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Milton begins a letter to a learned Athe- 
nian with informing him, that from boyhood 
he had been devoutly attached to the study 
of every circumstance connected with Greece, 
and above all with Athens*. That this was 
not a cold nor barren admiration of Grecian 
laws and usages is proved by the eagerness 
which he manifested to transplant them into 
his native country. Warmed with this fair 
idea, and as a step toward realizing it, he 
availed himself of an opportunity to sub- 
mit to the ruling authorities, whether they 
should not refine our own " high tides and 
*' solemn festivals," so as to render them 
instrumental to purposes of general im- 
provement, and one mean for conveying 
instruction to the public. This refinement 
was to have for its model the Panatheneea, 
and other stated celebrations among the 

* " Cum sim 5 puerilii totius Grffici notnims, tuanimque 
in primU Atlicnarum culior," &c. Leonardo Philara, 

b 




GVeeks. He had leamt the memorable 

efficacy with whicli Pancgi/i-ies, or festal 
conventions of the citizens, had co-operated 
with their popular form of Government on 
the ingenious and illuminated inhabitants of 
Attica in the formation of the Athenian 
character ; he therefore allowed to his fancy 
somewhat more than an imaginary range, 
when he intimated a wish to occupy by 
festive observances of a similar description 
the anniversary intervals our ancestors gave 
up to pleasurable relaxation, and thus to 
turn their festivities and diversions to moral 
advantage. It was in the exordial Section 
to the second Book on Church Government, 
that he pointed out to those who then 
guided the public coupcels this course for 
the improvement of the occasion which 
offered itself. 

Since all his Biographers have either over- 
looked or disregarded this intellectual fea- 
ture, I will extract the entire passage. We 
gain fromjt an insight of the curious plans 
for jiationa! ^rpgtfrwoji ^n tg wljjch h e at one 
time— resifrnedhis^imagin ation : "B ecause 
"-the Spirit o f M a n cannot dcmo n n —ttself 
" Ikely_in t his body without som e recreating 
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'* intermission ofiaboiij:v-i""i--*c"'**^s things, 

* it were happy for the commonwealth, if 

our Magistrates, as in those famous Gwern- 

ments of old, would take into their care, 

** not only the deciding of our contentious 

** Law-cases and brawls, but the managing 

of our pubUc sports, and festival pastimes, 

that they might be, not__sii£li__as_jfere 

authorized awhile since, the prgy ocatjona 



*^" ii»-iiT^f>n"^'"f pmJ^4'"°C^^^^^^^^^ as may^ 
''imife'anJ Tiarden our Bodies" by martial 
** exercises to all warlike skill and perform- 

' ance ; and may civilize, adorn, and 
** make discreet our Minds by the learned 

' and affable meeting of frequent Acadanmy 
" and the procurement of wise and artful 

' recitations, sweetened with eloquent and 

' graceful inticements to the love and prac- 
** tice of Justice, Temperance, and Forti- 
** tude, instructing and bettering the Nation 
*' at all opportunities, that the call of Wisdom 

' and Virtue may be heard every where, as 

• Solomon saith. She crieth without, she 
*' uttereth her voice in the streets, in the 
!<* top of high places, in the chief concourse, 
*' and in the openings of the gates. Whe- 

'* ther this may be not only in Pulpits, but 
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" after another persuasive method, at set and 
" solemn Panegyrics, hi Theatres, Porches, or 
" what other place or way, may win most 
*' upon the People to receive at once both 
" Recreation, and Instruction ; let them in 
" Authority consult." Such were the ele- 
vated prospects that opened to Milton's 
view. In his expansion of heart, now the 
fortune of war inclined to tlie side of the 
Parhament, and his Iiopes were fresh, it 
should appear that he looked forward not 
without a fond anticipation of succeeding in 
these high aims. The publication of his 
Areopagitica, when more than twelve 
months had elapsed after this energetic 
aspiration for the glories of Solon's Republic, 
evince it to have been no loose nor transient 
thought, springing up for a moment and 
then dying away. On the contrary, to 
assimilate our customs and estabUshments 
as nearly as the different dispositions, and 
the diversity in the forms of society and 
maimers would penuit, to those in the free 
States of Greece during the effulgence of 
their meridian splendour, was a consum- 
mation that had taken a rooted possession 
of his mind, and which he encouraged 
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the pleasing expectation might be accom- 
plished. 

Many, it is to be presumed, will pause 
before they assent to the opinion, that if 
these speculations had ripened into act, they 
would have been found congenial to the 
more staid temperament of the English, and 
in consequence that they would have failed 
in producing the beneficial results which 
from the example of the Grecian Common- 
wealths he had promised to himself from 
their adoption. However that be, thus 
much is certainly to be regretted, that the 
indifference witli which this suggestion was 
received has deprived the world of letters 
of some emanations from Milton's Muse, 
which doubtless would not for sublimity of 
conception have suffered by a comparison 
with the Lyre of Greece in its severer and 
didactic moods. For he further disclosed, in 
the introductory Chapter I have just cited, 
that he had revolved in his thoughts poetical 
compositions in the very spirit of those 
which bore away the prize at the Olympic 
Games and at t!ie periodical celebrations 
at . Delphi. Had events induced him to 
have bestowed a positive shape and being 
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these 



musings, it was in his contem- 



phition to have impressed them, like his 
Areopagitica, with tlie stamp and seal of 
Attic genius. 

He balanced in these meditations between 
the dithyrambic boldness of Pindaric song, 
and Tragedy, " full of wise saws," as she 
spoke in Greece : •' whether those dramatic 
*' constitutions, wherein Sophocles and Euripides 
*' reign, shall be found more doctrinal and 
*' exemplary to a Nation." — " Or, if occasion 
" shuU lead, to imitate those magnific Odea 
** and Hymns wherein Pindari/s and Callima- 
*' chits are in most things worthy." — " These 
*' abilities (he presently afterward proceeds), 
** wheresoever they be found, are the in- 
*' spired gift of God rarely bestowed, but 
*' yet to some (though most abuse) in every 
** Nation ; and are of power, beside the 
** office of a Pulpit, to inbreed and cherish 
" in a great People the seeds of Virtue, and 
" public Civility, to allay the perturbations 
*' of the Mind, and set the affections in right 
" tune." In these passages we perceive tlie 
fine touches of an ardent imagination bent 
on improving the moral condition of Society 
by every means within the compass of liis 
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ability. But the spirit of the times did not 
answer to the spirit of the Band. The season 
was gloomy, and unpropitious to the culti- 
vation of" the ornaments and elegancies of a 
polished nation. Few, very few, of that 
party wlio gained the lead at this juncture, 
had minds enlarged enough to comprehend 
how festival assemblages of the People could 
be made subservient to public instruction. 
Beside, Poetry had no charms for them : 
" museless and unbookish," they decried it, 
and discountenanced heathen Learning; while 
Stage-Poetry and all representations of a 
theatrical nature were doubly offensive to 
their bigotry. Of these men, much the 
greater part was notoriously deficient in the 
attainments likely to dispose them to assist 
his elated expectations. AVhen urging these 
topics on their consideration, he might have 
addressed them not unaptly in the very 
words of the Sibyl to JEjieas : 

« Via prima salutis, 
" Quod minime r^ris, Grai& paadetur ab urbe." 

Their beau ideal of the best form of Govern- 
ment would have been drawn frbm quite a 
different quarter ; I meaa from the Hebrew 
Theocracy. 
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The popular Preachers, the demagogues 
of these stormy times, teemed with zeal, 
and the memories of K ichard Baxter, 
and of Edmund Calarm/, and of many more, 
ought to be always held in reverence 
for their dauntless, invincible, and exem- 
plary constancy under sufferings, brought 
on them by their resistance to the civil 
and religious tyranny of the Stuarts. They 
were at the same time (the exceptions 
are rare) of a low size as to scholar- 
ship, and in general devoid of knowlege out 
of their peculiar and narrow track, with 
minds absorbed in designs to advance the 
exclusive aggrandizement of their own Sect. 
Too many among them, when for a while 
they had the ascendancy, panted to rear on 
the ruins of Laud's a priestly superstructure 
of their own, as heavily oppressive to the laity 
as the overweening hierarchy of which this 
Primate flattered himself he should have 
become the founder, when he expressed a 
hope to see the day that no Jack Gentleman in 
England uould stand before a Clergyman Tilth 
his hat on. 

To put down absolutely and completely 
all public pastimes and recreations was with 
a number of the non-conforming enthusiasts 
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a point of Conscience, grounded on prepos- 
terous and, 1 believe, very pernicious no- 
tions. A fast day with Pulpit Lectures 
voluminous as Maiiton's, would, in the con- 
ception of Philip ]\i/e and Obadiah Sedge- 
wick, and their brethren, contribute more to 
the editication of the People, tlian holydays 
for sports and games with choral Odes and 
Hymns full of the purest Morality in strains 
the most sublime. It was our Poet's com- 
plaint, that in his day Sermons were vended 
in such numbers as well nigh to thrust all 
other Books out of circulation. His endea- 
vour to impart to the Puritans his own 
liberal and juster conviction of the impor- 
tant benefits to be extracted from the ]3rama 
was of course not listened to, or listened to 
with coldness and disapprobation. They 
heard witli averted ears his tribute of praise 
on the lofty grave Tragedians who inculcate 
^he duties of life 

" In Chorui or Limbic ; Teachers best 
" Of moral Prudence, with delight receiv'd 
*• In brief sententious precepts," 

Par. Reg. 



Not all the ^horlations to the practice of 



J 
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Virtue, so thickly strewn over the tragic 
scenes of Euripides, partly perhaps by the 
hand of Socrates, would in the opinion of 
Prymie atone for the original sin of a stage- 
play. To talk of the ethics of the Stage to 
him or to his followers was lost labour. In 
fact, two Ordinances were passed in 1647 
for the total suppression of Plays and Inter- 
ludes. 

Notwithstanding M i lto n 's various and 
strong claims on the veneration of his 
country, it can have been the fate of few, 
perhaps of no man, who, thrown upon a 
period of civil discord, has acted in a con- 
spicuous station, to have been maligned by 
posthumous detraction in the same degree. 
Not easily, nor soon, were his labours in the 
parliamentary cause forgotten or forgiven 
by those who held contrary opinions. This 
hostility to his memory continued virulent 
beyond the common measure of political 
virulence. So late as the middle of the last 
century, if we may place implicit reliance 
on Baron, " many high-church Priests and 
" Doctors laid out considerable sums to 
*' destroy the Prose-works of Wilton ; and 
•* purchased copies of his particular writings 
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•* for the infernal pleasure of consuming 
" them*." It is of daily occurrence, that the 
conspiracy of an adverse party against 
living merit, while the passions are agitated 
by the strugy;Ie, seldom fails to be commen- 
surate to acts performed or apprehended to 
its disservice. But these bigots must have 
persisted to " hate with a most operative 
" hatred," from a conscious dread that his 
mighty spirit survived him and still spoke in 
his writings. Or, could their enmity originate 
in chagrin that so great a Name was to be 
counted among their opponents ? I am 
at a loss to devise any other ascribable mo- 
tives for the merciless rancour which would 
not allow hira to rest in peace for years after 
he had been laid asleep in the grave ; a 
rancour which time has yet been hardly able 
to subdue. Wilh how sensitive a prudery in 
politics, nearly all the eulogists of his poetrj'-, 
from Teuton downward, have been anxious 
to redeem their praise by entering circum- 
spect protests against his tenets in civil and 
religious affairs, it is not a little amusing to 
>serve. But the candour wliich accom- 

* Preface to 'EwiMxAaTT^f , 4to. 1/56. 
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panied T. fVarton throughout his critici 
labours on different writers, would, withoi 
considering the filial gratitude which 
owed to his poetical forefather, forbid tl 
unworthy suspicion, that he wilfully discn 
dited Milton by any reflection that he 
deemed to be unfounded, though their utter 
contrariety of opinion as to the most eligible 
forms of ecclesiastical and temporal policy oc- 
casionally incited liim to splenetic ebullitlonsj 
which would have been better repressed) 
It was in a moody moment, and under thil 
influence, thattliis ingenious Critic breaks oul 
— " No man was ever so (UsquaUfied to tun 
*' Puritan as Milton." We meet with a| 
ample refutation of all such reproach in hii 
recorded endeavour to establish festival enil 
lertainments for the People, and other public 
institutions, imagined on the same princit- 
pies which the Grecian legislators had expef- 
rienced to have been a very effective auxi^ 
liary in raising Greece to her unexampli 
height of greatness. If further confirmatii 
were wanted, more facts of the same ten-i] 
dency are at hand. In the Tract which givi 
occasion to these notices, it again appei 
how far he was before those persons wil 
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whom he is here injuriously ranked. He 
there states, that he dared bt known to think 
S}}ciiser a better teacher than Scotiis or Aquinas. 
When therefore Mr. jyai'ton charged him in 
addition with the adoption of " iinpoctical 
principles" the accusation was equally 
groundless. The current of general opinion, 
I admit, then drove in this direction ; we 
have seen that Milton set himself indivi- 
dually to stem it. 

He can no more be said to have de- 
serted Poetry than Locke can be said to 
have deserted Philosophy, because this great 
Writer for a season dedicated lumself to 
assert the right of private judgment in reli- 
gious concerns, and to justify the People's 
expulsion of James from the throne. In 
the stead of such light and air-built sur- 
mises, we must require unobjectionable 
testimony before it will enter our belief, tliat 
he, who published to the world the inte- 
resting anecdote in the history of his own 
mind which now follows, would ever have 
harboured a thought incompatible with a 
love for Poetry. He introduced this digres- 
sive narration to show, that if he had 
sought for praise by the ostentation of 
ITalents and Learning, he would never have 
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written, till, in pursuance of the plan whichr 
he had marked out for himself, he had, 
completed to his satisfaction the full, 
circle of his private studies*. To demon- 
strate this, he appeals to the character of 
the work by which he first appeared as an, 
authour — a disquisition on Ecclesiastical, 
Government. Left to his free choice, he; 
tells the reader, that he should have selected] 
a subject purposely; some subject which, 
would have admitted " time enough to 
" pencil it over with all the curious touches' 
" of art ; even to the perfection of a fault-i 
" less picture." After enforcing these argu- 
ments to prove, that he was impelled into 
the service of the Anti-prelatical Parly by 
the mandate of Conscience, and did not. 
enlist in it to gratify any personal conside- 
rations, nor without repugnance, he pro- 

* He repi^ats much tbe same in his Defeiuio Secandat, 
" Equidein tacere diu, et posse oon scriberc, quod ounquatn 
"potuit SaliTiasius, didiccmin; c^que in sinu gestabam 
" tacitus, quse si turn proferre libuisset, xque ac Dunc, in- 
** claruisse jamduduin potcrnm : seil cuiieiaotis lamie avidm 
" Don eram, iie hfec qiiidem, nisi idoiieft datfl occasioae 
" unquam prolaturus; nihil lahorans cl?i alii me qu^ecunquc 
" ndssem scire nesciebHiit ; oon enmi {amam st-d opportu- 
•' oitatem cujusque re! prtestolabar." — Pr. TF. II. 330. edit, 
1728. 
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r.ceeds, " Lastly, I should not choose this 
t*' manner of writing wherein knowing myself 
' inferior to myself, led by the genial power 
I*' of Nature to ant'her task*, 1 have the 
' use, as I may account it, but of my left 
' hand. And though I shall be foolish in 
* saying more to this purpose, yet since it 
' will be such a folly, as wisest men going 
' about to commit, have only confest and so 
' committed, I may trust with more reason, 
** because with more folly, to have courteous 

I" pardon. For altliough a Poet, soaring in 
" tlie high region of his fancies, with his 
" garland and singing robes about him, 
" might without apology speak more of him- 
* Compare whal he wrote to Oldenburg in IGSI: "Ad 
"alia m roe parem, nescio san« an uobiltora aut iililiora 
" (quid eniin in rebw: bumanis aeserendft Libertate nobiJiiu 
" aut utilius esse posait ?) siquidem per vuletudincm et banc 

B*' luininura orbitatcm, omni scnectutc graviorem, si detiicjue 
" per liujusmodi Rabulamin clamores licuertt, facile induct 
**. potero : Deque enim incrs oilum unquam mibi placuit, el 

* hoc cum Liberiatis adversariis inopinatum eertanieo, di- 
** veniis longe, et amceDionbus omnino me studiis iiitentum, 

* ad ae rapuit invitum ; ita tamcn ut rei ge^iao quando id 
[:esse erat, nequaqiiam poenifeat : nam in vanb opemm 

** consunipsisse me, quud innuere videris, longc abnt, ui 
puten." Ejiiat, Fam. 



I 
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" self than I mean to do ; yet for me sitting 
" here below in the cool element of Prose, 
a mortal thing among many readers of no 
empyreal conceit, to venture and divulge 
unusual things of myself, I shall petition to 
the gentler sort, it may not be envy to me. 
I must say therefore, that after I had from 
** my first years, by the ceaseless diligence 
and care of my Father*, whom God 
recompence,been exercised to theTongues, 
" and some Sciences, as my age would 
" suflFer, by sundry Masters and Teachers 
^^ both at home and at the schools, it was 
" found, that whether aught was imposed 

i 

me by them that had the overlooking, or 
betaken to of mine own choice in English, 
or other tongue, prosing or versing, but 
^' chiefly this latter, the style, by certain 
*' vital signs it had, was likely to live. But 
" much latelier in the private Academies 
*' of Italy, whither I was favoured to resort, 

* Again, in the Defoisio SecwidCy he says, <* Pater me 
^^ puerulum humaniorum literamm studiis destinavit; quas 
^ ita avide arripui, ut ab anno setatis duodecimo vix unqoam 
''ante mediam noctem a lucubrationibus cubitum disee- 
<<derem; qua prima oculorum pernicies fuit:" &e. 
Pr. fF. 11. 33\.ed. 1738. 
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*' perceiving that some trifles which I had tn 
" memory, composed at under twenty or 
" thereabout (for the manner is, that every 
" one must give some proof of his AVit and 
" and Reading there) met with acceptance 
" above what was looked for, and other 
*' things which I liad shifted in scarcity of 
" Books and conveniences to patcii up 
** among them, were received with written 

F encomiums, which the Italian is not for- 
ward to bestow on Men of this side the 
*' Alps, I began thus far to assent both to 
" them and divers of my friends here at 
" home ; and not less to an inward prompt- 
" ing which now grew daily upon me, that 
*• by labour and intent Study, (which I take 
" to be my portion in this Life) joined with 
•' the strong propensity of Nature, 1 might 
" perhaps leave sometliing so written to after- 
" times, as they should not wiUingly let it 

b^ die*." 

H Sufficient has been said in these preceding 
remarks to satisfy all who read them, that 
in taking on him for the Speech before us 



' Prefiitory Section to the second Book od " the Reason 
F^f Church Government urf;ed against Prelaty." 
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the office of an Athenian Rhetor, he 
acting consistently. Not contented to 
in speculation, he was experimentally illus 
trating his recommendation, " to call AntS 
" quity from the old schools of Greece." Ij 
Ihis way making manifest his own readinea 
to contribute a full contingent toward introi 
ducing into his native land customs and in- 
stitutions, which might contest the superiority 
with those of Athens in her golden age 
liberal Arts and Science, of Philosophy, Eli 
cution, and Poetry. Por those whom he d( 
scribes in the work under review, " as tlrfl 
'* Men who professed the study of Wisdoitt 
*' and Eloquence" in that city, the 'PjjTOfMfJ 
seem to have been of two orders. Thd! 
larger number, as Ptricla and Demosthenes^ 
with his enlightened Co-rival, mixed perJ 
sonally in the Debates of the assembled Ci* 
tizens : others, declining any share in th4 
administration of the Commonwealth, neithoj 
filled any employment of public trust, n<» 
spoke in the public Meetings. Like Iso* 
crates and Ariftides the Sophist, and others, 
instead of being practically eloquent, they 
discussed the interests of the I^tale in writing, 
and so offered their advice to their fellow- 



I 
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citizens on measures of importance, and 
sometimes by the same means counselled 
foreign Potentates and foreign Nations. It 
was to designate Dio Chrysostom as belong- 
ing to the class of Politicians who abstracted 
themselves from active business and from of- 
ficial eminence, or state-dignities, tliat in 
this Speech our Authour styles him *' a 
*' ■private Oratour." His mind was tenacious 
of this youthful attachment to Greece : it 
betrays itself continually. With all his fond- 
ness for Grecian Philosophy and Literature, 
Cicero has nowhere given a more emphatic 
testimony of grateftil acknowlegement to- 
ward Athens, as tlie preceptress in civiliza- 
tion, than Melton's commendation, that it 
was she who had humanized the western 
world : " to her polite Wisdom and Letters 
" we owe that we are not yet Goths and 
•* Jutlanders," is his forcible phrase. It can- 
not, indeed, but be evident to the most in- 
attentive observer, how constantly he che- 
rished the memory of lier departed oeco- 
noray while drawing out a prospectus for the 
right Education of ingenuous youth. This 
would have been clear, though we did not 
know that he had told his Athenian Friend 
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PkUaraSy that his acquisitions in classic Leam-^ 
ing, such as they were, he ascribed chiefly 
to a sedulous cultivation of the Greek Writers 
in the early part of life*. He even sighed 
for the expulsion of the Turks, and the in- 
dependence of Greece, with the re-establish- 
ment of Grecian Liberty ; wherefore in the 
same Letter he breathes this earnest wish— 
' Quod si mihi tanta vis dicendi accepta ab 
^ iliis et quasi transfusa inesset, ut esercitus 

* nostras et classes ad Uberandam ab Ottomannico 

* tyranno Grceciam^ Ehquentia patriam^ excitare 
^ possem^ ad quod facinus egregium nostras 

* opes pene implorare videris, facerem pro- 
' fecto id quo nihil mihi antiquius aut in vo- 
^ tis prius esset Quid enim vel fortissimi 

* olim Viri, vel eloquentissimi gloriosius aut 

* se dignius esse duxerunt, quam vel sua- 
' dendo vel fortiter faciendo Jxtufle^u^ xal au- 

* rovo/Aou^ Toit/o-doi Tohg *'ExXf}i^ ? Verum et 



• ** Quk ex urbe cum tot Viri disertisslmi prodierint, eonim 
^ potissimiim scriptis ab adolescentift pervolvendis, didicisse 
<< me libens fateor quicquid ego in Literis profeci." — ^And of 
the praise this Correspondent had given to his first Defetisio, 
he says, " et ipsa Graecia, ipsae Athenae Atticse, qiuisi Jam 
^ redivivcBf nobilissimi alumni sui Philarse voce, applau* 
••scic/'— iV. fr. II. 341, erf. 1738. 
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" aliud quiddam prscterea tentandum est, 
'* mea quidem sentenlia longe maximum, ut 
*' quis antiquam in animis Grtccorum virtu- , 
*' tem, industriam, laborum toferantiam, an- | 
** tiqua ilia sUidia dicendo, suscitare atque 
** accendere possit." — {Epist. Fam.) In 
Iconoclasles, he glanced at this desired re- 
suscitation of the Greeks once more. ChaHeHy \ 
he complains, had demanded and the Par- 
liament had granted him a larger sum of mo- 
ney than would have " bought the Turk out 
** of Morea, and set free all the Greeks."J 
{Sect. 10) — Without any doubt, both Letters! 
and Poetry sustained no slight loss by the 
sudden termination to his travels before he 
had visited Greece and Sicily. 

The primordial seeds of Paradise Lost an 
still in existence as tiie elements of a TraJ 
gedy, which he once projected to have 
WTOu^t up with the machinery of the Athe-'^ 
nian Stage. In the same rude and indi- 
gested mass, " Moses Tr/JoXoyi^si." From an- 
other of these diifjecti membra Poche, we findJ 
that he purposed to introduce the Christiahl 
Virtues, Faith, Hope, and Charity, for su- 
pernatural agents ; on the authority, as I 
suppose, of /Esckylm^ who impersonated j 



he ; 
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Force and Strength in his scene. The part 
of the Chorus was to have been supphed by 
j\ngels. Recollections of antient Greece 
seem to have been rarely absent from his 
thoughts. In the long list he left behind him 
of incidents gathered from our early Anna- 
lists, singular and eventful enough to furnish 
arguments for dramatic story, there is the 
subsequent memorandum for a close parallel 
with Homer's Hero in the Odyssey : " A He- 
" roicall Poem may be founded somewhere in 
*' Alfred's reigne, especially at his issuing out 
" of Edilingsey on the Danes, whose actions 
*' are Ttell like those of Vli/sses." The same im- 
pulse gave birth in after life to Samson Ago- 
mstes. This production of his riper years he 
moulded professedly and punctiliously to 
Grecian proportions : whence any Man un- 
acquainted with the language of his originals, 
may, as it has been remarked by one well 
qualified to judge*, form to hunself a much 
juster idea of the beauties and perfections of 
the Greek Tragedians than from Transla- 
tion. 

We ought to regard him in this rhetorical 
exercise as scarely less studious of these fa- 
» Gilbert Weit. 
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vourite standards of excellence. In a copy 
which he presented of this together with se- 
veral of his minor pieces in prose and verse 
to the Bodleian Library, where the volume 
still remains, he with his own hand entitled 
it •* Akeopagitica, sive de Libcrtaie Typo- 
*^ graphite Oratio." He revived this title for 
his written Speech, that it might carry on its 
exteriour a conspicuous token of its lineage. 
It was to announce technically the specific 
style of Athenian Oratoury which he now imi- 
tated, or rather emulated ; and who will con- 
b'overt his success in tliis deliberative species 
if Elocution, as distinguished from those ha-- 
•angues which w^ere entirely for popular ef- 
fect? or who will deny, that he has borne 
himself with the mien of a Pleader before tlie 
Judges of Areopagus? 

" Sic oculos, sic Ille manus, sic ora gcrebat." 

Jew, I conceive, will refuse this performance 
the praise of a strong adumbration of the 
senatorial diction at Athens. If my situation 
as its Editor have not warped my judgment, 
this composition is by no means inferior to 
its immediate copy, in force and perspicuity; 
neither can I perceive in Inocrates the same 
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warmtli and vigour of I'hought, which per- 
vades and animates the English Oration. 
" Cela ne s'apelle pas imiter, c'est jouter 
" centre son Original* ;" as Grnif in the BanU 
and Campbell in Lochicl's fVaming, with J/o- 
race's Prophecy of Nerciis. To say noliiing 
of the important matter it contains, we shall 
unquestionably risk little chance of contra- 
diction if we aver, that he has transfused into 
his native idiom the dignified forms and 
phraseology of Attic Oratoury, and has given 
us the most authentic and happy exemplar of 
its grave energy that our own or any modem 
language has to boast. 

These strictures will serve to place in a 
primary and unobserved point of view one 
among his inducements for writing tliis Iso- 
cratic " Discourse." When enumerating the 
labours for which he intermitted more con- 
genial and pleasing studies ; labours to which 
he had tasked himself in the service of Truth 
and Liberty ; he states, that he had it in con- 
templation to exhibit in an Enghsh dress a 
true specimen of the Areopagitic style. 
" Postr^6 de Typographic liberandii, ne 
" veri 'st falsi arbitrium, quid edendum, 
W • Jtaileau. 
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*quid premendum, penes paucos esset, e6sque 
*' ferb indoctos, et vulgaris judicii homines, 
" librorum inspectioni pra'positos, per quos 
" nemini fere quicquam quod supra vula^us 
" sapiat, in lucera emittere, aut licet aul 
" libet, adjtistcB orai/onis modmn Areofjagiticam 
"«m>.«." (Pr. IV. II. 333, ed. 1738.) — Tor 
purposes not dissimilar, the admirable Si 
William Jo/ies sketched after one of P/ato' 
Dialogues the outline for his own celebrated 
and prosecuted Dialogue, an analysis of the 
eternal principles of free Government, ac- 
commodated to unlettered minds by simple 
and familiar illustrations. 

It might perhaps be received as a funda- 
mental axiom in this science, that no well- 
policied State can tolerate the confusion of 
the legislative with the judicial or executive 
functions. With our illustrious line of coun- 
trjnnen, to whose Wisdom, Firmness, and 
Virtue we are indebted for the Liberties of 
England, the praise lies of being the firet 
who held out to other Nations the pattern 
a political organization, which for the mt 
part kept these authorities asundei^ a 
which they distributed and adjusted so ha 
pily in a Constitution of three Estates, as 



or 

:4 
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render them wholesome restraints to mode- 
rate or over-rule the exorbitancies of each 
other. The accumulation of various and dis- 
cordant Powers in the same Body, as well as 
the right of the Citizens to exercise a legis- 
lative voice personally in pubUc assemblies, 
instead of delegating their power to a selected 
part in a full and free Representative, pro- 
perly so called, were among the capital er- 
rors which destroyed the RepubUcs of ancient 
times. 

In this respect, the policy of the great 
Athenian Law-giver was radically vitious, 
when he re-estabhshed, if he did not erect, 
the national Council of Areopagus. For, 
while in its ordinary course of procedure par- 
taking more, I apprehend, of a judicial 
than of any other denomination of magistracy, 
the Areopagiits seem to have been also the 
depositaries of a transcendental jurisdiction 
over the highest departments of State. There 
appears to have been lodged with them a 
plenitude of authority extending so far that 
it must have bordered on absolute Power, if 
it had not been liable to be instantly coun- 
tervailed by the Decrees of the Citizens; 
but whose active and direct interposition in 
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heir aggregate capacity was uncertain in the 
issue, and sometimes hazardous. In ad- 
dition to the management of the public Trea- 
sure, to the charge of" the established Re- 
ligion, to their juridical and censorial Du- 
ties, and to their Prerogative of pardoning 
Offences, and dispensing Honours and Re- 
wards, it should seem as if the Council of 
Areopagus had been entrusted with a Do- 
mitiium emincm over the integral parts which 
constituted Solon's PoUty. The antient Ex- 
positor whom H. Stephens cites is expressly of 
this opinion in the extract I have given from 
one of his Diatribes on Isocrates, in a pre- 
liminary Note on the meaning which Mil- 
TO!^ annexed to Areopagitica. But the 
effort of this Rhetor to " persuade the I'ar- 
" lament of Athens to change the form of 
1^ Democratic" is in itself convincing evi- 
Pdence, that an eminent dominion, a sort of 
visitorial power, in this particular was com- 
mitted to their care. Vile need not look 
further. An Athenian Citizen, we may be 
reasonably assured, would have directed his 
** Discourse" on the expediency of a re- 
novated order of things in their Common- 
wealth to the Men of Athens, and not to these 



• • • 
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^iKourraiy had it not been within their ac* 
knowleged, if not exclusive province, to 
take cognizance of and to rectify the dis- 
orders which time and abuses might conspire 
to introduce into the subsisting Government. 
Yet I do not recollect to have seen that 
tbese elevated Functionaries were to act as 
a Senate of Revision for the amendment of 
the forms which composed their constitu- 
tional compact adverted to by any of the 
Writers on the Republican Legislatures of 
Greece. Neither does Meursius^ who has an 
express and elaborate work De Senatu Areo-^ 
pagiticoy take notice that any authority of 
this kind was vested in them^. He barely 



• While writing these Remarks, I have been unable to 
procure SUgonius or Pottd. The late Sir William Youngs 
and the learned Sir William Drummond, are silent on this 
bead, in their Treatises. 

In the Recherches sur UAr^agCj par M. TAbb^ de 
Camay e^ it is said, ^* L'Ar^opage, humili^ par Dracon, reprit 
** sous Solon toute son ancienne splendeur; il lay rendit le 
<' premier rang, et pour le venger, ce semble dc rinjustice 
** de Dracon, il luy cofiijia tiiispection g^nirale des Loix : 

« dit Pollux ; et selon Plutarque, rrtv avta jSouAijv «ri(ntoiroy 
** itavrm xoi fuXouca rwv fOfuof &tA^i^S¥.'* '^ Jffefnoires dk 
lAtteratwei Yll. 160. 
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and casually intimates their extensive 
powers, but I cannot find that he vouches 
any precedent of such an exercise of 
them. 

The main scope of Isocrates Areopagitic 
Speech was to demonstrate the wisdom of re- 
storing his fellow Citizens to their proper 
Rights by superseding the tyrannical Oligar- 
chy who then exercised an usurped dominion 
over Attica, in order to reinstate tlie more 
democratical system which Solon instituted, 
and CUsthencs restored, after the expulsion of 
the Pisistratidte, and at the same time gave 
by various regulations additional weight to 
the coilective body of Citizens. 

Strenuous on the one hand, that these 
grievances should be redressed, the Patriot 
Sage was watchful on the other, lest the 
constitutional Democracy should degenerate 
into the misrule of a licentious Populace- 
He proceeds therefore to recommend an en- 
largement of the functions of these supreme 
Guardians of the State, whom he conjures 
to exert their tutelary inspection as the ap- 
pointed Citstotka Montm of the whole Com- 
munity. Above all things, he urges, that the 
rising generation should be habitually trained 
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Up to Virtue, and exhorted to a generous d( 
votion to the common weal. Accordingly^ 
the venerable Reformer entreats this con- 
sistory of Censors, the Fathers of the Coun- 
try, to exert their vigilance in correcting the! 
depravity then but too prevalent among thd 
Youth of Athens, through the neglect intd 
which the antient and severer discipline had 
fallen. 

Well we know, that Milton was neithee 

insensible to the melodious flow of the Greejfl 

Rhetorician, nor regardless of the polishei 

perfection of his style. Wliat however, w< 

may safely conclude, most endeared to hiu 

the Writings of " the old Man eloquent" (so 

he is called in the Poet's Xth Sonnet) were 

^ the sentim ents he adninrrjl. in tiuppnrt 

free^egi;alT-*««l~pogular Government, basedlj 

. 'on the broad and on^^Ttable toundatibn, j 

V geSc ntt- in t c g r i^ r of -Mtrnrls : truths whjgh" ar< 

yT^''''*''llly^J^^''*'^*^'^ l5~~ltllK *!!lCUIUtOT&- oi 

Athenian mannerrTinrTng-.«aili£i_aui_bette^ 
^^s of the Republic. This was enough 

through wtiosebrea st the ardours ol'Xibertjc 

glowed with no common fervency. ' 

"it-be orc eo otrongly oa -tfae present subjectK 
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that it would be a culpable omission to pass 
over entirely in silence the well judged choice 
which Milton manifested in liis discrimi- 
nated use of " the Attic Masters of moral 
" Wisdom and Eloquence," to take an ex- 
pression from his own pen. Kver true to 
the principles which actuated the Parliament 
in their opposition to the King's violations 
of the Law and the Constitution, he indus- 
triously avoided all such matters as might ap- 
pear derogatory to their signal deserts, or 
which might loosen the hold that they pos- 
sessed on the public aft'ections : therefore 
while he deemed this particular measure 
highly exceptionable, by agreeing to it they 
did not forfeit his confidence. Still less 
would he induce others to regard them with 
alienated or distrusttul looks. Consistently— 
with thij Hinpn^itinn townrd thrm, it wm hrr^'' 
^fideavour to win the favour of the__ two 
TJmw«>B^irf-4Ji^rttmTiPTirtnthp PrPBB-; — to-^x^ 

postulate with them amicabl y, not to oftend 
tbfinljjyauy sulleirTemonstrance^_^iIe_te_ 
was deprecating tEe mischievous effects 

dom, if they did not revokelKeOrdinance 
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.jthich they hadJmfirsmdeiUiy issued*. To 
this end he proposed to himselt to colour his 
work after a finished piece of the rhetorical 
art by a celebrated " Master;" whose proper 
rp(inpd KI^^PwtT1fll ImVI dl^JIfT'^'-lffmitp 
isec^uence, an urbanity. 




bis, tlic conelusio TTOl ihe' Ailfij Pt^ in 
''ihe Parliament and the Assemljly^ofTJivTrres, wliicli lie pre- 
fixed to Iiis fir=t work concerning Divorce, is another ex- 
nmple : " _I seek n it *" '^rtupf thp t imple and illiterate; mv 
** _errand i> to fi nd out the choicest and (he learnedest. who. 
" have th U high plti ol JVisilom lo-ngfw-er solidl vi nr tr hr 
" convinced. I crave it from the Piety, the Learning, and 
" the I'rudencc which is housed in tliis place. It might per- 
" haps more fiily have hecn writicn in another tongue ; and 
" I had done so, but that the esteem I liave of my Countriot 
*' judgment, and the love I bear to my native language to 
" serve it iirst with what I endeavour, made me speak it ihus, 
" ere 1 assay the verdict of outlandish Headers, And perhaps 
" also here I might have ended nameless, but that the address 
"of these lines chiefly to the Parlament of England might 
" have seem'd ingratcFul not lo acknowledge by whose re- 
" ligious Care, unwearied Watchful ni'ss, couragious atid 
" hcroick Resolutions, I enjoy the peace and studious leisure 
" to remain, 

*' The Honourer and .Attendant of 

** iheir noble Worth and Virtues, 

" John MiLTOH." 
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even harshness of dictJoii ^ Where his argu- 
mentexarf ed frnm him animadversion in t he j 
pgpnmirf> pf t. heJr incoi[ isistf^"*'yi ^JIJl-CLJ 



intriguing praclic£s-4e which the enemies to 
roomo " 
ntarv 



^^n open Press hat \ r^*'nii>;gp ffi'^**"''':' 
ostensible preten rp ffr th'f jarlia m^: 



revival of the Star-chamber's. Imprimatur^ 
~hfl Tnt.rodlice'g'Tro^ ^IglyriirTEe little is 
equally indirect, that there is of reproof or i 
reproach of personal assailants ; some of i 
whom, after he had been their sohcited and 
very valuable assistant against mitred Epis- 
copacy, were recently transformed into his . 
persecutors. 

Jsocrates, said Philip of Macedon, in a well 
chosen and significant metaphor, fences with 
a foil — Demosthenes fights with a sword. To 
Demosthenes, therefore, the Antagonist of j 
Salmasius and his coadjutors recurred for aid, 
when their exacerbations had sharpened the 
edge of debate to a keen encounter, and, 
heated with emotion at the outrages which 
he and the popular Party had endured, he 
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gave free vent to his ebullitions of resent- 
ment. It may be too freely, though he was 
repelling clamorous and foul invective 
against himself and his Compatriots. Yet it 
is not for us who contemplate with Epicurean 
calmness the tempestuous commotion of pas- 
sions and interests, public and private, in 
which the part Milton bore among the 
Master-spirits of the age was of no ordinary 
kind ; it is not. T sn y^ for us tn ^tie forward 
to exclaim, would thatj}e_jjaxl— given these 
C^atuuuiialurs tlreir rebuka-in lui'fhTof less 
^vehemenceT Trueiti*r tha t had ~he done so, 
bejvo uld"5etter ha ve_xQn Bulte iHiis own dig- 
nity, as well as that of^he Cause which he 
mamlained ; butTiTreality it is matter for 
regret rather than for surprise, that such 
scurrilous upbraidings, such envenomed 
maledictions, should have chafed him, and 
that he at times talked the imbittered lan- 
guage which anger dictates*. 

Toland relates of him, that lie *' studied 
'* Plauttts the better to rail at Salmasttis." 



• Take tlie following by way of specimen of the gross 
scandaU bea|)ed on him. It is by P. du Mouliu, who ciBiIe 
liis court by ii, and wus afterward Bp^wintcd one of the 
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{Vindicim LibeHits, Sec. p. 8.) The correctness 
of tliia assertion is greatly to be questioned, 
if we were to understand by it any thing 
further than that he looked over the collo- 
quies of altercation in that Comedian as a 
nomenclature, whence he could cull out a 
competent stock of opprobious epithets in 

Chaplains to Charles II,, and Prebendary of Canterbury. 
In impurisshiium N^elmlonem Johamiem Miltonum Par- 
ricidantm el Parricidii Advocatum. 

" Talem modo palidrc Sainiasi maDum, 
" Corripere nt te ftetidum et lotum luem 
" Abopiinetur : tuin levitate nubill 
" Fortasse vaUdum nebulo fallas impetum. 
" Quid facial ingens te vacuo Salmasina 
" Tenclirlone, tarn ininuta, tarn nihil. 
*' Quem prersat incassum ultio, nuspiam invenit. 
" Ten' stcrquiliniuin, ten' cucurbitee caput, 
" Ausum Mooarchas rodere, ten' Salmasios ? 
" Nunc mus elepbantum, rana pardum verbcret, 
" Opicus teonis vellicet sorex jubas, 
" lasultet urso simia, musca milvio, 
" Sacrum scarahsei concacent avem Jovi, 
" Ipsumque mcrdis Inquinent atbis Jovem." &c. &c. 

Itegii Sangttinis Clamor ad Ctxlum, ad- 

versus Parricidas Anglicanos ; p. l?^. 

HagCE Comilum, 12iiio, IR52; 

What wonder, that in the fulness of his indignatioa he shOHld 

have lashed the demerits of his adrersaries with an aosparing 

band? 

d2 
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legitimate Latinity. That he furnished him- 
self with his most formidable weapons of 
offence from a very different armoury could 
be put beyond controversy. 

No man (as Dryden has also observed) has 
more copiously translated Homer's Grecisms 
than the Authour of Paradise Lost, and of a 
like critical attention to his metrical modes 
a modern Writer has remarked, that none 
conversant with both Poets can read either 
without being reminded of the other. The 
breaks and pauses, which thus decided 
Cowper* to pronounce the varied versifica- 
tion of Milton's " rhyme-unfettered" verse 
to be Homeric Allocations^ are not, I think, 
more apparent than— thsTwhen about to vin- 
dicate the Common weal th's-men he shaped 
his course and regulated his method after the 
great Prototypes of Eloquence ; the first in 
rank as the first in order of time. To write 
as they would have spoken or composed in 
corresponding situations was his anxious am- 



* And see a remarkable Instunce confirmatory of this 
opiaion in Auditor B««on'» Letters concerning Poetical 
Translations and Firgil's and Milton's Arlsof Verse,p.47. 
8t'0. 1739. — Bmlleif said thai Milton liad /fomer by heart. 
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bition. Sir Philip Sydney* had declared his 
dislike to the literal copyists of phrases and 
figures from Demosthenes and Ttdly, suggest- 
ing that a free and liberal plan of Imitation 
which would preserve their characteristics 
and complexion should be attempted : that 
which he had in idea and in wish, Mil- 
ton was the earUest among us to reduce 
into practice. For, while engaged on the 
Areopagitica and the Ijejeymones, he set 
beforg' teim the eloj ^I^ice ot classy 
aUdl^ BGecte d ito ima ^e'as 
Not quite so avowedly in the latter instances 
as in the first ; neither, as in Saimon Ago- 
nisies, taking the entire design; and in no 
piece following the turns of thought, or of 
phrase, or the structure of sentence, with a 
servile or pedantic adherence. Without 
treading often in the footsteps of his guides, 
he pressed forward after them in the same 
^, track; 

" Atid when be would like them appear 

" Their garb but Dot their cloaths did wear," 

i fashion and texture the same, though of 
i different material. Imitative coanterparts 
* Defence of Poesie. 
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on a general principle, such as these, are 
not unlike Diyden's emulous trial of skill, in 
the angry parley and reconciliation of Dorax 
and Sebasfian ; in which he ventured to mea- 
sure his strength with Shakspcare, and has ac- 
quitted himself so ably, that we could hardly 
hesitate to assign them an equal portion of 
praise had the wordy contest between Brutus 
and CassiHs not the further merit of priority 
of production : for if Drt/den, I venture to 
add, must here give way, he gives way only 
because he was the junior to Shakspcare by 
birth. 

The justification of the People of England 
was to Milton a spirit-stirring theme ; while 
with the diffusive means of mental inter- 
course afforded by the art (I had almost said 
the divine art) of Printing he figured to him- 
self Europe for his auditory. The exordium 
of his reply to Mores, or speaking more cor- 
rectly, to du Moulin, the Son's, bitter attack 
of his first Vefaisio gives no obscure intima- 
tion of the cast of his Elocution when a" 
pohtical Controvertist writing in a clas- 
sical tongue. He there yields the place 
to the primitive Fathers of Rhetoric ; but 
challenges a high precedency over their sub- 
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jects of Discussion for the cause of the Par- 
liament. Let him speak for himself in his own 
lofty tone*. " Devoted from an early age to 
** the study of polite Learning, and conscious 
" that I was always less remarkable for strength 
" of Constitution than for vigour of Intellect, 
" I left to others tlie fatigues of a Camp, in 
*' which the robust frame of a private Soldier 
" would enable him easily to excel me, and 
" entered on pursuits in which 1 might es- 
" ert myself with a fairer promise of success ; 
" that instead of offering the weakest part of 
" my nature to the disposal of my Country, 
" and the promotion of this excellent Cause, 
** I might bring to them all the weight in my 
*' power by the exercise of what in me is 
** best, and, so that I used it wisely, moa) 
*' availing. This then was the conclusion F 
*' formed ; if God have been pleased to en- 
" trust to some the achievement of such no- 






* "Nnmctimabadolescentuloliumaiiioribus easem studtis, 
lit qui maxima dedJtiis, eC ingenio semper quum corpore 
validior, posthabttd castreDsi operS, quA nie gregarius quilibet | 
robustior facile ^uperdsset, ad ea me contuli, quibus plai 
potui ; ut parte me5 meliore ac poiiorc, si saperem, non d 
lertore, ad rationcs patrife, causamque lianc pr^stantlsslmatn 
quantum tnaxim^ posscm momentum accederem. Sic itaqm 
twiittmabam, si illos Osva res gerere tarn praeclarMVjjid 
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" ble actions, it must likewise have been his 
" will that others should record them in lan- 
*• guage which might become their dignity, 
" and that Reason (our only just and natural 
" safeguard) should be summoned to the de- 
" fence of that Truth which had been first 
" defended by arms. Whence it arises, that 
" I could look with admiration upon the 
" Men who have stood invincible in battle, 
" and yet utter no complaint that a different 
** province has been assigned to me : nay, I 
*' feel proud of the distinction, and, more- 
" over, offer up repeated thanks to the Di- 
*' vine Disposer of bounties, that I sustain 
" a part in these events which is more likely 
" to raise the envy of others than to occasion 
*' in me the slightest repining. Unwilling to 
" boast of myself, I would not indeed hazard 
** a comparison with the least distinguished 

esse itidem alios & quibus gestas ilici pro dignitate atque or- 
nari, et defensam armis veriiatem, ratione etiam, (quod 
uoicum est presidium veth ac proprie LumBDum) defendi 
voluerit. Unde est, ut dum illos inviclos acie viros admiror, 
de meft interim provinciil non qucrar; tmmd mihi gratulcr, 
et gratias insuper largiiori munerum ccelesti iterum summas 
agam obtig'isse lalcm, ut aliis invidenda mulid magis, quiUn 
mihi ullo modo ptEnitenda videatur. Et me quidem Demini 
vel infiino libens coofero; oec yerbum de me ullum insolea* 
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** among them. Yet as often as I recollect 
" that I am the advocate of a Cause in itself 
" the most noble, as well as universal in its 
" interest ; and at the same time that I have 
'* been called by the voice and judgment of 
" the People to the highly honourable task 
" of defending those who have vindicated 
" themselves, I cannot but feel an irresistible 
" impulse to a bolder and more elevated 
" language than the opening of a question 
" may justify, and aspire to an Eloquence 
*• worthy the grandeur of the occasion. For 
** in proportion, that I am unquestionably in- 
" feriour to the illustrious Oratours of An- 
** tiquity, not in the energies of speech 
*' alone, but in the very powers of expression 
" (having to complain of the unavoidable 
" disadvantage of employing a foreign 
** tongue) in the same proportion do I sur- 

tius facto: ad causstn ver6 omnium nobilissimam, ac cele- 
berrimani, et hoc simul defensores ipsos defcndendi munus 
oraatissimum ipsonini mihi suffragiis attributum atque ju- 
diciis quoties animum reTero, faieor me mihi vix temperare, 
quJD altiits aique audentitis qu^in pro exordii ratione insur- 
gam; et grandius qiiiddam, quod eloqui [MKsim, quffiratn: 
quandoquidem oratores illos antiquos et insignes, quantum 
ego ab illis non dicendi solum sed et loqucndi facultale, (in 
rxtrancft prssenim, qufl utor nccessarid} lingiift, et persaepe 
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* pass every Writer of every age in tlie pe- 

* culiar dignity of the subject. Such indeed 

* has been the expectation it has raised, and 
' so far has its fame travelled, that I feel 

* myself at this instant, not in the Rostrum 
' or in the Forum, at Rome or at Athens, 
' surrounded merely by one People, but as it 
' were in the presence of nearly all Europe, 

* seated in attentive judgement before me, 
' again addressing this like my former De- 
'' fence to every public Assembly where the 
' wisest Men meet togetlier to deliberate 

* on the affairs of Cities and of Nations. 
" Methinks I seem to journey over tracts 
'* of continent and wide-extended regions, 
" beholding numberless and unknown faces 
" that bear the impression of sympathy and 



mihi uequaquam satUracio) liaud dubiS vincor, tant&m ornnes 
omnium ffitatum, matcnte nobilicaie et argumento vmcam. 
Quod et rei tantuin expectaiionem ac celebrilntem adjecit, 
ut jam ipse me scntiani Don \a (oro aut rostris, uno duntaxat 
populo, vel Romano, vel Alheniensi circumfusum; sed at- 
teotfl, et confidente quasi tolft pen^ Europil, et judicium 
ferente, ad universos quacunque gravissimorum bomiDuoif 
UTbiura, gentium, consessus atque coDventus, et prion 
defeosione, disisse, el liac rursus dicturum. Jam ri- 
deor mihi, ingressus iter, transmannos tractus et porrectat 
late regioaes, subiimts periustrarc; vullus inuunieros atque 
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** favour ; on one hand, the hardy strength 
" of the German, who detests slavery, on 
" the other, the Hvely and ingenuous Frank, 
" open in disposition as in name ; here, the 
" stedfast valour of the Spaniard ; there, the 
" firm and discreet magnanimity of the 
'* Itahan — pass in review before me. 
" Wherever, in fine, free, generous, and 
" high-minded spirits prudently conceal or 

t*' openly avow themselves, there 1 look for 
** the silent approbation of some, and the 
*' undisguised welcome of others ; there 
" some will meet me with eagerness and 
" applause, while others, subdued by Truth, 
" surrender themselves at length to its 
" power. Surrounded by such a force, 
*' collected from the extremity of Spain to 
" the remotest confines of India, I seem to 

ignotos, animi seotus mecum conjuctissitnos. Hiiic Gcr- 
Dianoriim virile et infcstum scrvituti robur, inde Fruncorum 
vividi dign^ue nomine lil>erales impetus, hinc Hispanomni 
coQsulla virtus, Italurum inde sedata suique compos magna- 
oimitas oh oculos versalur. Quicquid uspiam liberonim 
pectorum quicquid ingenui, quicquid magnanimi aut pni* 
deus lalet ant se palum profitetur, aliitacit^ fuvcre, alii&pert^ 
suffragHri, accurrere alii et plausu accipere, alii tandem rero 
vieti, dediiitios se fradcic. Vidcor jam mihi, tantis drcum- 
sepUu copiis, ab Herculcls usqnc columnis ad extrcmos Li- 
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" lead back, as if from a vast distance, Li- 
** berty, long a fugitive and an exile, to her 
" home among the Nations." > 

With Milton's facilities of access to the 
originals of Greece, it was natural for him to 
profit of the bold and cogent style by which 
they communicated to popular Meetings the 
persuasion of their minds*. To assist him 
in conveying a forceful meaning at this im- 
portant crisis, Athens would have had strong 
attractions for him, if his early bias had not 
drawn him, as usual, to his favourite resorts. 
Whither could he have gone for assistance 
better suited to the nature and end of these 
labours ? 

It may still be allowed, that it is possible 
he might have run his eye over Phutus 
in quest of such angry and scornful appel- 
lations as Curculio, Balatro perditissimm, and 

faeii Putris termlnos, Libertatem diu pulsnm atque exulem, 
loDgo JDtervallo domuni ubique gentium reduccre." 

Defensio Seamda, 

* " 1 cannot say, that I am utterly ualrained in those 
" rules ffhlcli best Rhetoricians have given, or unacquainted 
" with those examples which the prime Aulhours of Elo* 
'* quencc have written in any learned tongue," 

apology for Sniectymnuus, Sec 
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too many beside, to hurl back on his ad- 
versary, whom ht accuses of having gleaned 
from the self-same Play-writer the choicest 
morsels of scurrility in the Regii Sanguims 
Clamor: " Hie Salmasii camifex quasi sit, 
■' ** Syri Dama; filius, Lorarios invocat et 
H* ** Cadmum ; veratro deinde ebrius, totam, 
H' *• quicquid, ubique est, Servulorum et Bal- 
B* " lionum sentinam, er Indice Plaulino evo- 
•* mit ;" &c. (Pr. /K II. 326. ed. 1738.) Hence 
a fair presumption arises, that Toland misre- 
membered this passage, and was inaccurate 
as to its import. At any rate, I take this to 
be the extent of our Authour's obligation to 
the Roman Comedian. I cannot discern a 
solitary sentence in the Defences of the 

» English People which should incline any 
one to assent to more. 

Without this explanation the depreciating 
tendency of this relation must work a pre- 
judice in the public estimation against these 
controversial productions much to their dis- 
favour, as if they contained nothing beyond 
verbal argumentation, and the contradictory 
asseverations, the vituperative declamation, 
and the endless recriminations of political 
contention. Such misrepresentation by 
lowering them in general apprehension to 
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a mere tissue of polemic, disgustful, and re- 
pulsive acrimony, must have contributed to 
deter very many from opening them. There 
can be little hesitation, but that this was 
through carelessness of expression. An able 
Scholar, he himself the Writer of a Latin 
Philippic, and a zealous friend to the Liber- 
ties of England, Toland would not have ac- 
quiesced in the injurious impression which 
his incautious statement must create while 
unexplained. Hobbts was devoted to ab- 
solute Government, and held alike in aver- 
sion the religious tenets of Salmasius and 
Milton ; yet he possessed too much Learn- 
ing himself to deny their respective writings 
the praise of superiour compositions. They 
are, he took occasion to observe, very good 
Latin both, and hardly to be judged which 
is the better*. 

I forbear to substantiate the fact by bring- 
ing paralleHsms immediately under view» as 
they would swell this part of these prelimi- 
nary strictures to a disproportionate size. 
At the same time, it is proper to state that, 
were this the fit place for such comparisons, 
they would afford lucid proof that his orato- 
rical compositions in Latin are no tame nor 

* In his Bekeinoth, 
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doubtful representations of the Eloquence 
which " shook the aiseual and fulmin'd over 
" Greece." They display the same fervid 
imagination invigorated by an internal sen- 
timent of sincere conviction, that Justice 
was on the side which he had taken in the 
national quarrel. 
I The Conqueror of JEschines in their far- 
' famed contest concerning the golden Crown 
decreed to him by the Senate, on the pro- 
posal of Cttsipho, has scarcely thrown the 
tomahawk of indignant invective with more 
desperate skill. Perhaps it is not too much 
to say, that they might be considered as a 
medium through which a Reader whose 
acquirements in the antient Languages have 
I not extended bej^ond the Latin, might gain 
no very inadequate idea of the pointed in- 
terrogation, the impetuous sallies, the volUed 
sarcasms, by which Demosthenes struck down 
and crushed his Competitor for Popularity 
I and the palm of Eloquence. Sure I am 
that a recent perusal of ihem brought out 
vividly in my mind passages in the Greek 
whose vestiges had nearly faded away. Yet 
how many who have hung with admiration 
over the volumes of the " Oratours renown'd 
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in Athens and free Rome" would refuse 
to look at Milton's politico-classical pages ! 
But to the Areopagitica. 

In August 1644, his " Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline of Divorce," then newly published, 
had been inveighed against from the Pulpit 
by a fanatical Preacher before the Parlia- 
ment, who exhorted the two Houses to vote 
their reprobation of it ; and the Assembly, 
or Convocation of non- conforming Divines, 
procured the Authour to be summoned be- 
fore the House of Lords : that House dis- 
missed iiim however without its suppression. 
Attacks on the Freedom of Discussion like 
these, and in his own case, must have been 
additional incentives for him to comply with 
alacrity when importuned to stand forward 
the Champion of intellectual Liberty. The 
Tract before us appeared in the November 
following ; and certain passages should be 
regarded as levelled at these petulant adver- 
saries. But throughout this address to the 
Lords and Commons, he is evidently anxious 
to be understood to controvert this Ordi- 
nance under an entire confidence, that they 
would hearken to the voice of Truth, and 
had been surprised into tliis ill-advised pro- 
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Cedure, thus adroitly showing that he had no 
desire to impute to them motives which 
might shake the pubhc confidence reposed 
in their integrity and good intentions. 

lyryden impeached tlie Defence of the 
English People as having been in part pur- 
loined from Buchanans Dialogue de Jure 
Regni apud Scotos. Whether this accusation 
be well grounded, or whether Dryden was 
willing to mistake for plagiarism the natural, 
and, it is most likely, unavoidable coincidence 
of sentiment between two masterly Writers, 
discussing the grounds and reasons of free 
Government under predilections similar, and 
equally strong, it would be foreign to my 
undertaking to collate their respective works 
for the purpose of ascertaining. Here it will 
be sufficient to remark, tiiat no such charge 
can be preferred against our Authour for the 
ensuing pages. In proclaiming the doctrine 
that no Writing ought to be subjected to cen- 
sure previous to publication, Milton ap- 
pears, at least so far as my enquiries have 
reached, to have the merit of being the ear- 
liest in any country who formally asserted ~i^ 
the Rights of the Press against the usurpa- 
tion of a Licenser : a proud, an illustrious 
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distinction which the breath of Calumny can 
never tarnish. 

Not adverting to this circumstance, a late 
Poet Laureate hastily imputed that as a fault 
in this Oration which such a situation pre- 
scribed. He therefore qualified the liberal 
praise he bestowed on it by excepting some 
" tedious historical digressions.'^ I have 
never met with an Editor, who, for throwing 
his mind back to the Authour's time, and 
reading a work in the full spirit in which it 
was written, can be set in competition with 
Mr. Warton. Consequently, it is an occur- 
rence extremely rare to discover in the very 
miscellaneous matter of his Annotations a 
confused or imperfect perception of the pas- 
sage which he is considering, through in- 
attention to the existing circumstances of 
the Writer's day. These " historical di- 
gressions'' are, I agree with him, dilated : 
that they would be superfluous in a Publica- 
tion in the decline of the eighteenth century 
is likewise allowed. " The date is out of such 
prolixity." But the tasteful Critic happened 
to overlook, that the informed class of 
the community was at that time much less 
numerous than it is at-present ; and that the 
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Liberty of the Press was to Milton and to 
his contemporaries a topic of discussion al- 
together new. It followed, that it was in- 
cumbent on him to open it considerably 
more in detail than would at this time be 
requisite. Then how was he to deveiope 
the reasoning satisfactorily without some pre- 
lusive strictures of historical investigation ? 
In regard to their political Education, the 
■J*ublic, we should remember, were still in 
'their infancy, and it was indispensable to 
initiate them in the rudiments. Without 
something of this nature tliey could not have 
understood, or would not have acknowleged, 
the principle. It is somewhere remarked by 
Lord Bacon of Luther, that finding " liis own 
" solitude," and in no ways aided by con- 
temporary opinion, the Father of religious 
Reformation was forced to awaken all Anti- 
quity, that he might call it to his succour and 
" make a party against his own time." For 
a like reason, Milton began with showing, 
that " no Nation or well-instituted State, if 
" they valued Books at all, did ever use this 
" way of Licensing." 

The darkness then prevalent, that is compa- 
ratively with the brighter days, and the wider 
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Spread of intellectual light which we en- 
joy, induced Writers of every description 
to be full and circumstantial, and to exercise 
little discrimination in selecting. Our Poets 
were slow in learning the art to blot; and 
not unfrequently lost themselves in expansion. 
Few Prose-writers had any fear, that they 
could oppress their subject, or weary their 
Readers, Most of them heaped together 
all they could amass ; like Burton and 
Hakeem. Of this rambling manner and of 
the protracted digressions of the age, ff ater- 
housy in his Commentary on Forlesciie de Lau- 
flibus Legum AngUte affords many a tedious 
specimen, and If hitelock's " Notes uppon 
" tlieKing's Writt for choosing IMembers of 
** Parlement," are full as desultory and try- 
ing to the patience. Not only so, parallels 
drawn from the Greek and Roman Writers 
then passed for precedents, from which ar- 
guments of great force might be deduced. 
Now the case is greatly altered. They would 
inevitably disparage any modern production, 
as an idle and ambitious vanity to display 
that sort of reading, of which it would at this 
day be an affront to suppose any man above 
the common level, ignorant. Even the 
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Courts of Law did not reject them. Sir Ed- 
ward Coke had as little suspicion that he was 
wandering from his object while iiluminalingj 
f as he fancied, the pages of his Institutes with 
loose quotations from Virgil, Tacitus, and 
Tullif, as he had in the extraneous paragraph 
to show the existence of Parliaments among 
the Israelites, in his Chapter which treats on 
our high Court of Parliament. 

A similar inadvertency to the ruling per- 
suasion would have raised a smile in this 
perspicacious Commentator, where Milton 
vouches seriously the quotations of St. Paul 
from the Heathen Poets to justify himself 
for his studies in Pagan Learning. But with 
a fanaticism equivalent to that of the Ma- 
hometans, who believe their Koran to be 
also ordained as a complete moral and civil 
I code for the regulation of human affairs, 
\ our Scripture was at that time taken by mul- 
titudes for tlie direction of conduct, and for 
the government of life in all its various re- 
lations, as well secular as religious. The 
motive for this appeal is therefore easy to be 
xmderstood. The appeal was powerful when 
every doubtful case was to be resolved by 
the application of a text from holy writ. 
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Men in those days were so familiarized to 
walk by this sacred rule, that Waller, the 
Poet, in objection to the Bill to enforce the 
burial of the Dead in woollen shrouds, cited 
to the House of Commons the Evangelist 
who has recorded that Christ was buried in 
Unen: 

Since the Areopagitica was written off 
on the spur of a present occasion, and, as 
well as unpremeditated, was on a topic 
where none had gone before him, it is clearly 
certain, that Milton could only have drawn 
from the stores of Knowlege he had already 
accumulated. Felir ianfo argmnento iiigemum, 
felht tmito ingenio argumcntmn. Accidentally 
called forth, he was more fortunate in his 
subject than Somers, Locke, and Tloadky 
were in their refutations of the claim arro- 
gated by our Scottish Dynasty to uncon- 
ditional submission on the part of the Peo- 
ple, and to their own immunity from human 
jurisdiction. 

To hinder our Forefathers from embracing 
tlie "bowstring maxim" of Passive Obedi- 
ence, these powerful Vindicators of revo- 
lutionary principles entered the lists against 
Filmer and his disciples, and we must never 
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reftise them the honour eminently their due 
for having overthrown and brought into 
lasting contempt the favourite doctrine of 
James tliat " Prai/ers ami Tears" were all that 
God pennitted Subjects to interpose to the 
will and pleasure of any one whose brow was 
encircled with an hereditary Crown. Now 
that the question of a divine Right of Suc- 
cession to the Throne is, by the recognition 
of the Compact between our King and tlie 
People, no longer a problem with us, the 

^ writings for and against the patriarchal hy- 
pothesis have outlived their importance, and 
remain on the shelf with their dust undis- 
turbed, but by him, who in an abundance of 
leisure is curious to learn what pleas could 
have been set up on behalf of this enormous 
folly. Ml lton's defence of unrestricted 
Publication may confidently lay claim to a 
duration of practical utility far more ex- 
tended. It can never cease to have its value 
on political considerations, till this natural 

^and constitutional* Right ceases to be an 
* I say natural and constitutiottal after BiiiLap Hiiyter, 
who reasons thus : " the Uberty of the Press is connected 
« with natural Liberty. 

" The Liberty of the Subject being now generally ad- 
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object of jealousy or hatred with those who 
may bear rule over us. A poHtical millenium, 
the signs and prognostics of the times in 
which we Uve forbid us to beUeve fast ap- 
proaching. 



" mitted to be founded in the Reservations made in that 
" Compact, which origiDally cemented Society, supposeth 
" the use of Speecli, 

" The Men who first gave up their natural Rights for the 
" Iienefits of Society, must have stickled hard for the faculty, 
" which promoted and facilitated the conjunction; and most 
" certainly, they never entered into a compact, that, if at 
" any time the gift of Speech should be grossly abused by 
" any number of Men, a whole Nation would submit to be 
" deprived of the use of it. 

" Whatever they cannot be supposed to have given up re- 
" mains a natural Right, and is a part of those Rights, which 
" constitute the Liberty of the Subject, 

*' British Liberty consists in the power of asserting, by Re- 
" presenlatives, those natural Rights which were reserved as 
" the liberty of the Subject, at the first institution of So- 
" ciety. It would be an act of sedition, as well as ao ab- 
" surdity, to insinuate that this power is ever likely to be 
" perverted, to the destruction of any natural Right thus re- 
" served : so close is the alliance between the Liberty of the 
" Press and the Liberty of a British Subject. 

" We may judge, from this view of the case, how greatly 
" those learned Alea are mistaken, who deny the constitu- 
" tional existence of the Liberty of the Press, because the 
" Press is not co-eval with Magna Charta. The Use and 
« Liberty of Speech were antecedent to that great Charter of 
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Succeeding advocates for the Freedom of 
Printing have copied not unfrequently as 
well as largely from this Oration. Among 
oUiers, Mathew Thidal writing in 1698 
against Mr. Fukeimjs Bill to provide, with 
other restrictions on the Press, that no un- 
licenced Newspaper should be in circula- 
tion*, transcribed from it without scruple, 
with Httle alteration and without aclsnow- 
legement. It is not unlikely he was appre- 
hensive, that the name of Milton would 
have been detrimental to the cause for which 
he was ably and anxiously contending ! for 
the first Edition of the Prose-works in a col- 
lected form, which came out in the same 
year, bears in the title-page that it was 
^rmted n.t Amsterdam. It was, we must, infer 
from this air of concealment, a Re-publica- 
tioD too obnoxious for a London BookselleeJ 



" BritUh Liberties; and Printing is only a more extensivsl 
" and improved kind of Speech." 

An Essay on tlte Liberty of the Press, chiefly as UM 

respects personal Slander ; p. t!. 1754. i 

Haifter was, I believe, one of the present King's Preceptor*, I 

aad was translated from Norwich to London in 17G1. 

* 7\ndai's Contiauation of Rapin: \. 350, — Ralph: 

u. 717. 
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to avow. The same reason ' constrained 
Mr. Traidiav'l about the same time to resort 
to Uiis precaution in printing his excellent 
History of Standing Annies : as did the Print- 
ers of Montesquieu's works in France till the 
Constituent Assembly met in 17SJ)- Just as 
the late Mr. If'ilkes, when early in this reign 
he presented the Public from his private 
Printing Press with a translation of Bou/anger's 
Theologico-political Research into the Origin 
and Progress of Despotism, deemed it pru- 
dent to screen himself behind the same sub- 
terfuge. 

So dark was the cloud of prejudice which 
eclipsed the lustre of Milton's name; and 
that too after the Revolution of 1688. Hap- 
pily it has passed away. We begin to make 
some retribution for slight and neglect : 
his Prose has at lengtli forced itself so far 
into notice that it is read, and sometimes 
quoted. 

Suum cuique decus Poslerilaa rependet. The 
gradually accumulating suffrages of suc- 
ceeding ages are an unerring indication of 
transcendent merit : as a monument reai*ed 
by the public voice after the lapse of a cen- 
tury would be a surer testimony of departed 
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excellence than any erection to commemo- 
rate tlie eminent dead immediately following 
upon tlieir decease. But there have been 
few, very few, who after their names had 
been decried like Milton's ; nay, few 
whose names had only been in abeyance, as 
it were, for so long a term of probation who 
could establisli by general consent a claim to 
postlmmous honours. 

(It is gratifying to find that amid the ob- 
oquy and detraction, in which through the 
lurn of times Milton spent his declining 
^ears, he consoled himself with a sure and 
certain hope of ultimate renown. For rea- 
sons sufliciently obvious, Baconvfhen looking 
forward to ** a life beyond life" in the minds 
of future generations, bequeathed his fame 
to foreign nations. Milton had only to ap- 
■peal from the temper of the day : 

"At ultimi nepotes, 



" Adhibebit, intogro s: 



" Si quid 



mcremuT sana p 



A prophetic anticipation*. Perhaps his 



' " Such hoDDurable visioDs biing, 
" As sooth'd great Milton's injur'd age, 
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fortitude drew additional vigour from the 
depression he then experienced. He could 
not but know, that a hasty reputation, 
springing from contemporaneous praise was 
often a forced and sickly product : in not a 
few instances, Uttle better than an artificial 
flower, and of as short and fleeting a date. 
While he must have been equally sensible 
that Fame when of tardier growth and well- 
ripened reserves itself in store for a late 
posterity. 

** Our monarch Oak, the patriarch of Trees, 
^ Shoots rising up and spreads by slow degrees :" 

whereas tropical vegetation, under the rays 
of a vertical sun, is as transitory as it. is 
rapid. 

The inclination which has started up, an^ 
is visibly gaining ground among us, to cul- 
tivate a general acquaintance with the elder 
Authours of our own Nation is highly credit- 
able to the reigning pursuits in Literature. 
We should vainly search the Continent in 
quest of Writings more deserving a diligent 

" When in prophetic dreams he saw 
'^ The race unborn with pious awe 
'' Imbibe each Virtue from his heavenly page/' 

Akenside^ 
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irusal than some we have to boast as dig- 
nifying our Island toward the close of the 
sixteenth and through the next century. 

In confirmation of this opinion, I might 
exhibit a long scroll of no vulgar names : I 
will enumerate no more than Ralcig/i, Bacon, 
StldcH, and Milton. Where can we receive 

ller lessons on the grand examples and 

rhts which History holds forth for the con- 
duct of Nations than are to be found in 
the volume of Jiakigh and his learned As- 
sistants ? And Bacon, who deposed the 
StagjTite after his prescriptive sway over the 
Schools, now has his eminent services to- 
ward the advancement of true Philosophy 
acknowleged at home and abroad by the 
warmest votaries to the Writers of classical 
Antiquity. While Selden, for scholarship 
only not universal, and for his indefatigable 
researches into the original constitutions of 
the State, must be consulted and venerated 
es a Sage, to whom Learning and the Li- 
berties of England are alike and largely in- 
debted. Neither will Milton, in scope and 
reach of Thought, nor in wide extent of 
Knowlege, and least of all in a devoted at- 
tachment to the supreme interests of the 
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human race, be found second to any who 
could be named, though he be estimated 
without regard to the deathless offspring of 
his Muse. Beside that several of his pieces 
are on the cardinal principles of our na- 
tional policy in Church and State, and 
written at an epocha the most momentous of 
any in the annals of Britain, the energies of 
his unwearied intellect, his vast and various 
acquisitions, his disinterested and fearless 
search after Truth; — all combine with his 
elevation of sentiment, and uniform recti- 
tude of intention, to give a deep and live- 
ly interest to every disquisition to which 
he applied himself. So that it is inexcusa- 
ble in an English Gentleman, who feels it to 
be due to his station to attain a competent 
proficiency in the History and in the Lite- 
rature of his native Country, to allow any 
portion of so great a Writer's works to be 
unknown to him : " Quce etiam si Orator non 
" sis^ et sis ingenuus Civis Romanus^ tamen ne- 
" cessaria est!' 

No circumstance can contribute to make 
this path to liberal and useful information 
more attractive and consequently more fre- 
quented than to clear away those obstruc- 
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lions to a Reader's easy progress which have 
gro^m up in a series of years and overspread 
manj"" places once sufficiently obvious. To 
remove, for so much, these discouragements 
is the Editor's hope in the present Repub- 
lication. Occasional explanation of uncom- 
mon words and phrases, and of allusions to 
particular circumstances which through the 
intermediate distance of time are become 
obscure, and will seldom be understood 
without a key ; as well as notices on per- 
sonal touches, which have lost their point 
from age, must bo always convenient. 

Perhaps there is no English Authour of 
the same standing who demands glossarial 
and explanatory comment more frequently 
than Milton. He was of " amplitude of 
" mind to greatest deeds :" while with hun 
Genius and Industry, by a rare felicity, 
walked hand in hand. Blessed with this 
character of mind he was never remiss 
when he believed, that it might be con- 
ducive to the general welfare to exercise 
his thoughts and his pen on temporary 
topics ; and if, as in this defence of an 
unlicensed Press, the theme were of per- 
manent and vital importance, he was a spec- 
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tator of the striking and extraordinary scenes 
continually passing before him, of a com- 
plexion much too ardent for his thoughts to 
escape all tinge from them, which now 
darkening his sense renders elucidation ac- 
ceptable. Exclusive, moreover, of phraseo- 
logy which the mutations of language have 
made obsolete, he delighted in recondite 
meanings and in far-sought illustration. 
Sometimes, it may be, in ostentation of the 
intellectual wealth he possessed ; 



^< His was the treasure of two thousand years : 



f> 



sometimes possibly forgetting how few have 
arisen so intimately conversant with Letters, 
sacred and profane, as himself, or to whom 
the whole range of human Science was 
equally familiar. 

** He knew each lane^ and every alley green, 
'^ Dingle or bushy dell of thb wide wood, 
^^ And every bosky bourne from side to side, 
^^ His daily walks, and ancient neighbourhood." 
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There is no need of a Preface to recommend this 
admirable Defence of the best of human Rights, to 

I any one who has ever heard of the divine Mil- 
ton i and it is impossible to produce better Argu- 
ments, or to set them in a more convincing, 
awakening Light, 

I Is it possible that any free-born Briton, who is 
capable of thinking, can ever lose all sense of 
Religion and Virtue, and of the dignity of human 
Nature to such a degree, as to wish for that uni- 
versal Ignorance, Darkness, and Barbarity, against 
which the absolute Freedom of the Press is the 
only preservative ? For what else spreads Light, 
or diffuses Knowlege through the World ? But it 
seems, as a sense of the value of Health is some- 
times lost in the midst of its full enjoyment i so 
Men, through a habit of Liberty, may become in- 
sensible of its inestimable worth ; otherwise would not 
f 
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every one awake, rouse himselF, and say, when the 
most dear and valuable of all the Privileges, that 
Government is designed to protect, is menaced, 
that he will sooner part with Life itself, than 
with that Liberty, without which Life is not 
worth the having: that he will sooner suffer his 
eyes to ^be put out, than his Understanding to be 
extinguished. We are told in History, of a^ Peo« 
pie, that after they had been inured to Slavery, 
were in a panick fear, when their Liberty was 
offered to them. And this terrible effect of Slavery 
ought to make every Lover of Mankind tremble at 
the Thoughts of any steps or approaches toward 
the diminution of Liberty. <' For without it,'' as 
Homer has told us, <' Men soon cease to be Men : 
<< they soon cease to be rational Creatures ^'' 

^ We are told in History of a People, ^c] The Cappadociani * 
tee Strabo; p. %\5.foL Anutel. 1707. 

* For without it, cu Homer h(u told us, Men soon cease to he 
Men : they soon cease to be rational creatures.^ Thomson^ we 
must conjecture, intended a paraphrase on the foUowing 
couplet, 

"UliAW yip r' iperiji ditoalyvrou evpv^a, Zsv^ 
^Avepos, BUT* 3y jxev xalx MXtov f^fj^p fXTjciy. 

Odyss, xvii. SS2. 

At least he approaches nearer to this than to any other passage 
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Now without the absolute unbounded Freedom 
of Writing and Publishing, there is no Liberty; no 
shadow of it: it is an empty sound. For what 
can Liberty mean, if it does not mean, the Liberty 
of exercising^, improving and informing our Under- 
standings ? *' A People have Liberty," said a truly 
good King of England, " when they are free as 
"Thought is free'." "What is it that makes a City, 

which my mind recurs to in Homer ; who, contrary to the prac- 
tice of the dramatic Poets of Greece, scallered hii yywficu, OE 
Rcntentioui thought*, with a sparing hand. 

This generous distich, for the important truth it inculcates, 
has been cited by a succession of Writers from Plato to Frank- 
lin ; so often that, compressed into a single line, it has almost 
become a proverbial adage. 

' A People have Liberti/, said a truly good King of England, 
,wben they are free as thought is free.] A lofiy sentiment, 
which resembles bo strongly the style of & popular Oralour in 
our own day, that we should never expect to meet with it ia 
the Will of an Anglo-Saxon King. To Alfred, it has, howcTer, 
been ascribed by most of his liiographerj, and has passed on 
Tyrrel, Hume, and others of our national Historians as authentic. 
I find it to originate in the misconception, or perhaps in the 
license, of the Translator of this curious record into Laiin ; lee 
Aj/p. II. of Wiae':) Edition of Sir J, SpelmanU Latin Life of 
Affred: or Auer'a Lite of Alfred: " £t mecum lota nobilitaa 
" West Saxonies gentis pro recio jure consentiunt; quod me 
" oportet dimiltere eos ila liberos, aicut t'n kominecogUatio iptiua 
" contiitit." p. 80. 8vo, 1722. Oxoa. 

According to Tyrrell {Hitt. nf England; I. 310. fol. 1638.) 
this Tranalation was made by Aiur Menevensis, Whoever was 
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(said the good Alcaus^, a Poet, whose Mase 
was always sacred and faithful to the best of 



the Translator^ the origioal text affords no colour for this flash 
of eloquence. In an edition of this antient document printed 
at the Clarendon Press, under the care of Sir Herbert Crqfi, the 
passage stands thus: •} ic bibbe on s^^F nsunan. 3 on hif 
hali^pa. f minpa ma^ nan. ne ypjrepeajiba ne ^ej^ence nan. 
nseni^ cypelip ]>ajia }>e ic jpope^ealft. •} me pep-feaxena ]>itan to 
pihte 2;epeh«oji ]>8et ic hi mot Isetan fpa jrpeo jya ]>eope fpfl^)^ ic 
j^ille. ac ic pop sobej* lupan. 3 pp miope paple }>eap)%. pjUe f hj 
fyn heopa pjieolpef pyp^. 3 hjpa cyjiej*. 3 ic on sobej* hpenbef 
naman beobe )>{et hj nan man ne bpocie. ne nub peoj- manuo^e. 
ne mib nseni^m ]>msum. f hj ne motan ceojran fpjlcne mann 
fpylcehj pyllan: (p. 24. 4to. 1788.) Manning rendered this 
closely as follows : " And I beseech, in God's nane, and in hit 
" Saints', that of my Relations none, nor of my Heirs none do 
" obstruct, none of the freedom of those that I have redeemed. 
And for me the West Saxon Nobles as lawful have pro- 
nounced that I them may leave either free or bond whether 
** I will. But I, for God's love, and for my Soul's advantage, 
** will that they be of their freedom masters, and of their will, 
** and I, in God the living's name intreat that them no Man do 
'' not disturb, neither by money-exactions, nor by no manner 
« of means, that they may not choose such Man as they will." 

I have collated this extract with the original MS. in Saxon, 
which belonged to the late Mr. Jstle, and I found it to be cor- 
rect. We therefore ought to construe this humane direction in 
the Will of our venerated Lawgiver to mean that he had ob- 
tained a license from the Nobles for the manumission of his 
Bondmen; without which it could not by the Laws of the 
Saxons have been valid. The reason of which, as it is assigned 
by Bishop Squire, was, that *' though their Lords, without 
** donbt, might give np thttr private claim to them, as their 
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** caases) it is not walls ant! buildiags ; no, it is 
" being inhabited by Men : by Men, who know 

" Siavei ; yet none but the public, i. e. the voice of the whole 
" nation, could admit them lo the priTilegei of the native 
" Freemen." An Enquiry into the Foundation tff the EngOtk 
Constitution; &c. p. 120. (tt.) edit. 1753. 

By a Law of tVillia«i the Conqaeror a Villein wa» lo be 
emancipated with much ceremony in full County Court: " £t 
" probibemos ut duIIuei vendnt liominem extra pairiam : Si qui 
" vero velit servum suum liberum facere, tradat euin Vicecomiii 
" per manum dextram in pleao comitatu, quietum iiluni da- 
" mare debet a jugu serviiulia sus per mauuniissinnem, et oi- 
" tcndat ei liberas vias, et portas, et tiadal illi libera ar ma, 
" acilicet, laaceam, et gladium deinde liber homo eflicitur." 
Ltget AnglO'SaxoniciE : by iVilktns ; p. 229, fal. 1721, Neither 
under the ftudal system could the mauumiuiun of his 
immediate Owner »el a Villein completely free: itwat required 
to be ratified by the superiour Lord. 

It is well worthy of remark, that our Patriot King and Pre.<i- 
I dent fFa«Aiiigfon were embafcassed alike by legal dilTiculiJes in 
the testamentary enfrancbizemeat of iheir Slaves. Ten centu- 
ries divided ihem. Tcndimut in Lacium. Yet bow tardy in 
some respects haa been the advance of human inititutiona to- 
ward Liberty and Justice. 

" Alas ! how fainr, 
" How slow, the dawn of Beauty and of Truth 
" Breaks the reluctant shades of Goihic night 
" Which yet involve the Nations ! " 

* Said the good Alcieus, &c.] This fragment of the Lesbian 
B«rd has come down to us in an Oration by .iristida : tee v. 2. 
p. 207. otJebb't edit. 4to. 1722. 

[t is also preserved, as a literary Friend poiuted out to aie> 
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'^ with Knowlege, Sense and Reason^ are as mon- 
'^ strous as a Beast with hundreds of eyes would 
'^ be ; and that such a Beast will never bear its 
<' burden peaceably. Whence he infers, it is im- 
'< possible to promote despotic Power, while Leam- 
*^ ing is encouraged and extended. The People 
'^ must be hood- winked, or rather bliqded, if one 

man's Section du Peuple, *' Tous les Politiques sont d'accord qae 
*' ti les Peuples etoient trop d lear aise, il seroit impossible de 
" les conlenir dans les Regies de leur DeToir ; lear Fondement 
*' est qu'ayant moins de connoissance que )es aatres ordres de 
TEtat beaucoup plus cultivez^ oo plus instruits, s'ils n'etoient 
retenos par quelque n^cessite^difficilementdemeuroient-ilsdant 
les Regies qui leur sont prescrites par laRaisonetparlesLoiz. 
*' La Raison ne permet pas de les ezempter de tootm 
Charges^ parce qu'en perdant en tel cas la marque de leur 
Sujetion^ ils perdroient aussi la me moire de leur Condition, et 
«' que s'ils Etoient libres de Tributs, ils penseroient I'etre de 
** rObeissance. // ksfatu comparer aux Mulcts qui eianiaccad" 
** twncz a la Charge, se gdtcnt par im long rcpos plus que par le 
** travail: mais ainsi que ce travail doit ^tre mod^r^^ et qu'il 
" feut que la charge de ces Animaux soit proportionnee a lears 
•' forces:" &c. Tom. 1. p. 185. Svo. 1740. 

Certainly, the Cardinal may claim the merit of speaking out 
as to the rule of action with all arbitrary Governments. — The 
authenticity of this Testament has been a subject of contro- 
versy between Voltaire and other French writers; a ques- 
tion of little moment. We may be assured that Richlieu, in 
common with other Ministers of despotic Kings, acted on these 
principles, whether he had the honesty or the effrontery to 
avow them. 
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' woald have them tame and patient drudges. In 
* short, you must treat them every way like Pack- 
*' horses or Mules, not excepting tlie bells about 
"their necks, which by their perpetual jingling, 
" may be of use to drown Iheir cares." Now this 
is plain dealing, and consistent Politicks. But to 
talk of Liberty and free Government, publick Good 
und rational Happiness, as requiring limitations on 
the Press, and Licensers of Books, is as absurd, as 
to speak of Liberty in a dungeon, with chains on 
every limb. Hobhes too was consistent with him- 
self, and advises those, who aim at absolute domi- 
nion, to destroy all the antient Greek and Latin 
Authours*! because if those are read, principles of 

' Hoblies too via* eonnstcnl with himseff', and adcista ihoie who 
aim at absolute dominion, la destroy ail the antient Greek and 
Latin AuikoT^; ^c] Subtle as this Metaphysician was he may 
on this head be "confronted wlthselT comparisons." Both the 
Authour of Oceana and Diydcn have preserved his well-founiled 
apophthegm, thai " a Man teas always against Reason, if 
"Reason was against him." And when Hobbes [p. 14a 
Works; fol. 1651.) doubts not " but if it had been a thing con- 
" trary to any Man's right of Dominion, or to the interest of 
" men that have Dominion, that the three Angles of a Triangle 
" should be equal to two Angles of a Square; that Doctrine 
" should have been, if not dispnted, yet by the burning of all 
" books of Geometry, suppressed, as far as he whom il concerned 
"was able:"~lic incautiously discloses why he breathed a 
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Liberty, and just sentiments of the Digfaity and 
Rights of Mankind must be imbib'd. But can 
there be more glaring bare-faced nonsense than to 

wish for the extermination of antient Learning. Prccpanderc 
lumina Mentis is a Motto which never could be borne by the 
Writer of the Leviathan. 

Had Milton not deviated from the established opinions in 
Church and State, should we not ere now have seen the hue 
and lineaments of his character drawn in contrast with those of 
his celebrated Contemporary ? The fervent Piety which dis- 
tinguished by far the most sublime of Christian Poets, was 
directly opposite to the skepticism of Hobbes, Their contra- 
riety in many other features was not less striking: in their 
lives and in their opinions they were as unlike as Boyle to 
BoUngbroke. 

When the rising troubles at home prognosticated the approach 
of civil War, Milton then travelling over classic ground, and 
bending his course toward Greece with all her strong attractions 
for a Scholar and a Poet, abruptly hastened back to England, 
thinking no sacrifice too great for the su^ort of his Country's 
Liberty : " In Siciliam quoque et Graeciam trajicere volentem 
^ me, tristis ex Anglii belli civilis nuntius revocavit : Turpe 
'' enim existimabam, dum mei cives domi de Libertate dimica- 
" rent, me animi caus4 otios^ peregrinari." Pr. fV. IL 332. 
ed. 1738. And he laid out the better part of his. Life in vin* 
dicating it. 

The Philosopher of Malmesbury deserted his country and 
fled to Paris that he might live in safety. " His whole Life 
" (as his Biographer relates) was governed by his fears ; " of 
the Clergy more especially, whom the latitude of his specula- 
iiona bad raised op against him. Milton's manly spirit 
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say, ** That the very support of a free Constitution 
" requires the extinction of the Press;" that is, the 
extinction of the only means of knowing what we 

set him above all such apprehensionE. Having given olTence 
while at Kome by his open profession of the Protestant Faith, 
though warned that the English Jesuits were plotting against 
him in case he should return lo that City> yet not at all 
daunted, he went thither the second lime with a deterroina- 
lion not lo begin any discourse about Religion; at the same 
time, when attacked he defended his own at the Papal See 
as freely as before. " I never (says he) shrunk from the 
" avowal of my tenets," ibid. p. 33-2, Hobha most have 
laughed at such inflexible Probity ; for he inculcated that every 
one should profess the religion of the Magistrate. Not so 
Milton : who refused to enter into the Church because 
it was his belief that " be who took Orders must >ubscribe 
" Slave." ibid. I. 62. 

Again; Milton in oiBce under Cromwell gave bim open 
and uncourtly counsel, and after the Protector had engrossed 
the powers of the State, he exhorted him never lo desert the 
principles which be had professed, laying before him the ag- 
gravated enormity of his crime, if he should become a Tyrant, 
and betray the cause he had defended in Parliament and in the 
field ; (see the close of the 2od Dc/.). But Ilohbii. like 
Spinoza, as if there was no distinction between Force and Jus- 
tice, accounted Right lo be the consequence of Power, and 
held that whatever a man can do, it is lawTul for him to do. 
Hobbes at Paris therefore wrote in anp|iort of Cromeell'i 
usurpation. 

This hardened advocate for despotism and Pensioner of 
diariall. strove to degrade Mankind in their very nature lo a 
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are as Men and Christians : what our Natures are 
capable of: what is our just happiness, and how 
we ought to be treated by our Governours : that is, 
by those whom we have entrusted with the manage- 
ment of our interests and concerns. 

I hope it will never be this Nation's misfortune 
to fall into the hands of an Administration, that do 
not from their Souls abhor any thing that has but 
the remotest tendency toward the erection of a 
new and arbitrary jurisdiction over the Press: or 

level with the beasts of the field : for no other reason (said 
Clarendon truly) than that they might be fit to wear the chains 
he had provided for them. How repugnant this to Milton's 
Doctrine ; who makes the Angel Raphael say authoritatively 
to Adam# 

*' Accuse not Nature, she hath done her part ; 
" Do thou but thine, and be not diffident 
" Of Wisdom^ she deserts thee not, if thou 
" Dismiss not her. 

P. L. VIII, 561. 

And who after the Restoration, filled with indignant sorrow, 
lamented, that " when God hath decreed Senritude on a sinful 
*' Nation, fitted by their own vices for no condition but ser- 
*' vile, all estates of Government are alike unable to avoid 
«• it" (Hut. qf Britain, b. v. c. 1.) 

In a word, Milton's name was a horrour at the Court of 
CharUs IL and the portrait of Hobba was in his cabinet. 
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can otherwise look upon any attempt lliat way, 
than as ihe greatest impiety, the cruellest, the 
wickedest, the most irreligious thing that can be 
imagined. Would it not be sacrilegiously robbing 
God of the only worship he delights in, the wor- 
ship of the Heart and Understanding? Can there 
be Religion or Virtue without Reason, Thought, 
and Choicer Or can Reason, Thinking, Know- 
lege and Choice, gubi<ist without the only con- 
ceivable means of making Men wise and under- 
standing, rational, and virtuous ? What is the 
Kingdom of Christ? Doth not our Saviour de- 
light in calling it Liglit, and a Kingdom of Light? 
And what did he come to destroy but the King- 
dom of Darkness ? And can there be a Kingdom 
of Light, witliout the Liberty, the unconstrained 
Liberty of diffusing Light and Knowlege? What 
is the Reformation, or what does it mean but tlie 
Liberty, the absolute and perfect Liberty, of cor- 
recting and refuting errors, and of undeceiving 
Mankind f What is it that we call Protest- 
antism, but a resolution stedfaslly and undaunt- 
edly to oppose all encroachments upon rational 
Liberty, the Liberty of the Judgment and Under- 
standing i and to maintain it as our most valuable 
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treasure, oar greatest and noblest Priyilege, in 
comparison of which, all other Rights are mean 
and trifling, and hardly deserve the name of bles- 
sings and advantages ? A free Protestant Country, 
without the Liberty of the Press, is a contradiction 
in terms ; it is free Slavery, or inchained Liberty. 
Light and Darkness are not more opposite than 
Liberty and the deprivation of the means of being 
rational. 

Who, that loves Mankind, is not sorry, that any 
thing is ever published tending to confound Men's 
Understanding, mislead their Judgments, or de- 
prave their Morals ? But is there any more likely 
method for Sense to prevail against absurdities, 
than leaving her at full liberty to paint them 
in their native colours? Can Truth be better 
armed against Error than with the mighty blade of 
uncontrouled Reason ? Or Virtue more surely 
triumph over Immorality, than by the vigorous 
execution of the truly wholesome Laws purposely 
framed for her support ? 

I hate all Calumny and Defamation, as I hate 
the corruption of heart, from which alone it can 
proceed ; and do with the utmost zeal detest those 
profaners of Liberty, who pretending to be friends 
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to it, have recourse to such black diabolical me- 
thods. Bat I take the Laws already in force 
among us, to be a more than sufficient preservative 
(at least as far as human Prudence is able to pro- 
vide) against all the abusive overt-acts, I am ootv 
expressing my abhorrence of: And as such we 
have reason to esteem them very valuable secnri- 
ties of our Liberties and Reputations. But be- 
caose wicked things are publish'd, must there be 
no publishing i I know it is objected that there 
is a medium between an absolute Liberty of the 
Press, and an absolute suppression of it. Which 
I admit; but yet aver the mediom (by which 
either Licensing, or nothing at alt is meant) is far 
worse on ail accounts, than either extreme. For 
though we are indeed told, that Licensers would 
serve us with wholesome goods, feed ua with food 
convenient for us, and only prevent the distribu- 
tion of poison ; sure such cant was never meant 
to impose on any, but those who are asleep, and 
cannot see one inch before them. Let no true 
Briton therefore be deceived by such fallacious 
speeches, hut consider tbe necessary consequences 
which roust follow, and he will soon find that it is 
as the flattering language of the strange Woman 
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[in the Book of Proverbs] who with her fair 
smooth tongue^ beguileth the simple, and leadeth 
them as an ox to the slaughter. That plausible 
and deceitful language leadeth indeed into the 
chambers of Darkness and Death. But this subject 
is fully handled in the excellent Treatise subjoined. 
I will only propose to the consideration of all 
Lovers of Religion, Virtue, Science, and Mankind^ 
the few following Queries 3 and every one ought 
methinks to propose them to himself every day 
of his Life, as making a fundamental Cate- 
chism. For if the Truths, which these con- 
tain, are not fundamental, Man is not a 
Man, but a beast; Religion and Virtue are 
empty names. 

L What is our most valuable part, or what is 
it that maketh us capable of Religion, Virtue, and 
rational Happiness ? Is it not our Reason or Un- 
derstanding ? 

2, What then is the noblest Privilege that be^ 
longs to Man ? Is it not the free exercise of his 
Understanding, the full use of all the means of 
advancing in Virtue, and Knowlege ? 
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3. What is it then that is^ and must be, the 
chief end of Goverament to encourage and pro* 
mote ? Is it not Knowlege^ Virtue, and Religion ? 

4. And can Knowlege, Virtue, or Religion be 
promoted, if the only means of promoting them are 
taken away ? For what ar^ the means of pro* 
moting them, but the Liberty of Writing and Pub* 
lishing, without running any risque but that of 
being refuted or ridiculed, where any thing ad* 
vanced chances to labour under the just imputation 
of Falshood or Absurdity ? 

THOMSON, 
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I INVENTION OF THE ART OF PRINTING. 



^^K the meagre Life of Thomson prefixed by 
Murdoch to his Edition of this Poet's Worka, 
it is unnoticed that Thomson was an Editor 
trfthe Areopagitica. A fact we may con- 
clude from their silence to have been equally 
unknown to the Earl of Bvcftan, and to his 
Other Biographers ; who appear to have been 
also ignorant, that the Translation into En- 
glish of " the Commentaries of the Emperor 
" Marcus AntoTunuSy by James Thomson^ 
*' Gent." 8vo. 1747, was by the hand of the 
Poet ; as my Informant was told by Mr 
Floyer Sydenham, 

In 1738, a translation of Cromwell's Mani- 
festo against the Spaniards, which was drawn 
S2 
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up in Latin by Milton, and first printed in 
1655, was published by Millar, who was 
Thoinson's Publisher. To this Pamphlet, his 
Britannia was appended. As I conjecture, 
he rendered this State-Paper into English, 
and republished this poetical invective with 
a hope to assist, like Glover, in exciting a na- 
tional clamour for a Spanish AVar : then a 
leading object of the Parliamentary Party in 
opposition with whom he had associated him- 
self. 

Thomson's reprint of this Speech for the 
Liberty of unHcensed Printing came out not 
k>hg after the Act had passed requiring all 
dramatic Writings to be licensed by the 
Chamberlain of the King's Household, prior 
to their representation in a Theatre : without 
any doubt it was this Statute which suggested 
the propriety of this republication at that 
juncture. 

The importance of the subject will always 
stamp a value on this spirited Preface, while, 
as an original composition in prose by the 
Poet of the Seasons it is matter for Uterary 
curiosity. 

Is it not singular that Thomson should no 
where have touched on the Art of Printing 



I 
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in the expanded poem which he entitled Li- 
berty ? This fell within the scope of that 
work much more aptly than the episode on 
Pythagoras and his Philosophy, or than the 
geographical outline of the Roman Empire. 
The natural, the necessary, the close alliance 
between Knowlege and Freedom would have 
fully justified its introduction. A fair occa- 
sion offered, which it is surprising an Editor 
of Milton's Vindication of an open Press 
should overlook, when after deploring the 
prostration of the human mind in the dark 
ages, he sings in animated strains the return 
of the presiding Goddess of his Poem bring- 
ing Science and the Arts in her train. This 
groupe has in some sort relieved the general 
languor of that piece ; to which a well- 
fancied transition descriptive of the manifold 
benefits accruing to Mankind from the un- 
obstructed enjoyment of this invention 
might have still further conduced. 

The expression of Thought by the Voice 
is in its nature a very limited faculty, and of 
transient effect ; while oral Narration is so 
vague that Facts disfigured by colloquial 
Tradition soon grow obscure, as well as 
more doubtful in aullxority at every repeti- 
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tion, and should they not degenerate into 
Fable, are if once forgotten irretrievably 
lost. Accordingly, to embody the concep- 
tions of Mind, and thus to confer on them 
a material existence with an extension be- 
yond the power of Speech, is among the first 
endeavours of Man, as soon as he has 
raised himself above animal Life. The abori- 
ginal inhabitants of the northern Continent 
of America, who are not yet arrived at the 
pastoral stage in the progress of ameliora- 
tion, preserve their simple annals by Hie- 
roglyphics, natural and symbolical, graven 
on tablets of birch-bark among some tribes; 
in others, they obtain a short-hved memory 
for their transactions by the varied arrange- 
ment of beads. The imperfections and the 
inadequacy of all such rude, yet elaborate, 
attempts to give the operations of Intellect a 
tangible habitation and to delineate articu- 
lated breath, could not but have been pain- 
fully felt in the earliest dawnings of the so- 
cial state. If it had not been for the ex- 
ception of the Chinese, we should have 
rashly pronounced, that while ignorant of the 
secret of Letters, Mankind could never ap- 
proach the pale of Civilization ; and that an 
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e^»edient so apt as a literal character to 
render Thought and Sound visible and per- 
manent must speedily and inevitably have 
karought all arbitrary and occult signs into 
disuse. 

The ability of describing the images of 
Sense, and of conveying to the mind of 
others through the eye, the abstractions of 
the Understanding by written words, is in- 
deed a wonderful acquirement. How forci- 
bly the Polytheists of Egypt and of Greece 
were struck with the incalculable benefits of 
alphabetic writing, they showed by venerat- 
ing the inventor as a Divinity : in acknow- 
legement, under the names of Thoth and of 
Hermes, to that individual who had contri- 
buted in a larger measure than any other to 
the well-being of his fellow- creatures. As, 
through a similar impulse of gratitude for 
the good received, divine honours were paid 
in Greece and Italy to the inventress of the 
Loom and of the Plow, and to those who 
first taught the use of Grain and the culture 
of the Vine and Olive*. 

* It is rather extraordinary, that they who have thought, 
tliat the construction of an Alphahet was alxive human in- 
genuity, and that it must have spruDg immediately bosa s 
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', After the near advances made toward 
■Printing both by the Greeks and Romans, 
when they stamped Inscriptions on their 
Coins, branded Letters on Malefactors, and 
impressed marks on their Cattle, it seems 
surprising that whole revolutions of ages 
should have passed away before any similar 
method was thought of to multiply copies of 
a Manuscript. The transition from these 
practices was easy to the compendious pro- 
cess by which Books are printed, and, now 
at least, it appears to be very obvious. At 



divine communication, should not have adverted to llie sin- 
gle signs which wc have taken from the Arabian Scavans for 
.the purposes of calculation. 

These numerical ciphers, as simple in theii power K 
boundless in their operation, approaeli to a universiil charac- 
ter. The Chinese with the Swan Pan are llie only excep- 
tion to their use among civilized Nations, — How did the 
Commissariate of a Roman Army keep their accounts with 
luctteis for numerals ? 

I once mentioned to the late Mr. Gilbert TFakefield, whom 
I had the honour to call my friend, and who had published 
■n ingenious Essay in support of the opinion, that we owe 
verbal Writing to a direct Uevelation from the Deity, whe- 
ther these numerical figures did not militate against his per- 
suasion ? He put my objection by in the way we all do an ar- 
gument, which we arc unprepared to confute, when started 
against a favourite hypothesis. 
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last, in an auspicious hour, this want was 
supplied by the aid of moveable Types, and 
the mechanism of a Press ; a contrivance 
which has encreased the opportunities of 
Knowlege many thousand fold. — In Christen- 
dom we shall neither erect Temples, nor 
raise Altars to the inventor of Typography. 
But his merit will not be over -rated, if we 
place him among the foremost in the file of 

I benefactors to the human race. 

I - Not long after the revival of Letters, 
Frajicis I. having one day called on the 
Printer, Robert SlepiienSy as a mean of pro- 
claiming his fostering care of Literature, 
would not permit his presence to delay the 
correction of a Proof Sheet from the Press. 
The memory of this royal Patron of Scholars 
deserves to be held in as much estimation to 

I the full for this courteous attention to the 

' interests of Learning, as his Rival Charles V, 
for the homage he did to the fine Arts in 
stooping for the Pencil which Titian had let 
fall. 

The contrariety of emotion which would 
have agitated the projectors of the Alembic 
and of the Printing Press, at the instant their 
gagacjty was rewarded with success^ would 
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the intellectual principle, and never could 
generally disseminate them. But this super- 
lative art brought Books witliin the reach of 
almost all the classes in Society, and excited 
a spirit of ardent enquiry among them. The 
extended circulation of Knowlege communi- 
cated a new and vigorous impulse to the 
public mind. It now felt powers which had 
hitherto lain dormant ; in exercising them, it 
gradually shook off" the load of rubbish which 
had overwhelmed it during the co-existing do- 
mination of Monkery and Feudahty. From 
this epocha, the tide of improvement in hu- 
man affairs set in with a steady and accele- 
rated course. So steady as to have now 
nearly worn away the most formidable ob- 
structions ; and latterly so accelerated as to 
induce some who perceive distinctly the ca- 
pacity for many and great improvements in 
social Man to aspire alter his Perfectability : 
the hope of a visionary but praiseworthy 
enthusiasm. But while shut out by the la- 
bour and expence of transcription from the 
means of Instruction, a vast proportion of 
every community must have lived their days 
in the darkest ignorance. In this benighted 
state, witliout the services of Typography 
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feudal Tyranny might stiil have attached the 
mass of the European population to the 
glebe*, and Superstition still have propa- 
gated by the fagot the adoration of conse- 
crated baubles and holy wafers-f-. If there 
had been only Copyists, Buchanan would 
have maintained to little purpose, that the 
ruling passion of Cato Uticensis was the sole 
foundation of all legitimate Magistracy from 
the King to the most subordinate Peace- 
officer :{:. Locke, unless he could have set the 
Compositor to work in the stead of Amanuen- 



" Nod patuit ire aliubi." 

Domesday Booh ; Hantescire ; passim. 



t " Nam, simul ac Ratio . . ctepit wociferari 



" DiRugiunt Animi i 

" Discedunt 

" Ncc Tellus obstat, quio omnia <1esp!ciantur, 

" Sub pedibus qutequomque infra per inane geruntur," 



X " Non sibi, sed toti, gcnitum se crcilere, mundo." 

Pkarsalia: 11.383. 
If it can ask no higher praise, it is always amusive to trace tb« 
tradition of a thought from one mind to another, and to ob- 
BCrve the various applications in its progress. Cicero caught 
this moral sentiment from the Founder of the Academy: 
" ut ad Archytam scripsit Plato, non sibi se soli oittum 
" [Homo] meminerit, scd Patriffi, sed suis, ut pcrexigua pars 
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ses, would never have become the Preceptor 
of Nations in the two hemispheres. To small 
avail comparatively would this Sage have in- 
culcated the Duty of Toleration to the doc- 
trines of every rehglous Communion, or have 
promulgated the leading axioms in the science 
of civil Government, as founded on popu- 
lar Right. That Liberty of Conscience is a 
natural Right; that the Religion of every Man 
ought to be left to God and himself: that 
all Men are bom free and with equal Rights : 
that Society is founded in the consent of the 
Majority : that the Liberty of Man in Soci- 
ety is to be under no legislative Power, other 
than what is established by Consent : that 
the legislative, being only a fiduciary Power 
there remains in the People a supreme Power 

" ipei relinquatur,— 2 ; 14. de Flnib. — Aod there b a simi- 
lar thought in Plutarch ; in Fit. Lifcurg. 

This, we see, Lucan afterward took up in drawing -the 
character of his Hero ; then to convey d just idea of the 
rightful teaure by which all Magistracy U holden, Suc/tanan 
paraphrased the verae above by — •" Reges non slbi scd Populo 
•* creatos." De Jure Regni ajmd Scotos ; p. 8. Op. Onm. 
I. 4to. Rttddtman- edit. 

Is there not in this natural application of a maxim in Mo- 
rality to the principles of Government an eminent illustratjon 
that political science is no more than a branch of £tlucs ? A 
truth of inestimable importance. 
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to reiiwve or alter the legislative when they 
act contrary to the Trust reposed in them :— 
These and other principles scarcely less in- 
valaable might have amused the leisure and 
warmed the philantliropy of the Speculatist, 
nnassisted by the Printer, they could never 
have woriced their way into the general belief, 
so as to have become motives of action to 
numbers any-wise competent to effective 
purposes. Neither, when oppressions past 
endurance had driven a Nation to arms, and 
they were victorious in this appeal to Heaven 
in a Trial by Battel, did there exist, before 
the era of Printing, a safe and sxire means of 
registering for public inspection any instru- 
ment of covenanted Liberties ; nor of trans- 
mitting such evidence of common Right for 
a late posterity to have in their remem- 
brance. A transcript of the Charter from 
Henry I. to the People of England was repo- 
sited, as a precaution against the danger of 
spoliation, among the muniments of the prin- 
cipal Monasteries of the realm. Yet at the 
re-affirmance and enlargement of our consti- 
tutional Freedom by the national Convention 
at Runningmede, Cardinal Laiigton thought 
himself fortunate to have recovered a soliUiry 
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copy of this venerable roll. Very little more 
^an a century had elapsed when all the other 
records of these stipulated Rights had dis- 
appeared. Who can doubt that these docu* 
ments had been wilfully destroyed? The 
numerous and well-stored Libraries of later 
times form safer archives. From these con- 
servatories of Knowlege the memorials of 
History are, with the seeds of every Science, 
dispersed over an immeasurable tract, and 
put beyond the power of human extirpation. 
Their difiusion can only be compared to the 
infinite progression of high numbers ; a dif- 
fusion which ensures their endless duration : 
by the same means that we may observe in 
the order of Nature, whose economy it is to 
regard the increase and multiplication of the 
species for its preservation rather than to 
attend to the fate of the individuals whO; 
compose it. 
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There is a period in the progress of human de- 
signs, which, as it is regarded with negligence of 
with policy, will ensure their destruction or their 
success. The Lion is endued by Nature with 

* This Edition with the Dedication aad the Preface 1 havo 
heard ascribed to Archdeacon Blackburne ; but 1 have not been 
able to learn th»t there is any authority for this opiition. If he 
were the Editor, hia Family are ignorant of the circumitance. — 
Was it the Rev. Richard Baron, who reprinted Mii.ton'e en- 
larged Edition of the 'EixotaxXooYi;!, and who as«isted iq the 
\to. Edition of the Prose Works ? It is far from unlikely that 
Baron, if then living, was the Editor ; or that if it were not he, 
some one else was employed by Mr. Uollit for ihia purpose; at 
I find the Abeopaoiticv enumerated in a list of Book^ for the 
use of the Swedes published in this year, 1772, by this Gentle- 
man on occasion of the royal ReTolution wliich had recently 
taken place in that Country {Mem. of T. Jlollis, p. 659J; who 
aays (p. 656), " let the brave worthy Swedes read the Abhopa- 
" ciTiLA, and get frankfr." 
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the means of mischief — weapons of dreadful execu- 
tion } but deprive him, while he is yet young, of 
his teeth and his nails — disarm him while he is 
within your reach — and he will never rise to 
be the terror of the forest, or the tyrant of the 
field. 

Impressed with a conscious sense of this pro- 
position, I now take up the pen in the cause of 
my Country. The season of danger ought to be 
the season of alarm -, and when a secret blow w 
aimed at the State by the cunning or the ambi- 
tious, no honest individual, who is aware of it, 
will be idle. On the present occasion, therefore^ 
be it my business, as it is my duty, to unveil the 
foes of Public Freedom, and drag them to the pub- 
lic altar. 

It is apprehended, and with good reason, that a 
design is now ripening to restrain the Liberty of 
the Press. The character of our present Ministry 
aiakes the existence of such a design probable, but 
their conduct carries it almost beyond a doubt. 
So daring an attempt is indeed worthy of that en- 
terprising spirit which has already controverted 
Elections, and ridiculed the complaints of twelve 
millions of Subjects. It is well known that this 
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Kbeme has been long adopted, but adopted only 
in prospect ; the execution of it was reserved for 

this season and this P 1 : accordingly hints 

hare been given, inuendoea thrown out, and whis- 
pers circulated, that the Press is grown luxuriant 
and wanton, and requires cropping. 

This laudable business has been ushered into the 
world by a Publication, which may be considered 
OS the prologue to the tragedy which is intended 
to follow. On Thursday the .'iOth day of January 
last (as if Freedom was doomed to bleed on the 
same day with Virtue*] a Pamphlet was published, 
entitled, " Reasons against the intended BUI for 
*' lading some restraint upon theLibertif of the Press^ 
" wherein all the arguments yet advanced by the 
** promoters of it are unanswerably answered." The 
teodeocy of this Pamphlet is obvious to the most 
BuperBcial observer, It is written in a strain of 
continued irony; and, while it fee/nf to be the keen 
foe of the errours of Administration, it is in truth 
their warmest advocate. It is replete with that 
obUque and uncouth raillery which is always aim- 
ing at humour, but never reaches it; and though 
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it is neither satirical nor witty, it well serves to 
abow that Dullness can sometimes be as malicious 
as Wit. 

Such is its tendency, and such its character. 
However, the powers of this masked battery are 
too circumscribed and feeble to annoy the palla- 
dium of Freedom, by playing against it : if it pos- 
Besses any importance, it is acquired only by its 
being in disguise. The keenness of its ridicule Of 
the force of its reasoning could never give it con- 
sequence sufficient to merit a reply, were it not 
shielded under very powerful protection ; for from 
very good authority I inform the Public, That it 
was published under the immediate patronage of 

C.J n, Esq, This Gentleman — theflower 

of the Cabinet, and the epitome of the Treasury- 
Bench— ever able, ever willing to lend a good band 
to a bad purpose — this Gentleman (I say) kindly 
gave his parental bosom to foster, nourish, and 
warm this bantling into life. 

A destructive measure cannot be too early 
crushed — a task worthy of the Areopagitica of 
Milton. This exalted Genius, when an ill-advised 
Parliament, in times of political rage and civil dis- 
sentiou, had imposed an illicit restraint upoa the 
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Press, drew forth his Eloquence and his Pen in the 

cause of Freedom — and conquered. The im- 
portance of this triumph was the hest panegyric 
on the powers which effected it; but when Liberty 
is the prize, what will not Genius encounter and 
surmount? 

I will not promise myself such a signal victory 
in our days. Parliaments, which in former times 
were but novices in the mystery of political in- 
trigue, are now become familiar with the tricks of 
State, and can laugh at Justice as unconcernedly 
as the Lawyers in Westminster- Mall. Corruption 
is a thriving weed ; and has often found the warm- 
est hotbed in a Senator's heart. 

However, the Areopagitica is an admired per- 
formance, and has been always esteemed by learned 
men a master-piece of argument as well as of com- 
position. It is indeed connected with that close 
argumentation which chains the attention always 
to the subject, and is diversified with such agree- 
able and happy observations on Men and Books as 
Genius and Taste only could produce. The suc- 
cess of this piece was admirable. The men who 
were wounded by its doctrines became converts to 
its truth. There is a remarkable instance of this. 
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Soon after the first publication of the Areopagitica, 
OBe Mabbol, a Licenser of tlie Press, was so sen- 
sibly struck by the force of its arguments, that he 
applied to the Council of State to move the House 
of Commons that he might be discharged from h)3 
office. He gave tlie following reasons: 

I. *' Because many thousand of scandalous and 
*• malignant Pamphlets have been published with 
" his name thereunto, as if he had licensed the 
*• same (though he never saw them) on purpose (as 
" he conceives) to prejudice him in his reputation 
" among the honest party of this nation. 

II. " Because that employment (as he con- 
" ceires) is unjust and iltegall, as to the ends of its 
" first inetitution, viz. to stop the Presse for pub- 
" lishing any thing that might discover the cor- 
** riiption of Church and Stale in the time of 
"Popery, Episcopacy, and Tyranny; the better 
" to keep the People in ignorance, and carry on 
*' their popish, factious, and tyrannical designs, for 
" the enslaving and destruction both of the Bodies 
*' and Souls of all the free People of this nation. 

III. " Because Licensing is as great a mo- 
" nopoly as ever was in this nation, in that all 
" men's judgments, reasons, &c. are to be bound 
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* up in the Licenser's (as to Licensing) : for if the 
' Author of any Sheete, Booke, or Treatise, writ 
' not to please the fancy and come within the 

* compass of the Licenser's judgment, then he is 

* not to receive any stamp of authority for pub- 

* lishing thereof." 

A Committee of the Council of State heing sa- 
tisfied with these and other reasons of M. Mabbot, 
concerning Licensing, the Council of State reports 
to the House; upon which the House ordered, 

' That the said M. Mabbot should be discharged 

' of licensing Books for the future*," 

But though the Areopagitica breathes through- 
out that noble spirit of free Enquiry and civil 
Liberty which is entirely worthy of the mighty 
mind of Milton, I am aware that a change of 
time, of politics, and even of manners, may make 
some part of it not appear so applicable to this as 
it was to the last century. We know that the 
aspect of the times is always varying; and that re- 
Totving ages carry along with them fashions id 
Literature as well as in dress : 



Manners with fortanes, humours turn with cUmes> 
Tenets with Books, aod principki with timei. 

* Parliaiaetuary Rtgisitr, I6i9. 
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The quaint aod formal Literature of Elizabeth's dayi 
has been known to be despised by the graver and 
more uncouth scholastic Learning of the first 
Charles's reign ; which again, in its turn, has been 
treated with the utmost contempt by the airy and 
classical wits of Charles the Second's Court. But 
/ though part of Milton's reasoning may appear 
/ obsolete, and part unnecessary, still enough will 
remain behind to convince the unprejudiced and 
impartial Reader. However, as some new reasont 
have been oifered by the advocates of the Impri- 
matur in favour of it, and lest even a cranny 
should be left for a Minister to escape through, I 
beg the Reader's attention for a few moments 
longer, whilst I cursorily examine the reasons they 
have urged in defence of so despotic a measure. 

" First (say they), this unrestrained Liberty of 
" the Press is dangerous to Religion." Indeed ! 
my Lords of the Treasury I — But this conscientious 
obstacle comes with a double grace from the op- 
posers of the Clerical Petition. Are ye at last be- 
come the gracious guardians of those principles 
which in your hearts ye despise ? or has the Spirit 
at length beamed in light upon Souls where light 
never shone before? For shame! my Lords j 
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will ye never forsake inconsistence ? Daemons 
have trembled, and Jews have been converted; 
but when the cause of Religion is echoed from the 
Treasury- Bench, Perfidy is at hand, and wc ought 

to look about us. But, seriously, wherein is 

the danger to Religion ? Freedom of Speech and 
Freedom of Conscience have always gone hand in 
band; and while these two blessings remain free 
and unrestrained. Religion will never withdraw 
her beams, or diminish in her lustre. We have 
heard indeed — our ancestors felt it, and one half 
of Europe still feels it — We have heard, that in 
countries where every new Book must be stamped 
with an Imprimatur, the severest despotism and 
the darkest ignorance unite to involve the wretched 
inhabitants in slavery and error; but it is a doc- 
trine equally strange as new, that liberal sentiment 
and free enquiry should check Devotion, or ex- 
tinguish the flame of Religion and Virtue. This 
argument is important and extensive enongh to fill 
many pages with a discussion of it; but as Mil- 
ton has treated of it with the true spirit of histo- 
rical disquisition, I refer the Reader to his obser- 
vations, which he will find in their proper place. 
"Secondly, it is dangerous to Government." — 
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There is a nakedness in this assertion which detects 
not dangerous to Government. On 



itself. It i 
the contrary. 



unlicensed Press is the guardian 
of Freedom and of the Constiiution. I appeal to 
the opinions of Legislators, to the page of History, 
to the experience of ages. It will not avail them 
to adduce the continual dissatisfaction of the 
People with the servants of Government, as a 
proof of the evil tendency of unlicensed Printing: 
this, indeed, is the only security of the State. The 
British Government, established with wonderful 
judgment on the basis of two opposing systems, 
the Republican and the Monarchical, must always 
derive the security of its existence from an equal 
exertion of these powers for the good of the whole. 
There is an equality, a precision, a watchfulness, 
which must be preserved between them, on which 
the public safety entirely depends. They must be 
always jealous of each other, or they are undone. 
Hence it is, that they live in continual opposition ; 
hence, that civil dissention is the faithful guardian 
of civil Liberty ; hence, that the Constiiution of 
Britain, like the boisterous element that surrounds 
the Isle, must live in tempest, or not live at all. 
But the kingly branch of the State, having all the 
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executive power in their own hands, have the most 
frequent, the most easy opportunities of encroaching 
on the Republican ; which they in their turn must 
check. Now, how is this to be done? The former, 
commodiously seated within the circumference of a 
single room, whether in Council or in Cabinet, can 
consult in a firm and undivided body how to extend 
the interests of Tyranny, or to do the business of 
Corruption : but the case is otherwise with the 
People. — Dispersed over all the kingdom, as their 
property or their interest leads them ; and separated 
from consulting each other by unsurmountable ob- 
stacles, when a blow is aimed at their Laws, or an 
insult at their Liberties, what means of information 
or redress have they ? None, but the Press. 
'This, and this only, is the bright star of the People. 
This is the great national trumpet, which rouzes 
the kingdom from end to end, from side to side. 
This is the mighty thunderbolt of the People, 
which hurls its fury on a Minister's head, or can 
make a guilty throne tremble to the centre. — But 
I am imprudent in my zeal. While I am writing 
the panegyric of the Free Press, I am in fact re- 
citing those advantages which make it obnoxious 
to its enemies. 

When the public interest is betrayed by crafty 
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or wicked men, the Press can and ought to sound 
the alarm, and point out to the People their 
danger : but this Liberty can never operate against 
Government, so as to produce any violent effects, 
without very violent causes. A great and admired 
Philosopher, whose opinion is always respectable 
when he does not treat of Religion, speaks here to 
the purpose. " This Liberty of the Press," says 
he, '* is attended with so few inconveniencies, that 
" it may be claimed as the common Right of Man- 
" kind, and ought to be indulged them in almost 
" every Government. We need not dread from 
" this Liberty any such ill consequences as fol- 
" lowed from the harangues of the popular Dema- 
" gogues of Athens and Tribunes of Rome. A 
" man reads a Book or Pamphlet alone and coolly. 
•' There is none present from whom he can catch 
*' the passion by contagion. He is not hurried 
" away by the force and energy of action j and 
" should he be wrought up to ever so seditious 
" a humour, there is no violent resolution pre- 
'* sented to him by which he can immediatly rent 
" his passion. The Liberty of the Press, therefore, 
" however abused, can scarce ever excite popular 
" tumults or rebellion. And as to those murmurs 
" or secret discontents it may occasion, it is better 
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" they should get vent in words, that they may 
" come to the knowledge of the Magistrate before 
" it be too late, id order to his providing a remedy 
" against them. Mankind, it is true, have always 
" a greater propension to believe what is said to 
" the disadvantage of their Governors, than the 
" contrary : but this inclination is inseparable from 
" them, whether they have Liberty or not. A j 
** whisper may 6y as quick, and be as pernicious 
" as a Pamphlet : nay it will be more pernicious, 
" where men are not accustomed to think freely, 
" or distinguish between Truth and Falshood*." 

But, thirdly, the great hinge on which these 
Reformers of the Press turn their favourite scheme 
is, " the publication of Scandal." If by the sup- 
pression of Scandal they mean the suppression of 
Satire, whether pointed at private or public vices, 
they are aiming at a point which they never will, 
never can effect. Jf there are culprits in morality, 
there will be correctors too : and while Wit can 
brandish his pen, or Satire her lash, let Folly ex- 
pect no quarter. 

But here the point they aim at is impracticabten 
Supposing that they lock up the babbling tongi 
* Hume's Esiuyi, Vol, 1. p. 13, Spo, tdit. 
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of the Press, can they lock up the tongues of in- 
dividuals ? Satire, confined in the narrow chain 
nel of private ridicule, cuts through every thing ia 
its course ; and, like the pestilential air pent up in 
close recesses, will rage with collected force, »id 
burst with a louder explosion. How ineffectual 
the most rigorous Licensing, in the most despotic 
States, is to stop the tongue of Scandal, let Pas- 
quin and Marforio witness at Rome; and let the 
lampoons of Versailles, and the epigrams of Paris, 
bear testimony in France. How much less equal 
then to this task would be the boasted reformation 
in Britain, where Freedom of Speech is deemed 
the brightest jewel in the Constitution ; and where 
every man is accustomed to speak what he thinks, 
and to think what he pleases! — Ridiculous policy 1 
When Folly plays her anticks in a grave masque, 
the scene is doubly laughable. 

I do not indeed deny, that Defamation is often, 
very oflen, ill-directed, and then ahvays becomes a 
real grievance. I am no advocate for the satire 
that wounds the virtuous, the helpless, or the in- 
nocent. 1 know, too, with how much tenderness, 
respect, and even veneration, characters of exalted 
trust both in Church and State ought to be treated : ■ 
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rtiese are obligations which ought always to be 
bioding on Society : but an infringement of all 
these obligations at once will not be sufficient to 
jnatify a restraint on the Freedom of the Press. 
These abuses have their ample remedies. If in- 
dividuals are injured by the Press, the Courts of 
Law are open to their complaints, and willing to 
redress them. The Laws in force against Libel- 
liog and Defamation are replete with all the rigour 
which Justice or Severity could exact, and are 
within every one's reach. Why then should the 
Press be restricted to obviate abuses which the 
Law is already amply authorized to remedy?— 
I repeat it, I have a respect for private reputation^ 
and I hold public characters sacred : but if any 
felse reverences for Power and Authority should 
exempt the conduct of those intrusted with them 
fivm being canvassed by the Public, or scrutinized 
by any member of the community, adieu to 
that boasted Conslitution which has existed, for 
ages, the envy and admiration of the whole 
world. 

" Fourthly (say our Licensers), in Elizabeth's 
" lime the Press was not so wanton of its power, 
" aw so liberal of its abuse, and yet the Goreriv 
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" ment was both happy and flourishing, nor did 
" the People murmur; Why might it not be so 
•• now ? " — For very obvious reasons, my IjOrds — 
Cecil is not at the Treasury- board. Coke is not 
in the Court of King's Bench, nor is Elizabeth 
on the throne. In truth, this argument could 
furnish a very extensive field for disputation; 
and the discussion of it would be a keen 
and continued satire on modern Ministers and 
modern Legislation. In these days, my Lords, 
in these happy days, the Queen of England was 
at once the sovereign of her People, and the 
guardian of their Laws. The public money was 
expended solely in public uses, and the offices 
of State were not set up to sale. Parliaments 
were sincere, and Elections were held sacred : 
There was but one instance of Bribery in the 
whole reign, when a candidate gave Four Pounds 
to be returned to Parliament*, for which he was 



* This wu taken from Sir Edward Coke. His worda are re- 
markable : " Thomas Long gate the Maiorof We«bury four 
" pounil to be elected Burgesee, who thereupon wag elected. 
•' This matter was examined and adjudged in the Houk of Com- 
" moDR, Eecuadum legem et consueludiiiem Parliamenii, and the 
" MaiuT fined and impriioned, and Long removed: for this cor* 
'■ ruptdealingwas to poy son the very fou main itself." 4/nfl. 3S. 
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fined, expelled, and doomed to eternal shame. 
Honesty was the best recommendation to abilities, 
and abilities to ofEcej places of trust were not 
held in reversion, and the public honour was not 
converted into a public jest. Her subjects gave 
her their hearts, and she freely gave her's in 
return. Hence she soon made them happy at 
home, and dreadful abroad. She never patched 
up a Convention, and she always presided at 
public treaties. In these blessed times, what 
cause had the Press to complain ? If the Queen 
ever played the tyrant, it always terminated in the 
good of her subjects. She treated them as a 
Parent does her Children, and chastised them 
only to make them more iiappy. Ye see then» 
to have murmured against this reign would be 
to have murmured against Happiness. To have 
complained when there was no cause of com- 
plaint, would have argued a weakness and a 
wantonness for which Englishmen are not remark- 
able. — Let our Reformers now step home, and 
compare the picture of the sixteenth century 
with our own time: the contrast is rather striking, 
and may soften even the unfeeling heart of a 
Minister. 
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These are the chief of their arguments — But 
lest these should be found insufficient to carry 
their favourite Imprimatur into a Law, they have 
prudently provided a corps de reserve, which, if 
necessary, may be played upon the enemy as an 
after-game. It is the interest of tyrannic men to 
be cunning too, and they are in the right : but it 
shall not avail them in the present instance. 
" No man (say they) ought to write what he 
" would be ashamed to own; therefore no man 
*' ought to write what he would be ashamed 
" to subscribe. If ye will make us no other 
" concessions, let every Author put his name 
** to his Book, Pamphlet, or Paper, and we are 
" satisfied." 

There is an air of candour in this argument 
which renders it deceitful, and the plausibility 
with which it bespeaks the attention, makes it 
the more dangerous. "Whether we view it re- 
specting the effect it would necessarily have on 
polite or on political Learning, it is despotic 
and dangerous, and subversive of Truth and 
Ingenuity, of Enquiry and Freedom. Will the 
timid and youthful Genius, whose modesty is 
yet unwounded, and whose fears are usually 
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numerous in proportion as his abilities are 
great, venture his name, his reputation, his 
pride, in a fickle and unfriendly world, whose 
mercy he has never felt, and whose good 
nature he has never experienced ? Will he 
lean his fond expectations on that faithless 
prop, which has often proved deceitful to 
Oenius unsheltered and unpatronized i Un- 
doubtedly he will not. He will rather retreat 
from that world which he dreads, and languish 
away his life in obscurity and silence. It 
is thus that N'ewlo}!, the father of new Sys- 
tems and Worlds, would have pined away in 
obscurity, and left the world in dnrkness; and 
had not one of his friends, more bold than 
himself, given his discoveries to the world, he 
would never have set his name to that divine 
Philosophy, which has since done honour to 
human nature, and crowned himself with im- 
mortality. 

But in politics, the mischief of such a man- 
date would be unbounded. It would be at 
once gagging the mouth of Truth and fair 
investigation. Books, Pamphlets, Letters, Essays 
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r-all must come forth curbed, bound, and 
fettered, and guarded with all the caution and 
quaintness of a lease or a deed of settlement. 
If an obnoxious truth is to be told to the 
Public concerning a Minister, and the Authour 
is obliged to subscribe it, will not this Minis- 
ter, assuming all the surly port and pride of 
power, point his thunder at the unprotected^ 
Authour, let slip his dogs of war, and hunt 
him down through all the quirks and lahy* 
rinths of court-law, and state intrigue? What 
is. it, in fact, but showing the Minister where 
to aim his fury, and giving him a, lash where-* 
with to scourge the obnoxious and the inno-i 
cent? Will a man for his own sake; or, .if 
be has friends, family, and endearing connec- 
tions in life, still more for their sake; venture 
%o expose his interest, his property, and per- 
haps his life, to the mercy of a powerful and 
revengeful Minister, who probably has all the 
treasure and laws of the nation in his own gripe ? 
He will not, if he is prudent. Mercy indeed,- 
we are told, is sometimes seen at Court ; but 
she never extends her hand to any but culprits 
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of consummate guilt, the felons, tlie robbers, and 
murderers, of Newgale. 

But what more is necessary to be said ? 
Milton will finish what I have begun. I en- 
treat the Reader's candour for detaining him 
80 long from the arguments of so enlarged a 
mind; and it is my excuse, while it is my 
pride, that I only fight under the shield of so 
great a name. 

Let us hear no more, then, of these illiberal 
innovations, which would disgrace the ignorance 
and barbarous rage of the middle ages. If our 
Ministers have not resolved to reduce us once 
more to a level with the savages of the North, or 
with the slaves of the South of Europe, let them 
never attempt to establish Laws which would 
shackle every generous power of the Soul, and give 
the last blow to Learning and Freedom. Shall 
Britons, nurtured in the soil of Liberty, bred 
under her wings, our bosoms glowing with all the 
brilliant principles of her unshackled nature, pre- 
pared alike to deeds of Virtue or of Danger ^ shall 
we stoop to truckle at a Licenser's levee, and be 
tamely robbed of those immunilies which elevate 
us above the other nations of the world ? — Forbid 
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it Freedom, Virtue, public Spirit I and if such 
an attempt is made, 1 warn the heedless abettors 
of it to beware of the consequences. A similar 
measure was proposed to Parliament in the reign 
of king William, but they wisely rejected it. 
Should it be revived in the present reign, if our 
Parliament bear any respect to free* speaking, 
free*writing, to themselves — tha/ will reject it 
too. 

" It is a very comfortable reflection to the 
*' lovers of Liberty, that this peculiar privilege 
*' of Britain is of a kind that cannot easily 
*' be wrested from us, but must last as long 
*' as our Government remains, in any degree, 
*' free and independent. It is seldom, that 
" Liberty of any kind is lost all at once. 
" Slavery has so frightful an aspect to aneo 
" accustomed to Freedom, that it must steal 
** upon them by degrees, and must disguise it- 
" self in a thousand shapes, in order to be re- 
*' ceived. But, if the Liberty of the Press ever 
" be lost, it must be lost at once. The general 
" Laws against Sedition and Libelling are at pre- 
*' sent as strong as they possibly can be made. 
*' Nothing can impose a farther restraiat, but 
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** either the clapping an Imprimatur upon the 
** Press, or the giving to the Court very large 
*' discretionary powers to punish whatever dis- 
'^ pleases them. But these concessions would be 
^' such a bare-faced violation of Liberty, that they 
'* will probably be the last efforts of a despotic 
" Grovernment. We may conclude, that the 
'' Liberty of Britain is gone for ever when these 
" attempts shall succeed*.'* 

* Huhb's Etsays, Vol. I. p. H. 8vo. edit. 
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Small Quarto, Lond. 1644; original Edition. 

Octavo, Lond. 1738 ; Thomson's Edition. 

Octavo, I/md. 1773; with a smart ironical De- 
dication to C. fenkinson, Esqr. the late Earl of Zi- 
vcrpooL 

Octavo, Lond. 1792. This was edited by 
James Losh^ Esqr. 

A sort of an abridgement of the Areopagitica 
was published in 1693, small 4to, under the title 
of <' Reasons humbly offered for the Liberty of 
" Unlicens'd Printing. To which is subjoin' d^ the 
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''just and true Character of Edmund Bohun, the 
** Licenser of the Press. In a Letter from a Gen- 
'' tleman in the Country, to a Member of Parlia- 
<< ment/' No other notice is taken of Milton than 
by subscribing the initials I. M. It was also re- 
printed with the '* Tractat of Education,'' at the 
end of Archdeacon Blackbume^s Remarks on Johfh 
son*s Life of Milton; ISino, 1780; at the ex- 
pense of the late Mr. Brand HoUis s and again in 
a Volume of Tracts, edited by Mr. Maseres, in 

1809. 

And the celebrated Mirabeau published a Tract, 
sur la Uberti de la Presse, imiti de r Jnglois, de 
Milton. It is for the most part a translation from 
the Areopagitica ; and I have reprinted it at the 
end of the present Publication. It may be con* 
ducive to the honour of our Country, by leading 
Foreigners to a better acquaintance with all the 
works of the finest character England has pro- 
duced. I do not say it's noblest Poet : but the 
truth is, that between him and Shakspeare, it is a 
question rather of preference than of comparison. 
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This Discourse [Areopagitica] was written at 
the time when the Parliament was passing an 
Ordonance, that no Book, Pamplilet, or Paper, 
should be printed, unless the same was first ap- 
prov'd and licens'd by such as should be thereto 
appointed. Upon which Milton argues with his 
usual strength and boldness ^ &c, — -The Thoughts 
of a Tory Author concernijig the Press; p. 8, 8i». 
1712*. 

" 1 have a strong perauaaion, tbat thi« anonymoui piece was 
by Addison. The vein of easy irony which runs through it 
strikes me ai much in hii manner; ihough it carries palpable 
markt of a hasty perfunnaoce, to answer a sudden call. Com- 
pare likewise what is said, in p. 2, with one of the argumeUs 
which he at ibe same time urged in the Speciaiur (No. 451] 
against the restrictions on the Press tlien recently moved in 
Parliament: added to which K.Satdviiji, the Publisher of the 
Spectator, also published the Pamphlet in ({uesiion. It was so 
very unusual for the Spectaior to venture a stricture on the po- 
htical occurrences of the passing day, that having deviated 
in tbii instance from his regular course is of itself a circtiiu- 
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Our divine Authour speaks like himself in his 
Areopagitica. I shall with pleasure transcribe 
two or three passages. Richardson; Life of 
Milton. 

• His [MiLT0N*s] Apology for the Liberty of the 
Press is in all respects a Master-piece. Warbur- 
TON 5 in a Letter to Birch ; M. S. Brit. Mas. 

In 1644, be [Milton] published his Areopa- 
gitica, or Speech for the Liberty of unliceased 
Printing to the Parliament of England. It was 
written at the desire of several learned Men, and 
is, perhaps, the best vindication^ that has been 
published at any time or in any language, of that 
Liberty which is the basis and support of all other 
Liberties, the Liberty of the Press. Bishop New- 
ton ; in the Life prefixed to his Editions of Mil- 
ton's Poetical Works. 

* 

This piece, as well as that upon Education, is 
written with greater purity and less affectation of 
style, than his first works in Prose, and it is the 

stance sufficient to indicate that Addison was not slow to op- 
pose every iafringemeDt on the Freedom of the Press. , 
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Strongest vindication, that ever appeared in [any] 
age or language, of tiie Liberty of the Press, which 
is the basis of all other. Bircji; in lih revised 
Life (/Milton, prefixed to the 2iiar(o Edition of the 
Prose- f Forks. 

This matchless Speech composed of noblest 
Learning, Wil, and Argument, was republished 
in 1738, wilh an excellent Preface by Thomson, 
Authour of Liberty, a Poem, and other Works. 
Thomas Hollis; M.S. Note to Ike Areopa- 

CITICA. 

All Governments have aa aversion to Libels. 
This Parliament, therefore, did by Ordinance 
restore the Star-Chamher practice; they recalled 
the Licensers, and sent forth again the Messenger. 
It was against the Ordinance, that Milton wrote 
that famous Pamphlet called Areopacitica. Lord 
CamCen ; in giving Judgement in Entick v. Car- 
rington. 

Id November 1644, Milton published his fa- 
mous Speech, for the Liberty of unlicensed Print- 
iug, against this Ordinance : And among the 
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Freedom, in every department of life, vindicated 
this most important Privilege with a mind fully 
sensible of its value 3 he poured all his heart into 
this vindication, and, to speak of his work in his 
own energetic language, we may justly call it, 
what he has defined a good Book to be, '' the 
** precious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed 
'' and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
«life." 

His late Biographer, instead of praising Milton 
for a service so honourably rendered to Literature, 
seems rather desirous of annihilating its merit, by 
directing his sarcastic animosity against the Li- 
berty of the Press. It seems not more reasoable, 
says Johnson, to leave the Right of Printing unre- 
strained, because Writers may be afterward cen- 
sured, than it would be to sleep with doors un- 
bolted, because by our Laws we can hang a 
thief. 

This is servile sophistry ; the Authour's illustra- 
tion of a thief may be turned against himself. To 
suffer no Book to be published without a License 
is tyranny as absurd as it would be to suffer no 
traveller to pass along the highway without pro- 
ducing a certificate that he is not a robber. Even 
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bad Books may have their use, as Milton observes. 
Hayley i in fiis Life of Milton. 

Milton, in his most eloquent address to 
the Parliament, puts the Liberty of the Press 
on its true and most honourable foundation. 
Ijord Erskine ; in his Defence of Thomas Paine. 

The Liberty of the Press was about this time 
[1738] thought to be in danger; and Milton's 
noble and nervous Discourse on this subject, 
entitled Areopagitica, was reprinted in an 
Octavo Pamphlet, with a Preface written by 
Thomson, the Poet. Dr. Warton ; in his Edition 
of Pope's Works. 



Against the apostate Patriots, who betrayed their 
Cause with the sanctity of prophaned Religion, 
Milton advanced as the Champion of free Dis- 
cussion J and the effect of his zeal, in tliis instance, 
for the interests of genuine Liberty, has received 
the unanimous acclamation of the world. A strong 
cause was never more powerfully defended, and 
Truth in the Areopagitica is armed by Reason 
and by Fancy, with weapons which are effective 
k 
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with their weight and edge, while they dazzle us 
with their brightness. 

This masterly and eloquent composition is 
opened with the most conciliatory address; and 
its arguments, which are individually strong, derive 
so much force from their mutual support, in a 
close and advantageous array, as to be absolutely 
irresistible, and imperiously to compel our con- 
viction. Charles Symmons, J). D. s in his Uifc of 
Milton. 

Among these the Reader will find the excellent 
Tract of the celebrated John Milton, on the Lip 
berty of the Press, entitled Areopagitica. Cter- 
sUor Baron Maseres s in the Preface to a Volume 
qf miscellaneous Essajfs and Tracts which he re* 
edited. 

Areopagitica: A Tract the most weighty in 
matter, and the most flowing in style of all Mil? 
ton's prose compositions. John Pearson, Esqr, / 
in his Review of Lord Selkirk* s Objections to a Re- 
form in the Representation of the People. 

The subject had been discussed with singular 




energy and eloquence by Milton, in his Areopa- 
GiTiCA, written against the Presbyterians, who had 
contended for the Freedom of the Press, when it 
was under the control of the episcopal Churchy 
bnt rising afterward into power, they turned apos- 
tates to their own priciples, and abusing their as- 
cendency in Parliament, procured an Order to be 
published, June 13, 1643, for restraining the Press, 
and placing " this formidable engine under the 
** same control, of which they had lately indignantly 
"complained*." But, notwithstanding the ex- 
cellence and authority of Milton's work, the sub- 
sequent restraints on the Press, the great object of 
the ReTolution, namely, the security and extension 
of Liberty, and the particular tenor of the Act of 
Toleration, rendered the publication of the other 
Tracts now reviewed seasonable and pointed. 
And though Licensers and Imprimaturs have been, 
since that period, confined to Oxford j yet re- 
peated attempts made to restrain it, and frequent 
prosecutions of Authours and Publishers, in 6ub- 
sequent and recent times, evince the propriety 



• Dr. Symmoits'i Life of Miltok, p. 213, fdh. ISOS. 
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and even necessity of often recalling the public 
attention to the equity, policy, and wisdom of 
watching the insidious designs, or resisting the 
more open attacks of Ministers of State against 
the Liberty of the Press. It should be also con- 
sidered, whether the arguments which apply 
against preventing, do not hold good against 
punishing, the publications of Opinions, that, 
with or without reason, may be thought per- 
nicious ? 

Dr. Johjison, speaking of Milton's Areopa- 
GiTiCA, says, <' the danger of such unbounded 
** Liberty (of unlicensed Printing), and the danger 
** of bounding it, have produced a problem in the 
*^ science of Government, which human under-' 
*^ standing seems unable to solve.'' Let us then 
have recourse, replies a judicious Writer, to a 
^ine understanding for the solution of it : *^ Let 
<< both the tares and the wheat grow together till 
^ the harvest, lest while ye gather up the tares, 
« ye root up also the wheat with them *." 
Joshua TouLMiN, 2). 2). in an Historical View of 



Memoirs of Thomas HMis^ Esqr. vol. IL p« 5ifl^ 
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the State of the Protestant Dissenters in England^ 
from the Revolution to the Accession of Queen 
Anne. 

In the latter of these years, he also issued from 
the Press his Areopagitica, or Speech for the 
Liberty of unlicensed Printing, the most splendid 
of his Prose- Works in English. William Godwin ; 
Uves of Edward and John Philipps. 
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Exordium. — The Ordinance of Parliament against 
printing unlicensed Books. -The plan and order 
of this Discourse. The great influence of Books 
on all public afFairs- The ill consequences of 
suppressing good ones. A view of the methods 
taken by ancient Common- Wealths, to restrain 
the publication of pernicious Books: in Athens; 
in Lacedsemon; in Rome. How far, and in wbat 
manner, the publication of dangerous Books was 
restrained, under the Roman Emperors, after they 
were become Christians. The Popes began to 
prohibit the reading of Books that they disliked, 
about the year 800. At last, about the time of 
the Council of Trent, Ibey ordained that no new 
Book should be printed till it had been approved 
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by a Licenser. The Bishops, in imitation of the 
Popes, introdaceiJ this custom of Licensing into 
England. Of the e fffr' "^ r»...i:r.j.-.>ii. ^»,t.- »f 
Books j and wh etligLoL d ooa m o at fi o od o r harm. 
^ ~rrhq LT5c rt y o f c ho osin g- rrh a t Bo oks lu le a^, as 



( An examination of what Plato says upon this sub- 
ject in his Book de Repubiicd. ' The Ordinance 
against printing Books without" a License__ifi_^ not 



sufficient toprev£iiLti*e-primlllg oTIeaitious Books, 
t&ough that was the principal reason for making it. 
To make it effectual, it must be formed completely 
upon the model of the Licensing Ordinances of the 
Inquisition. X hcse restraints upon the I ihrrtj irfi 
theit^swiU neither prevent the growth of Sects 
and Schisms, nor contribute; tp*'""'""'nj^'"'*' of thg 
mannen <i|" I hi r(»|ili' It is almoht impossible to 
find persons prop erly quglTgeia" '^ b"" l^**"[h'<^^', *" 
that will undertake the Office. T|}^ Ordinance 




at raint is an indignity offered to the whole People ' 
ot-England, J)y supposio K them to be so ignor ant, 
weak, and unsteady, as to be in danger of being 



f Milton's abeopacitica. cxU 

led astray, by every new Book that is published. 
r 



_ It is also a disgrace to the Ministe rs by supposing 
them not_t 



their tlocJis as tg^ 
make them proof against the influence of b ad 
puuki. ' 'J lie learned Men of Italy l amented the 
TB5tf«uU s_ upon the Liberty of t he Press which 
they laboured under, and considered it as the canse 
of the low state of Learning among them. That 
the- Hke cuinpfetnTls now generally made By the 
learned Men of England. This restraint upon 

Printing is a species iTfT^rajjuy cimilnr tn that, 

which «i»p Pprtpi fi BiiffprpH nndpr tb" 'n'" Ri thops. 



ItS owing to the pride and persecuting spirit of 
some of the Presbyterian Clergy. The preyEBti ng 

the Publication of pevy O pir'""" ■= '' hin.li.nn«n *«. 




the knowiege of the Truth, and of the grounds 



on whicb it is imtHi — a fifcr-pptiop nf a luxurious 



rich. Manjndaieptly it!iil*TTine; nimseli m iflatters of 
Religion to the direction of a Clergyman. A ge- 
tier&LoiHWard COtiToiTnTly, arising from Tgnorance 




4Ue-ime, i;ro und so f Religion. We ought never to 



^■^ tiffh m London were studying and examining the 

^K Doctrines of Religion. Diversity of opinions will 

J arise hence, but oughrnbt to be esteemed an evil. 

J .'- I'fl g gH-Ht tiauq ulllity oTttjJ^ People in Ixjgdoo, 

though in a time of war and danger, and their 

earnest application to the business of Reformation, 

I are proofs of their confidence in their Leaders, the 

two Houses of I*ariiament, and a strong presage of 

arinal victory. A tine and just compliment to the 
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iiiUmuM iift^^ "Tmj 
■we^ayg comptt;ttfly_at tatBgd to it. 
The English Nation was always remarkable for 
tlieir luvu of KnotTtaafe. and thei r diligence in""th e 
pursuit of Truth. A description of the zeal and 

lie 



eagemess-Trith" 



Parliament. The late worthy Lord Brook was of 
opinio n that di fferent Sects of Religion ought to be 
thld lim$> 



It IS more particularly! 
while the Reformation of Religion is yet in agita- 
t1 gn hn d 1 nt;oi ii pl«t e ; t o pomiit M o u -liLpublish 
'- Ma tt y T faJBga 
. difference in 



their Tho ughts without restraTnT 

are in their nature indifiere nt, and 

opinion concerning them ought to be permitted. 

maithU to be discovered, but by slow degrees, by 
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jtnd industrious Mp " ^^ ^^^ PnMin. Several of 
the Presbyterian Ministers themselves^ did eminent 
sfe rvice to IUk Publi y,, j*' »i>*^ hnginmnpTi^^f this 
Parliament, by publishing bold^ but useful Books^ 
ivitnout r fceusea, in mulmmjl. 



cerning Licensing then in being. The Order of 

■ e tho pre 



Parliament, nexTHn'rure Ihu present 6ue, was the 

properest Regulation that could be made concem- 

ii% the Liberty ofjj^ Press. 

MASERES. 



AREOPAGITICA* 



1 



I 



* This distinctive epithet he adopted from hocfaicM, trbo in- 
scribed APEIOnATITiKOZ Aoyo; od one of hia Oratlana. The 
conclading member of the passage relative to the present work 
which 1 have, in tbe Prefatory Remarks, quoted from Milton's 
tecond Otfence — -"ad jusls Orationis modum Areopagiticam 
" scripsi" — appear* to be decisive of the sense he alSxed lo 
Areopacitica; that be applied it to the level and unvarnished 
diction which the Pleaders before that high Council were re- 
stricted to by a standing rule. At the same time it ought not 
to be dissembled, that this construction diOers widely from the 
iaterprelation of the latest Editor of Isocrata. M. Auger de- 
termines roundly, that it was so called — "ob nihil aliad qaam 
" quod ibi malta mentio fit Areopagitici Senatfls." Op. Out. 
II. 88. Parisiis; 1782. 

The Abbe's intimate acquaintance with ibis branch of clauical 
Knowlege is, I believe, admitted by Scholars without hesitation. 
Still, I greatly (juestion whether we have in this the correct ac- 
ceptation, anil Euspcct that il is but little worthy of attention. 
In the first place, it is easy for the Reader to ascertain for him- 
self, that we meet with no such frequent mention of Areopagui 
in the Greek text ai will authorize Auger't assertion, that it 
thence acquired the title. The name occurs, 1 think, but twice 
throughout the Oration. Next, il is contradictory to the e 
lions that gained the sanction a^Yl.Sicphcn 
«n this Writer, which are all far more plai: 
" CITICA. oratio aliud numen (quod sciam] nc 
" torn apiioTtayiltKOi ^.iyoi i Graecis itider 
" senaloriam sive censoriam. aut de corrigenda et ordinandi re- 
" pnblici, dici posse existiaiat Scopus eutm ejus, et summa 
12 



ixplana- 

n his third Diatribe 

iible: " Areopa- 

1 habet: sed tan> 

1 vocatur. Inlerpres 
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" AafbE'avfiv Sr^j^tnipaTlav. ExiBtiraatur autein Tocata fuiiw 
" Areopagitica hsec Oralio, qnod ab Isocrate in ipso Areopago 
'■ habita fueril: ttd fieri etiam potett (raeo quidem judicio) vt 
" a dignitate et pritstatttia nomen hae eontequuta sit : tanguam 
" digna qua vel in medio Areopago haherctur. Sic de Oratione 
" quse Archidamus inscribitur, creditum est a quibusdam, sic 
" CHS dictam quod Arcbidamo convenienB esset, ac digna quse 
" ab eo apud Lacedtemonios haberelur." ^ot. 1593. 

The precise purport of Isociaies' designation seems lo be in- 
voI»ed in a perplexity which it will not be required of an 
Editor of the English Areopacitica to disentangle: his option 
is not bard lo make. The last exposition of H. Stephens comes 
(be nearest to that which Milton recognizet; who by tbe 
Areopagitic mode must have iaieaded lo characterize the 
chastened and argumentative declamation be chose upon this 
occasion, because the most decorous modiBcation of style in 
Mhicb to address the " Stales and Governuura of the Common- 
" wealth;" especially when he was contending against an 
Order which they had recently promulgated, and which he was 
urging them to rescind. 

That skilful Critic believed the Rhetor to have devised this 
superscription lo apprise the Athenian Public, that bis exerci- 
tation merited for its lenour and iu importance to have been 
delivered before their supreme Tribunal- This seems pre- 
ferable to the iuterp relation of Woijitu, which is, ihat it was 
thus denominated because read to ihem ; since it contains no 
internal proof, and there has not been transmitted down to ui 
any extrinsic evidence that this Oration was actually recited in 
the Senate House. For all that we can infer from the suc- 
ceeding words of Plutarch, or whoever it was that wrote the Lift: 
of Itocraics, is, that these political prolusions were repeated, 
some by himself and some by others, in the Ajar^i?i), or gra- 



I 
I 



tuitous School Tor Students in Philosophy and Rhetorici which 
he had opened at Athens. AiXTpittjv Se ^^/^^^■ttf/^n!, nri ra 

rs vaytiyupiKiy Aoyov, xai ■fivn; (tAXaj ruv irufi,Sa\i^urixuiv, raui 
fi.tv aurof avfyivaiffxty, rau; Je eripoi; irap£OTt£Lio;^£V 7,yiijjj,svos, 
tvrws *vi TO ra Itwra. 0ptyfiy -rou; EXAijva; ■aparpe'i/affiai. It 
is, moreover, a construction leu forced, than the learned Abbe't 
novel and arbitrary assumption. 

The iively sympathies which agitated ihe aggregate As- 
semblies of the Athenians, and at times rose to turbulence and 
tumalt, were remarkably opposite to the austerity thrown over 
the proceedings of this Tribunal, as well as to the imposing 
ceremonials it observed. Of this, ihe singular and in all pro- 
bability salutary regalation, which I have had occasion to men- 
tion in another place, is an example ; that in the pleadings be- 
fore this venerable judicature, all the amplifications of Eloquence 
and even the embellishments of iigurative Language were re- 
pressed, because of the liability of rhetorical aggravation by in- 
Queacing the Imagination tt> operate disadvantageously to the 
dispensation of Justice. From the sedate deportment which the 
Areapagites atTecied in every circumstance and situation of 
lifej the more eHectually to inspire reverential submission to 
their decrees and adjudications, A^foir«yin;j grew to be pro- 
verbially taken for any Person noted for a grave demeanour, 
whether he were a member of this Body, or nothing more than 
a private Citizen. It would slide by an easy association into 
this sense: the transition of meaning to any oratorical com- 
position which was written conformably to ihe rule imposed on 
all who spoke before the Arropagila was to the full as obvious 
and as pertinent. 
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FOR 



THE LIBERTY 



OF 



UNLICENC'D PRINTING. 



THEY who to States and Governours of the Com* 
mon wealth^ direct their Speech, High Court of 
Parlament !. or wanting such accesse in a private 
condition, write that which they foresee may ad- 
vance the publick good ; I suppose them as at the 
beginning of no meane endeavour, not a little 

' They %vho to States and Governours qf the Commonwealth — ] 
Again, in his Translation of Paalm Ixxxii. 

" God in the great assembly stands 
<' Of Kings and lordly States.*" 

One sensd of this word then was, a Personage qf rank and 
power, a Ruler: *' I can do nothing without all the States of 
" Arcadia : what they will determine I know not" — Sidney's 
Arcadia; p. 426, fol. 1655. And Ben Jonson, satirically: 
" There's a letter sent me from one o' th' States, and to that 
^ purpose; he cannot write his Name, but that's his Mark." — 
Volpone; A. iv,5. 1. 

B 



2 MILTOM*S 

alter'd and mov'd inwardly in their mindes^; some 
with doubt of what will be the successe, others 
with feare of what will be the censure ; some with 
hope, others with confidence of what they have 
to speake. And me perhaps each of these dispo- 
sitions, as the subject was whereon I enter'd, may 
have at other times variously affected ; and likely 
might in these formost expressions now also disclose 
which of them sway'd most, but that the very at- 
tempt of this addresse thus made, and the thought 
of whom it hath recourse to, hath got the power 

^ ^oi a little alter'd and moy'd inwardly in their mindes :] 
"Hy mfiann that nnrh^mrn-wrift" \V^^^T \\\v iinp^TrTf of a high 
tnaUaLsxciieincuU. What ho iuUudud mmt ciipressly appears 
where Adam contrasts his evenness of mind previously to the 
■^MOft t i e n o f j Biiir. w'"*' \\^* '"a'ptrr^i^'r tn t^lit^n* on beholding her 
transcendant beauty. 

'' Thus have I told thee all my state, and brought 
*' My story to the sum of earthly bliss» 
'* Which I enjoy ; and must confess to find 
" In all things else delight indeed, but such 
" As, us'd or not, taorks in the mind no change, 
'* Nor vehement desire ; these delicacies 
" I mean of taste, sight, smell, herbs, fruits, and flowers, 
" Wulks, and the melody of birds: but here 
*' Far otherwise, transported I behold* 
" Transported touch ; here passion first I felt, 
*' Commotion strange ! in all enjoyments else 
" Superiour and unmoved; here only weak 
' " Against the charm of Beauty's powerful glance/' 

Par. Lost, VIII, 521. 

What Poet has surpassed Milton in descriptions of female 
Beauty, and its power? I know of none. 
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within me to a passion, farre more welcome then 
incidentall to a Preface^t'j Which though I stay 



^ The thought of la/iom i( /lath recourse to, liath got the power 
\uit/tin me to a passion, farre more welcome then incidentall to a 
Preface."] He repeated this thought iit the opening to the 
Defenaio Secunda: " quoties aninium refero, faieor me mihi 
" vix t«mperare, quin ahiaa atque audentiu^i qudm pro exordii 



It is observable, that on every occasion Milton bent the 
utmost force of hit mind to the object before him. Writing 
familiarly to his early friend Dioifaft, hedL-acribes very forcibly 
the impetuosity with which his ardour in compositioo urged 
him forward to the completion of any work he took in hand. 
" Meiim sic est ingeniutn, nulla ut mora, nulla quies, nulla 
"' fernie illius rei cura, aui cogiiatio distincal, quoad pervaJam 
" quo feror, et grandem aliquam stodiorum meorum quasi pe- 
"riodum conficiam."— Pr. W. 11,567, ed. 173B. 

Yet while his thoughts were full of life and his fancy warm, 
on some points enthusiastic, his spirit was indefatigable; nei- 
ther did his rectitude of judgment often desert him. 

The use of the word passion to denote- any mental perturlm- 
lion bad not yet become antiquated. At the commencement 
of MiLTos's Tract, Of R-formation. &c. he says, " 1 do not 
" know of any thing more worthy to take up the whole paition 
" of Pity on the one side, and Joy on the other," &c. — ubi 
tup. I. I- 

Marlow't beautiful Ballad is entitled " Th-t' patiionate Shep- 
" herd lo his Love;" in the same sense Shaktpeare has, 

" 'Twas Ariadne, passioning 
" Tor Theseus' perjury, and unjust flight." 

lil. 2':\,Johns. i, Sues. ed. 1793. 

A judicious Critic, commenting on "High actions and high 
" passions best describing," (a verse in Par. Reg.) conceives that 
" High actions refer to Fate and Chance, the ar^ruments and 
" incidents of Tragedy ; high passions io the peripetia, or change 
" of Fortune, which included the vahs, or alfecting part.'* See 



not to confesse ere any aske, I shall bej jlnmolrnri 
if it be no '>MTn\_ttiPn_ IHp J7y iirfn1 graliiihtiffn 
ffhich Tt^Sr mgs to all who wish_agd promote their 
Countries Liberty i\vherea£_t5irwHoIe"D'iscouMe' 
pmpnn'd inft'TTrn^rrrtninr testimony, if not a 
troph ey*. For tbis is not the Liberty which wee 

Mr. DuasKi-'i Note in his &lil. of Par. Reg. p. S23, ito. 1795. 
1» not tbis an overslrained interpretation? NeciJ we ilive so 
deep for the meaning ? I uppreheotl it floats on the rarface, and 
that our text concurs with the auihotities I have produced to 
prove, that by " high passianA" the Poet intended generally the 
impaisiotted emotions of the mind. Neither should we, I think, 
OBcribe to " kigli actions" any larger extent of significfliion than 
heroic deeds. 

* Th ii whole DiscouTK pTOpoa'd will be a certaine lesllmmitf. \f 
not (ftrophey.J Hid oiil' AUlhour by Trophey anticipate m 
triumph of bii work over the Parliament's Order? Or, are vn 
to seek for a covert sense i Thus to use words is no very uniVe- 
<]uent practice with bim. ]f so; he intended only to aay, that 
this Speech would prove a memorial. The latter construe- 
lion coincides with the following passage in bis Tract, Of 
Rtjormalion, &c. " This is the Trophey of their Antiquity. sn4 
" boasted Succession through so many ages." [p. 70, +(o. Ifiil.). 
And probably also with the epilogistic verses to his Book of 
Elegies, when declaring that he had weaned hrnutelf from bibk- 
bjry sing-song, and the lighter parts of poetry, with which in 
maturer life he thought that he had 5i|U3udert:d the viicani hour* 
of bis earlier days ; 



" ?Ia!C ego. 



e oliu 



'a, studioque supino. 



Hiameaning, then, ii that this Oration would be — "anunde- 
"niable iMdnnDny to the Liberty enjoyed untlpr the Pdrliameiit, 
" ihough he would not aisume so far as tu call it a work durable 
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can hope, Ihat no grievance ever should arise in the 
Commonwealth, that let no man in this world ex- 



pact; but when c omp l aluts ait Tuidj r h e a r d, d eqr ly 



I 
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looke for. To which if I now manifest by the very 
^pun3ljmiis which I shall utter, that wee are 
already in good part arriv'd, and yet from such a 
steepe disadva ntage of tyranny and nupt;rytiliuir- 
TgtQii nded into ou r prinripl'"- nn wit^ - hp yotnj the 
gianhoQd_gf_a ^ciCTfl H r ceorcr y, it wiU_Jiee_aUri- 
buted first, as is most due, to the strong assistance of 
God our deliverer, next, to your faithfiill guidance 
and undaunted wisdome, Lords and Commons of 
England KiHeither is it in God's esteeme the dimi- 
nution of his glory, when honourable things are 
spoken of good men and worthy Magistrates; 
which if I now Brst should begin to doe, after so 
fair a progresse of your laudahle deeds, and such a 
long obligement upon the whole Realme to your 
indefatigable vertues, I m ig ht W ,i"^'ly rerkn'd 
among the tardiest, and the unwilliogest of them 



tbttt-praiseyee^ 

principall things, without which all praising 



sTiut" 



" enough Tor a monumeni by which it shoald be perpetuated (o 
'■ sfier-tiraes." 

There is ihe same thought in bis Defentio Secanda pro Poptilo 
" Anglicano: " Egoqux eximia, tjuce excel:<n, qure omni laude 
" prop^ oiajnra fuere, iis latimonivm, propc dixerim monumen- 
" turn, perhibuJi baud cilo interiturum." Pr. W, 11. ZVi, edit. 
•' 1738. 



S MIL 

conrtship and flattery, jFirst, wheo that "onTy^fs" 
praised which is solidly WortlTpfai? 
greatest likettliuuris 
^ are truly~and really in those persons to whom they 
areascnb'd: t he ju herr ^h en-h c -T vliu pL 'Siseg. by 
"shewing that such his acluall perswasioD is of whom 
he writes, can demonstrate that he flatters not; the 
former two of these I have heretofore endeavour'd, 
rescuing the employmgntjxom htm^ wbp went 
aboot-tu iinpaife^ your merits with a triviall and 
"maUgnanT^ErrawHwiBj — the_4att«— as treionging 
'^^hiefly to mine owne acq uittal!, that W hom' I so -^ 
■■"--extoTl'd I did not flatter, hath been reserv'd oppor- 
tunely to tTrrs'6ccasioni_JEor he^wITo Awly uidy* 
nifies what hath been nobly done, and fears not to 
declare as freely what might be done better, gives . 
ye the best Cov'nant of his Bdelity ; -and that his 
loj^alest aCEection and his hope waits on your pro- 

^ Resating the employmml from him, &e,] i.e. from HaU, 
Bishop of Norwich. In tlie conirover«y with the Non-conform- 
ing DiTioes, who under the anagrammatic signature of Smcc- 
lymnuui wrote conjointly againa our hierarchical establiihmcnl, 
the Bishop hail spoken of the proceedings af tbe Parliamenl 
with cold and faint approbation, such as leA scarcely room 
for a doubt of bis secret and sinister bent. This faultering and 
peourioua praine accorded so little with M:lton's cBrnest per- 
suasion of their merits as to call forih, od his part, a. glowmg 
panegyric. See i>, IV. 1. 121. rd. 1738. 

To this recorded icslimony of bis fidelity lo the Parliamentary 
cause, he is appealing with a just coolidence, as vindicating him 
from all suspicion that he waa a Maiigruml, becaase now cootro- 
verting the propriety of one of ibeir " Orden." 
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ceedings. His highest praising is not flattery, and 
his plainest advice is akinde of praising: for though 
I should afTimie and hold by argument, that it 
would fare better with Truth, with Learning, and the 
Commonwealth, if one of your publisht Orders 
which I should name, were call'd in 3 yet at the 
same time it could not but much redound to the 
lustre of your milde and eq^uall Government, when 
as private persons are hereby animated to thinke ye 
better pleas'd with publick advice, then other 
Statists have been delighted heretofore with pubUcke 
flattery. And men will then see what difference 
there is between the magnanimity of a tcienniaU 
Pa^laraent^ and that jealous hautinesse of Prelates 
and cabin Counsellours' that usurpt of late, when as 

* See Illusthation A. 

■^ Cabin counsellours — ] That is, cliamber-councellors, ot 
luncellors who are assembled by the King in a private cham- 
;r as it were in the cahiit of a Rhip, to give hioi advice in 
UMters of Ktate. Masgres. 

This was said unadvisedly. The eonlexl— " Prelates and 
" cabin Counselloura thatusurpi of late" — detormiDes that Mil- 
ton pointed sarcastically at Laud and at Strafford and the 
other Individuals associated with them, who composed the 
Cofliniittee of Couacil, to whose care Gmrlct, previously to the 
nieL-ting of the Long Parliament, committed the principal ma- 
nagement of public altairR, or to speak in the language of to-day, 
Ihey were the King's Cabinet Ministers ; of whom Clarendon 
•a, " these persona made up the Committee of State, which 
van reproachfully after called the Junto, and enviously then 
n the Court, the Cabinet Council. — Hist, of the Rebellion, I. 
233, 8do. 

Milton appeara to have shunned French terms; therefore it 



they shall observe yee in the midd'st of your victories 
and successes more gently brooking writt'n excep- 
tions against a voted Order, then other Courts, which 
had produc't nothing worth memory but the weake 
osleotalion of wealth', would have endur'd the 
least slgnifi'd dislike at any sudden Proclamation. 
If I should thus farre presume upon the meek de- 
meanour of your civill and gentle greatnesse, Lords 
and Commons"! as what your publisht Order hath 

was that he wrote cabin fur cabiatt here, as in E'nitvoK}jieTr,! : 
" They would not Uty perhaps the Spanlih demurring, and 
" putting off auch wholesome acts anil counsels, aa the Po* 
" litic Cabin at WhUehail had do iDiod to.";>. SO, Sco. 1690. 

■ Other Courit which had produc't nothing -worth memory but 
the U'cake oaleaiaiion<if wealih,'] This 1 lake to be an allunon 
to the imposing potnp which the Court of Star-Chamher dis- 
played on particular day*. la " A Discourse concerning the 
" High Court of Slar-Chamber,'' printed in Riahtuorth, it U 
observed that, '' It was a glorious sight upon a Star-day, when 
" the Knights or the Garier appear with the Stars on their Gar- 
" meotg, and the Judge* in their Scarlet." — Hiit. Collect. 11. 47'3. 

' Tlte meek demeanour of your civill and gentle greatneise, 
Lordi and Coainiona .'] Civil retains here its Latin idiom : '■ cum 
"aichominis naiura geuerata tit, ut habeat iguiddam innatum 
" quasi civile atque populare, quod Grteci xa)\S7aiiii vocaot." 

Cjtwo; de Fin. Boa. if Mai: Ub. 5, *e«. 23. 

ha^ gentle then meant viell-Oom, or qfaQtmigarrank: 

" Be he ne'er so »ile 
" This day shall gentle bis couditioa." 

peare; Hen. V. A. *. S. S. 



Again ; " There is every dayes experience of Gentlemrn 
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directly said, that to gainsay, I might defend my 
selfe with ease, if any should acunse me of being 
new or insolent, did they but know how much 
better I find ye esteem it to imitate the old and 
elegant humanity of Greece, then the barbarick 
pride' oi 2i. Hunnish and Noi-wegian statelines. And 



" born, ihat are sordid and mean in natnre, ant) of Plebeian* 
" by birth thai are gcnteel'd in diBposition." — A Commentary on 
Fartetcue De Laudibui Legum Angiia ; b^ E. WuUrhoxa, Etq, 
p. 529. fol. 1063. 

* The old qnd elegant huoianity q/* Greece, then the barbarick. 
pride, lfc.~\ By humanity we are to under<tand ctmneay. polile- 
neaa, a Latia sense; the same as in the acknowlegmentB he ad- 
dressed ill Cronitoell's name to ihe Count of Oldenburgh far a set 
of Gerniaa Horses which that Prince had presented to the Pro- 
tector : — "cilro quod essent ip'x singular! erga me hutnanitate 
ac benevolentia reftrta;."— Pr. W. II. +31.. ed. 1738. 
. Humane was to convey a similar sense in Par. Lost, II. 109. 



" Belial, in act n 



ceful and h 



But the Conimentaiors, from P. Hume downnard, hase passed 
it over, as if they considered il to stand there in the acceptatioB 
now received among us. 

The Athenians, willi a vanity common to every People pre- 
eminent ill the ana of cultivated lite, regarded all natioiu but tho 
Giceks as strangers to civilization. With ibem he who was nut 
a Greek wai compreheniled under the general ap|tellatiua of 
Barburian. 

In this large lenie it was that Cato, the Censor, while vehe* 
ineDt in bis opposition to the tntrniluction of Grecian Literature 
at Bome, warned his Son, " qiianducumque iata gens suas lilterai 
'' dabit, omnia cor rum pet. Tnm etiam ma^is, si medicos suoa 
"hue mitlet. Jurarunt inter se, WfiQiofnecareoninesmedicini. 
" Et boc iptum mercedo faciuiit, ut QUes iii sit, ct facile ditper* 
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out of those ages, to whose polite wisdom and 
letters we ow that we are not yet Gothes and Jut- 
landersy I could name him who from his private 
bouse wrote that Discourse to the Parlament of 
AthaiSy that perswades them to change the forme 
of Democraty which was then establisht^ Such 

** dant Nos quoque dictitant barbaros, et spurcius nos, quam 
" alios opicosj adpellatione foedant.'^— P/Zn. Hist. Nat. lib. 39, 
cap. 7. 

Milton, then, sets ''the elegant humanity of Greece** in oppo- 
sition to " barbarick pridei'^ with exact propriety. Of this pro- 
priety, Warhurton, who thought highly of the Abeopagitica, 
and imitated it, seems to have been unaware ; for when copying 
this passage, he gave these phrases a diflferent construction. 
This was in his " Enquiry into the Causes of Prodigies and 
«' Miracles, as related by Historians ;'' where he remarks, " We 
" justly pride ourselves in imitating the free Manners and elegant 
" Humanity qf Greece and Rome; rather than the barbarous In^ 
** quisitorial Spirit of a Spanish or Italic Hierarchy.'' — Tracts by 
Warburton and a Warbmtonian ; p. 96, Svo. 1789. 

^ / could name him who from his privat house tsrote that Dis^ 
course to the Parlament qf Athens, that perswades them to change 
the forme of Democraty which was then estabiisht.1 

He took this immediately from Dionysius Halicamasseus ; 
who had said of Isoo'ates, "H Ti$ sk av Qavfiatrsie rrfV iiti^oKt/v ra 
^YfTopos ; 0$ iriXwrjCB oiSLX£^l^^vai its^) leoXireia.f 'ASijvauoi^, d^iajy 
IJLtraiicSoii fjih rr^v rors hoAbs'wvolv $r,tj.oKpa7iav9 tig fL&yoi\x 
^XaxrB(rav njv isiXiv, uTTep ^^ rujv orfU^ayuryujy »h)g tire^si^si 
XsyBiv — De Antiquis Oratoribus Cotnmentarii ; p. 83. 1781. 
Mores' s edit. At the "same time he might have also remembered 
Cicero. " Exstitit igitur jam senibus illis, quos paulo ante 
'' diximus, Isocrates, cujus domus cunctae Graecise quasi ludus 
" quidam patuit, atque officina dicendi, roagnus orator, & per*" 
" fectus magister, quamquam forensi luce caruit, intraque pa- 
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honour was done in those dayes to men who profest 
the study of wisdome and eloquence not only in 
their own Country, but in other lands, that Cities 
and Siniories heard them gladly, and with great 
^e5pect^ if they had ought in publick to adoiODish 

" rieiei aluit eani gloriam, qnam nemo quidem, meo jadlcio est 
" poeta conseculus." — De Gar. Oral. s. 32. Milton forbore to 
•• name him," lest he should afford opportunity Tor the inviiliou* 
remark, that he had made a prouil comparison in placing him- 
lelf by the nide of a Prufesscr o\ Rbeiotic the most consummate 
ihat Athene ever saw. 

We learn from the Oration wherein hocrates urged Philip to 
mediate a general peace among the Grecian Slate*, and in con- 
federacy with Ihem to lurn llieirnnited arms against the Persian 
Monarch; and the same again from one of those he is thought 
to have composed for recital at a Panathenaic cm mem oration, 
that organic impediments, and a. slridulous voice, disqualified 
him for a public speaker : from this cause, inMead uf astJKiing 
personally at their deliberative Aisemblit;s, this renowned 
Teacher of Eloquence, like aoioe others, gave hi* couusel to the 
Alhenians in the same mode by which Milton now " admo- 
nishes" Ihe Parliament — in the furm of a Speech, supposed to 
have been spoken. 

' Cities and Siniories heard lliem gladlj/, and taiih great res/JecI-J 
What Dionysiua of Halicarnansus, and after him Hieronymuf 
Wolfiux, relate concerning the celebrity of hocrates and his po- 
litical orritings seems to have afforded the hint for ibis statement. 
'Byaiv Si iroAjJj a.'^r« xa.'i i>^s Sa^ierat Xoyov;, itiia; tts'Xei/ re 
>cal Suyatrras xal 'liitara; y^aeevTa.!, &c — Dc Antiquii Oraloi ibut 
Commentarii: p. 89. Mora'* edit. ITSI. And U'e(fiua: " Et 
" ipse spud GreciiB principes ac reges, — Celebris et gratiosua 
" fuit : & pleraiique oraliona* vel ad msximiw Grscis civitaies, 
•' rel ad regts t principes scnpsil," — De Vita hoc. 

We mast not forget that Citia is here used by Milton in the 
Latin signification, for an indciiendent community livinj^ under 
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the State. Thus did Dion Prusaus, a stranger and 
a privat Orator^ counsell the Rhodians against a 

Jree Government. Siniories, in one of its senses, was> we may 
suppose, an honorary appellation equivalent to States, as a!-' 
ready explained in a note on the first sentence of this Oration. 
Or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that Signiory was 
the style and title of honour for tiie supreme magistracy in the 
Italian Republics. Agreeably to which, Harrington proposed 
for his imaginary Commonwealth — " that the Duke with six 
" Counsellors be the signiory,^' Works; p. 5J9. fol. 1747. And 
Howell entitled the first Section of his Survey qf Venice, " Of the 
Bepublic or Signiory of Venice." 

In Shakspeare, this meaning of Signiory has not hitherto 
been explained. 

" to him put 

'' The manage of my State ; as, at that time, 
*' Through all the Signiories it was the first, 
*' And Prospero the prime Duke" 

Tempest, A. i. S. 2. 

Prospero is speaking of the Republics, into which so const* 
derable a portion of Italy was in the middle ages parcelled out. 
Thus when Othello says, 

" My senrices which I have done the Signiory,^' 

he makes precisely the same boast, as when be afterward ob- 
serves that he had " done the State some service f " and this line 
determines the word to mean the same as in my tex^ and in the 

quotation from the Tempest. 

4 

* Dion Prusaeus, a stranger and ^ privat Orator — ] Die or 
Dion was a Rhetorician, and a Heathen Philosopher; he was 
called Prusaus from Prusa, a town in Bithynia, his birth- 
place. For his eminence in Literature, he was favoured by 
Nerva, and Trajan bestowed marks of peculiar grace oo him. 
Fabric, Bihliot. Grac. III. 305. Hamburg. 1717. The splendid 
elegance of his Orations obtained for him the high-sounding 
surname of Chrysostom. From this appellation be bas by some 
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former Edict: and I abound with other like exam- 
ples, which to set heer would be superfluous. But 
if from the industry of a hfe wholly dedicated to 
studious labours, and those naturall endowments 
haply not the worst for two and fifty degrees of 
northern latitudes so much must be derogated, as 



Writers been conrounded with John Chrysosioro, the elfifiuent 
Preacher i to whnia our Authour herearter gives the epithet of 
holy to discriminate (hem. — Why Milton denominated hint 
" aprivat Orator," I have explained in the Prefftlory Remarks. 

° TTiose itaCurall endowmenti Imply not the worst, for tvjo ani 
fifty degrees of northern latitude.] It standi " vioni" in all the 
Edr.ions, that have been in my hands, but the conteitt malcei it, 
I think, manifest, that Milton wrote " haply not the «rort&" 

The apprehension that the ungenial Climate of his native 
country might be dclrimentai to his poetical talent, is not un- 
fref|Uently expressed in our Aoihoiir's writings: yet if he aeri- 
ODsly entertained the fancy, ihat the scale of Genius is graduated 
by degrees of Latitude, his lavish encomium hereafter in this 
* Tract on the prouil pre-pminence uf the English in mental 
qualifications i; much al variance with that opinion. Ii is where 
he beseeches the Parliament lo beware of what they do by plac- 
ing the Press under an Imprimatur—" Lords and Commons of 
"England! consider what Nation it is wheieof ye are and 
"whereof ye are the Governors: a Nation not slow and dull, 
" but of 3 <]uick, ingenious, and piercing spirit; acute to in* 
" Tent, subtle and sinewy to discourse ; not beneath the reach 
•• dF any point the highest that human capaciiy can soar to." 

Mantetquieu has dedicated more than one Book of bis work 
on Laws to the eOects at Climate upon the character of Nations. 
But may we not with more truth attribute their diversity lo the 
predominancy of moral rather than of physical causes^ And 
think that Grny went nn surer grounds in ascribing a su|)enour 
efficACy to the wise insiiiuiions resulting from free Governmenli 
than to ibe influence of Soil and ibe temperature of the Air? 
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to count me not equaill to any of those who had 
this priviledge, I would obtain to be thought not 
80 inferior, as your selves are superior to the most 
of them who received their counsell : and how farre 
you exqell them, be assur'd. Lords and Commons ! 
there can no greater testimony appear, ihea..^Jien 
your prudent spirit acknowledges and obeyes the 
vftice of reason , from what quarter soever it be 
heard speaking; and renders ye as willing to repeal 
any Act of your own setting forth, as any set forth 
by your Predecessors. 

Jf ye be thus resolv'd, as it were injury to thinke 

/^ ye were not, I know not what should withhold me 

from presenting ye with a fit instance wherein to 

shew both that love of Truth which ye eminently 

professe, and that uprigbtnesse of your judgement 



See the sketch of his Ethical Poem, in which he projected to 
show^ that a full development of Intellect may under due cul- 
ture be the growth of every Country. 

" How rude soe'er the exteriour form we find^ 
" Howe'er Opinion tinge the varied Mind, 
" Alike, to all the kind, impartial Heav'n 
" The sparks of Truth and Happiness has giv'n/' 

Works; by Mason: p. 195, Uo. 



By the way, it is singular enough, that Gray's 'first Editor, 
himself a Poet, should not have perceived that his Authour, in 
the proemial lines to the exquisite fragment he left of this 
philosophical work, was emulating the majestic march of Dryden, 
In his own disposition of the Similies in this exordium, a dis- 
position which Mason would disturb, he is pacing in the very 
footsteps of his great predecessor. 
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wmch is not wont to be parliall to your selves ; by^ 
judging oyer again that Order which ye have or- 
^m^ 'to regulate Printing ;■ '^^^Bt no Saa&r-^-tf n- - 
phlet, or Papa - shal l behaiceforlh^^^fflTSlt, uniess>lhc 

sa.m£ be Jitst approv'4-a2idlkencT^ such,_Qx.sX least 

one of such as shall "Be'lhereto appoii:ited^___£a£_ 
that part which preserves jasllyever^jnaiis-Copy - 
to- h in i set fe", bt [iruvidbM ( orThePoor, I touch not, 
only _*J5liltipy Tift not rnnrlr prrtomrnTrnTiiiir and 
persecute honest au d painfull men, w ho offend not 
in eithei;_£ii— these piriitularr. But that other 
cl ause of Lic encing Books, which we thought had 
oy'd with his brother quadragesimal and matrimonial 
when the Prelats expir'd, I shall now attend with 
such a Homily'', as shall lay before ye, first the 



• For that part lehiclt preserves juaily every Mans Copy to him- 
te^e, Stc] See this Order in Rusliuiorlh's But. Collect. V. 335. 

Lord Mansfield, in the Case of Literary Property, laiJ cod* 
siderable stress on this passage, as an authority of weight for the 
Judgement he was protioiJiicit)|^ in favour of Copyrights: 

"The siagic opinion of such a Man as Milton, speaking arier 
" much consideration upon the very point, is stronger than any 
" inferences from gathering Bcorns, and seizing a »acaiit piect of 
" gmund ; when th« Writers, so far froni ihinLing of the very 
" point, speali of an imaginary slate of Nature before the in?en- 
" tion of heUeta."~Holiduy's Life of Lord Marajietd; p. 232. 

Our Authour could not have ventured to expect tltnt his Tract 
would be cited from the Bench in such terms of praise by a 
Chief Justice of England. , 

"^ That other clauie qf L'uxnsUtg Booh, which we thought liait 
dy'dvjith hi) brother quadr-igesimal and matrimonial, when the 
Pretati tjipir'd, I thall now tiltend with such a Homily,] Suad- 
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A, 
JDvedtQnLQ f it to bee those whom ye will be loath 

to own ', next,^hat is to be thought in4;.eneraU of 

fieading^.what ever sort the Books be;Qind that ibis 

rageaiiHal: — however quaintly the tford now sounds we most rtot 
impute this Latin synonyme for the English Adjective Unten to 
Milton as a pedantic intrusion of his own on our language. I 
find it in The Ordinary, one of Car/t<;ng^'< Comedies: 

" But Suadragestimall wits and fancies leaoe 
•* As ember weeks." 

p. 49> \2moi, 1651. 

Quadragesimal Licenses, I conclude to have been the permTs- 
•ions which, even subsequently to the Reformation^ were granted 
for eating white Meats in Lent, on Ember Days, and on others, 
which were appointed by Act of Parliament for Fish-Days. 
" Queen Elizabeth used to sav that she would neter eat Flesh in 
Lent without obtaining License from her little black Husband/' 
{Walton's Life of Hooker: p, 20D. ed, 1807] as she called Arch- 
Bishop Whitgift. 

During the inter-regnum. Marriages were by an Ordinance of 
Parliament solemnised before a civil Magistrate, and without a 
license. I copy the form of a Certificate on the occasion from 
the original, now before me. *' Sussex.— ^These are to certifie 
" those whom it may conceme that Thomas Holt of Petersfield 
*' in the County of Southton Clerk, and Charity Shirley of Kird- 
«* ford in the County of Sussex, Spinster, were marryed at Plai- 
^ stow in the Parish of Kirdford on the one and twentieth of 
^ May by Richd. Knowles Esqr. one of the Commissionera 
" for the Peace in the said County of Sussex. 

(L. S.) Rich. KNOWLsab 

^ In the presence of 

" WiLLM. Millwood, 

•' John Beaton." 

Milton's allusion must have been to this practice. 

Homily is here in its original signification — a Disetmrse, or 
Discussion; 'OjXjAia: see ^OMIAOS, in Steph. Thes. Grac. 
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Orderavails nothing to the suppressing of scandal- 
ous, seditious, and libellous Books, which were 
mainly intended to be supprest. ^Last, that it will - 
be primely to the discouragement of all Learning, 
and the stop of Truth, not only by disexerciiiing 
and blunting our abilities in what we know already, 
but by hindering and cropping the discovery that 
might bee yet further made both in religious and 
civill Wisdome.i 

tl deny not, but that it is of greatest concern- 
ment in the Church and Commonwealtb, to have a 
vigilant eye how Bookes demeane themselves a3 
well as Men; and thereafter to confine, imprison, 
and do sharpest justice on them as malefactors: 
For Books are not absolutely dead things, but doe 
contain a potencie of Life in them to be as active 
as that Soute was whose progeny they are ; nay, 
they do preserve as in a violl the purest efficacie 
and extraction of that living intellect that bred 
them. I know they are as lively, and as vigorously 
productive, as those fabulous Dragons teeth; and 
being sown up and down, niay chance to spring up 
^ armed men. And yet on the other hand.unlesse 
warinesse be us'd, as go od alm ost kill a Man as 
, kill a good Book \ who kills a Man kills a reason- 
able creature, Gods Image; but bee who destroyes 
a good Booke, kills Reason it selfe, kills the Image 
of God, as it were in the eye. Many a Man lives 
a burden to the Earth \ but a good Booke is the 



pretious life-blood of a master spirit, imbalm'd and 
treasur'd up on purpose to a Life beyond Life. 'Tis 
trae, no age can restore a Life, whereof perhaps . 
•there is no great losse ; and revolutions of ages doe 
not oft recover the losse of a rejected Truth, for the 
want of which whole Nations fare the worse. We 
should be wary therefore what persecution we raise 
against the living labours of publick men, how we 
spill that season'd Life of Man preserv'd and stor'd 
up in Books; since we see a kinde of homicide - 
may be thus committed, sometimes a martyrdome; 
and if it extend to the whole impression, aJtindejH" 
Hiaasacre, whereof the execution ends not in the 
Blaying of an eleroentall Life, but strikes at that 
ethereall and fift essence, the breath of Reason it 
selfe, slaies an Im mortality rather then a Life^.j But 

' — if it extend to the whole impression, a kinde qf massacre 
whereof 'A« execution ends not in the slaying qf an elementall life, 
but strikes at that ethereall and fif\ essence, ihe breath q/' Reason 
iueffe: slates an Imuiorlality rather then a Life.] 

It is far from unlikely, that this passage IToaled on Lord 
Shajiesbury't mind, while remarking ihal Hobbes " acted in ihe 
" spirit of Massacre" by recommending " the very exiinguisli- 
" ing of Letters," and the extirpatioa of Greek and Homan 
Literature {Cliaracieriuict ; 1. 50. l2mo.). The noble Auihour 
frell subjoins, " by this reasoning it should follow, that there 
" can never be any tumults or deposing of Sovereigns at Coa- 
•• stantinople or ia Mogul." But the Writer of the Leviathan 
had witnessed the instructive lessons taught by antient Learning 
lo Net-tile and Harrington, lo Sj/dney and Milton. This it was 
that made bim desirous of iii extern) in at ion. 

As now, 10 iu Par. LoU, our Autboar availed himself of 
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lest I shouM be condemn'd of introducing licence, 
while I oppose licencing', I refuse not the paines 



( 



Aristotle's hypothesis, then very generally receifcd, of four 
which composed ihe material World, with a fifth £»• 
Knee, peculiar to God and to the Soul of Man: 

" Swifi to their several quarters hasted then 

■■ The cumbrous EUmmti, Earth, Flood. Air, FJre, 

" And this ethereal Quinteiscnce of Heaveo 

" Fkw upward," — 

III. 7U. 
The conceit of " slitting an Immortality rather then a Life" ii 
<|uite in the metaphysical style of that day ; and will be eluci- 
dated by the succeeding extract from Bacon's Advancement 
of Learning; whence it is highly probable that he derived it. 
" Some of the Philosophers which were least divine, and most 
" immersed in the senses, and denied generally the Immortality 
" of the Soul ; yet came to this point, that whatsoever motions 
" the spirit of Man could act and perform without the organs of 
*' the body, ihey thought, might remain after Death, which were 
" only those of the Understanding, and not of the alTectioni, so 
'' immortal and incorruptible a ihing did Knowledge seem unto them 
" to be." IVorks; L 35. ilo. 1165. 

Donne and Cowley are under obligations to the same rich mine 
of metflphoric and philosophical imagery, which, however unfit, 
u was not anfrequently the case, they pressed into the service of 
Poetry. 



* Lett [should be condemn'd 
oppose Licencing — ] " Cond 
Thus Lylie: •• That thou shi 
EuphutM: The Anatamie of Wit. Signal D. 2, 
it was still the language of thi 



introducing licence, tehile I 

est condemve me (if rigor." 
410. IAS6. And 
lies, " The King 
" wa* not satisfied in conscience to condemne him qf High-Trea- 
" soil." — Hist, of the Parliament, p. 03. ito. Of was heretofore 
used wiih much laxity ; as equivalent to from, an, for, by, with, 
01, concerning, and among. Sometimes it seems to have been 
merely expletory; as hereafter in this Tract— " What ai»i« 



to be so much historical), as will serve to shew 
wbat hath beeo done by ancient and famous Com- - 
monwealths, against this disorder, till the very time 
tbat this pjioject of licencing crept out of the In- 
quisition, was catcht up by our Prelates, and hath 
caught some of our Presbyters. 



" lameat qf." — Hurd thought " Quencb'd q/" hope" to be a 
Grecism. — Worki; 1. t(4. %vo. This might have been iik\j 
predicBted if it bad beeo found in Milton. We may beasaared 
that Shaktpeare, whose phraaeology ii is, only availed himself 
of the licence of his day. 

Scholars agree that the idioms of the Greek coalesce more 
aptly with our Language than with the Latin. 

In Sonnet XII, Miltom «3y«, of some Adversaries, 

" That bawl for Freedom in their senseless mood, 

" And still revolt when Truth would set them free, 

*■ Licence ihey mean when tliey cry Liberty; 

" For who loves that, must first be wise and good." 



Hen 



i fond of this senlimenl. am' 
His wriiiags. There is a shi 



n his Tre 



labours, ! 



! peats it again and again 
ig sentence of the same 
Of Oformalian, &.c. " Welt knowsevery 
that their Liberty consists in manly and honest 
sobriety and rigourous honour to the Marriage 
Bed, which in both scncs should be bred up from chast hopes 
to loyall Enjoyments; and when the People slacken, and fait 
to loose nes and riot, then doe they as much as if they laid 
downe their necks for some wily Tyrant to get up and ride." 
p. 60. 4(o. ion. 

And be protests much the same very early in the Dr^fentio 
tccunda — " Quos non Icgum contemptui aut violatio in eflre- 
naum licenliam efTudit; non virtutis el glorim falsa speciel, 
(emulatio inani nomioe Libertatis iocendit, 
i, moriimque sanctitas rectum atqoe solum 
iter, ad Liberlatem veram docuil, legum et retigioois jttstU- 
lima defensio neceasario armavit." 
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AHEOPAGITICA. 

In Athens, where Books and Wits, were ever busier 
then in any other part of Greece ', I finde but only 
two sorts of writings which the Magistrate car'd to - 
take notice of; those either blasphemous and athe- 
isticall, or libellous. Thus the Books of Prota- 
goras were by the ludges of Areopagus commanded 
to be burnt, and himselfe banish't the territory for 
a Discourse begun with his confessing not to know 
whether there were Gods, or whether mt ? And against 
defaming, it was decreed that none should be tra- 
duc'd by name, as was the manner of Vettis Co- 
madia'^, whereby we may guesse how they censur'd 



' In Athent, where Books and IFtCa xeerc ever butter then m any 
other pan of Greece — ] He might remember the teditnony of 
Velleiua Paierculus to the pre-eminent distigction of Athens: 
" Una urbs Atlica plutibus annis eloquentia, C|uam universe 
" Grecla, uberiusque floruit; adea ut corpora gen tis illius aepa- 
" raUt sint in alias civitateg, iagenia vero «olia Atheniensium 
" nturis clausa exislimes."— /ful. Rom. lib. 1. in fine. 

Athens might not unaptly be described as the punclum talieni 
in viiello orbin. — Pindar is remarked by ibe same Historian to 
liave been ihe only Greek writer of emineoce who was not a 
native of Allica. 

Of all the Grecian Republica, Athens was the most popular in 
its forma and in its administration, buch was Florence among 
ihe free States of Italy, and (he liberal Arts and the Musut 
adorned thai City as their favourite residence, in preference to 
Venice under an austere and jealous Aristocracy. 

' Tlie Bookt of Protagoras tuf-e by the Judges of Areopagus 
commanded to be buntl, and himse(fe baaiiht the territory for a 
Ducourse begun wiili hit eoi\feising not to know, tahether there tuere 
Ood$, or whether not f And againu defaming it was decreed lliat 



Libelling : And this course was quick efi?!) 
Cicero writes, to quell both the desperate wits of - 
other Atheists, and the open way of defaming, as ■ 
the event shew'd. Of other sects and opinions 
though tending to voluptuousnesse, and the deny- 
ing of divine Providence they tooke no heede. 
Therefore we do not read that either Epicurus, or 
that libertine school of Cyrene, or what the Cynick 



none tlioald be iradiic'd by name, as was the manner qf Vetui 
Comojdia, &c.] The first pari of ihis pasaaje is a translation 
from Cicero: " Prolagoras — cum la principio libri sic posuiuet, 
" de DiTis neque utsinl, nefjue ut non sini, habeo dicere, Aiho- 
" niensium jussu urbe atque ogfo est exterminatus, librique ejus 
" in coDcione coinbusli." &c. De Nal. Deorum : 1,1. ». 23. 

" The Judge! of Areopagus;" i. e. of Mari'i Hilt. Here ia 
one among numberless instances of Milton's scrupulous atten- 
tion to propriety of phrase : " the Judges of the Areopagtu," 
would have been as solecUiical as " the Judges ai ike Westmia- 
" «ter Hall," Yet he defended an errour similar to this in the 
writers of Stnectymmmt; for which he was smartly attacked in a 
Tract intitied, " A modest Confutation of a slanderous and scur- 
" rilouB Libell," &c, which was written in reply to one of his 
vindication^j uf these anti-pretatical Ministers; where his Oppo- 
ntnt says, " As you have censured the Remonstrants Poesie, so 
" in like manner you have justiiied a slip in the Smectymnuant 
" Philology ; I mean, so weakly, not so maliiiously, they mis- 
" took a Bench for a Judge ; or rather the place foe the men : 
" Areopagi (or yireopagii<e ; and you make it good;" &c. p. II. 
ilo. \6\2. 

By Vetus Comndia, 1 conclude him to allude to these lines in 
Horace : 

" Sticcessit vrtw hii Comcedia, non sine molia 
" Laude: sed in vitiunt libertas excidit, el vim 
" Oignam lege rcgi." £piit. ai Pisona: v. 231. 
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impudence utter'd^ was ever question 'd by. the 
Laws. Neither is it recorded that the writings of 
those old Comedians were supprest, though the 
acting of them were forbid; and that Plalo com- 
mended the reading of Aristophanes'^, the loosest of 

' That libertine school of Cyrene, or xaluit the Cynick impu- 
dence utier'd.'] The " Cyrenaic toui," ai he somewhere stylet 
them, were the fullowerg of Arulippui, who placed the EUpreme 
good in sensual pleasure. — Cynic impudence ii from Diogeiia 

Laertius: " a.k>.uii p.ev surtvof irpof ^lAiirofjay, a.\^ll.m'^ ii mg 
" Vf,i} tt}.- KTNIKHN 'ANAJSXrNTIAN." /.. 164.,/oi. 1664. 

' That Plato eomneniied the reading of ArUlophanei, &c.] 
Thii might be taken from Peiii. de Vita If Scriptis Aristophanis ; 
who says, " Quod autem magis miranJum, Piafo, taotus Socratij 
" propugnalor, Dionysio regi Syracusano, siaiuin reip. Alhe- 
" jiiemii. Is liitguaiii er opliiao autore perdisccre cupletui, Arit- 
" tophajies Commdias misit, ut ex iis linguam et ingenium Atbe- 
" niensium siniul cogno^ceret: i]uibu9 ille, licat Siculua, tantum 
" profeci', ut Olympiadis 103 anno primo (qui illl uliimus tiIib 
" fuit] TragcBdiam docuerit Athenis ; qua & victor evasit. Quia 
<* & Antiocbenus ille Johannes, ab oris ubertate Chrysottomut 
" cognoniinaLus,ConstaDlinopoleos patriarcha,/rriar honampartem 
" sua: facunditr, turn vehementia in corripicitdia viliit, maximB 
" muliercularum, ex Arisinpbanis pieoe quoiidiaDa lectione 
"hausisse; cum ut Alexander olim Horneri pocma, sic aanctut 
*■ hie vir Aristophaiiis Comiedias pulvillo subdere solilus fueHt." 

Milton seems to guard ua against considering this anecdota 
of ■' holy Chiyioalom'i" fondness fur the Plays of Aristophanes 
to rest on any solid foundation; and Mi^nage expresses doubts 
Blill stronger. While vindicating himself fur having been a 
reader of Rabelais, be remarks, in the Avis au Lecteur, prefixed 
to the second part of his Obaervationi sur la Langue Frangoite, 
that. " Clement Alexandrin cite d tuute heure Aristophane. 
*' S. Jaa Chrysottome \e lisoit continuellement, & le meltoit Ik 
" auit Boiu son cbevet, si on ea croit Al4e Maauce Jana la Dedi- 



them all, to his royall scholler Dinnysius^ is com- ■ 
iDonly known, and may be excus'd, if holy CAry- 
tostome, as is reported, nightly studied so much the 
same Aathor and had the art to cleanse a scurrilous 
vehemence into the stile of a rousing Sermon, That 
other leading City of Greece, Lacedamon, consi- 
dering that Lycurgus their Law-giver was so ad- 
dicted to elegant Learning, as to have been the first 
that brought out of Ionia the scattered workes of 
Homer, and sent the Poet Thales from Creet to 
prepare and mollifie the Spartan surlioesse with his 
smooth songs and Qde5^ the better to plant among 

" cace des Oeavtts de ce Comique t car je ne say point d'auteut 
" plus ancien qui ait fait mention de cette amitie de S. Jan Cbry- 
•■ sostome pour lea Comedies U'Arislophane." Parh, 1678. 

We niay indeed well suspect this often- repeated story to 
be but a paraplirase of what Diogenes Laertixtt relates of 
Plato using the Mimes of Sophron lor a pillow (In Vit. Plat. 
Segm. 18.) with a fresh application to this Father of the Church. 
To be sure it is whimsical, that euch Plays should become the 
favourite volume of a Saint. But in 14SJ8, the date of the Al> 
dine Edition of the Creek Comedian, such a circumstance would 
' be regarded as no slight recommendation of the Authoiir, and 
tras, we may readily conceive, the inducement to its introduc- 
tion into a dedicatory Epistle of the Edilio princepi of Aritlo- 
fhanes. 

' Lycurgui — vat lo addicted to elegant Learning, at la have 
been tlie Jirtt that brought out qfloma the Katler'dworkeiqf Homer, 
and sent ihe Poet Thales from Creet to prepare and mollilie tb« 
Sparlan «urlinesse wilh his amooth songs and odes, &,c.] Tbii 
anecdote, so far as it regards Li/curgm and the Poems of Homer, 
is to be found in ^lian ; far, Hiu. I. 1 3. c. I ,. But since that 
Aulhour is Bileat as lo this misiioa of the Cretan Poet to Sparta, 
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them law and civility ; it is to be wonder'd hov 
muselesse and unbookish they were, minding 



I 



we may conclude it to be clear, that it was Pluiarch'i Life of 
the Laced ffimonian Law-giver, that Milton had now in his recol- 
lectioD ; the Biogrnpher having relateii both these facts. *Ev2 

ie riuy vo^i^ajUEVWV e'xei pt^uif xa(' ViXmnuiy, yjj^ptfi kcu ^iXifE 
Viis-Xf, aVEeni?^y elj W,* SwdprriV, 8a>,^7U, woi-^t-^y fwv Joxoiivr* 
XvpiKwy fitAwv, Ktil ■(rpis;pi)fta ttJi- "rs^vyjv raiirtjy viviiTijjJyoy, 

A^ysi yap ^iray ccI u'^ai' ?rpa; £iiVil3£iav xa) ou-avaiKV ccvoxAijrixol 
Sia pEA^ut aii-a. no,) puijiiSy, iroAu ra xiffy-av i^ivruiy xai 
xaracrranxov tiJv axp5LUjU.evoi xaTETrpauvovro AE?.;]S(iT[Uf ri ^Sq, 
xa) o-unuMio3vr9 Tui ^'-a' rojv xaAa/y ex njf Hfi;^[upia^oi;ffT]( roVt 
Tfpa; aXA^Adu; xccxafli'jxiaf' iSitte rpivay nyd tu Auxflupyiv ifpa- 
JoTTOieiv T^i" waiJeuff-iv ayTiui" cxEivoy- iiffi S» njj Kfujnijo AaxDUfysf 
cffi Arfav iiThMva-t*, ^wfiBji^yag (ujf Xsyercu) raif KptjTfxais- Jia- 
Jroif, fimXeirty latraa xai' aumipeur, Ta{ IuFy>'ixa; ToAurE- 
AEisEf xcu' TfUffif, (uJj *ep iarpi; fftufioa-iy iJ)'iH>'oTf fTTtaXai 
Mti rMciiSfi) ita.f,a.Za,\aiy, axuhtoip^ioi vijy Siaipgpdy r<o>i ^iW 
Koi^ rtuv •nitii-rsiwv. EXfi jt xai' toi; Ofi^jpoti vanjju-atriy fvru- 
j^iii' fffiuref, uif (»ixs, wasi rtTj- exyivoif nl; K^ftfuXou 
JictTTjfioufMMif, xjit' xaTiiuJv I'v auro7f T^f irsof r'Jev^v xai' 
dxpanav fiarpiC^f rd iroXiriKov xai' «a,iSturiMv ivx iiAt- 
rovof afiey ffTowJ^j «n£ju.£/Lny;/.EHj», iypi<\ixrii vpaHfija;, xal 
auyy^yayiv tas hSpi x^jJ^iiSy. ^y yA? Ttf ^iij Sofa voiv miSv 
dfMiopi, ■na.ii ntg EAX);«v' exixr^vro H oil ffsAXoi" fis;;^ Tini 
flTTOpeiJ'i!* T^f )roni(reio( luj Erj;^e Jia^Epofievijj' ymjpifiijv JJ awr^i' 
xai' fia'Aiora vcwths i-tur^at Amvpyti. Op. Omn. I. 41. 
iiuoWi Edii.fol. 1624. 

I have extracted this paisage because some have confounded 
" the Poet Tliales" with the Milesian Saii;e of the same name. 
Among others, the learned Hofnann, who in his Leiicon Umver- 
lale states that Sohn sent the Lyric Poet of Crete to soften and 
reBoe the Spartans, whom (he says) the disci|iline of l^curgui 
had rendered too rugged in their manners: see the article 
Tbivles. Plutarch, it is true, represents thai a conference took 
place between the Athenian cimdilor Lcgum and the Sage before- 
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nought but the feats of Warre. There needed no 
licencing of Books among them for they dislik'd 
all, but their owne Laconick Apothegms^ and took a 
slight occasion to chase Arckilachus out of their 
City, perhaps for composing in a higher straine 
then their owne souldierly ballats and roundels 
could reach to ^ : Or if it were for his broad verses, 

mentioned, Thales of Miletus, But be has not recorded any 
farther connection between them ; and of the Poet Thahs he 
makes no mention in the Life of Solon. 

It is of importance to rectify any errour in Hqfinann's vast 
ftore-house of Learning ; the merit of which is not so generally 
known as it deserves, unless more writers than I apprehend 
consult him, and unhandsomely conceal their obligations. 

* — took a alight occasion to chase Archilochus out qf their 
City, perhaps for composing in a higher straine then their owne 
souldierly ballats and roundels could reach toJ] The Lacedae- 
monians, some writers of antiquity say, banished Archilochus 
for an unpatriotic sentiment in a poem, wherein he bad rentured 
to tell the Citizens of Sparta that it was better for a roan to 
throw away his arms than to lose his life : but others assert it 
to have been for the indecent licentiousness of his verses that he 
was expelled the Republic. See Commentatio de Vita if Scriptis 
Archilochi, prefixed by Ldehel to his Edition of this Poet's re- 
mains; Sect. 6& \7.Lipsia; 1812. 

Strictly, a roundel was a species of Sonnet which returned at 
the close to the same words with which it began. Rondeau: Fr., 
In the text by Roundels he meant Songs; asiu Chaucer^s Legend 
qfgood Women : 

*' And many an Himpne, for your holy daies, 
" That highten balades, rondels, virelaies.'' 

p. 337, Speght's edit. 1687. 

By '' souldierly ballats and roundels" did he intend merely 
camp-ballads, or such national war-songs as the verses of l)fv* 
tens f 
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ftey were not therein so cautious, but they were as 
dissolute in their promiscuous conversing ; whence 
Euripides affirms in Andromache, that their women 
were all unchaste^. Thus much may give us light 
after what sort Bookes were prohibited among the 
Greeks. The Romans also for many ages traln'd 
up only to a military roughnes, resembling most the 
L,acedamonian guise, knew of Learning little but 
what their twelve Tables, and the Pontifick College 
with their Augurs and Flamins taught them in 
Keligion and Law, so unacquainted with other 
Learning, that when Carneades &a([ Critolaus, with 
the Stoick Diogenes comming Embassadors to Rome, 
tooke thereby occasion to give the City a last of 
their philosophy, they were suspected for seducers 
by no lesse a man then Cato the Censor*, who 

'' Euripida qffirma in Andromache, that their vjomcn toere all 
inchaile.] Tfae rdlowing i« the pauage to which he has refe- 



" Oaf ay t'l ^iuMiro m, 
" lajpfwy yiytiTo l.itiipriaxiiai* ttipTj." v 



595. 



But we taait not forget that thii depreciating represenlation of 
(he female chaiacter at Sparta, was to be recited before an 
Athenian audience; nor the keen rivalry thai sub»isled between 
the two States : each striving to outstrip the other in the race of 
glory, Btid to obtain a paramount influence in Greece. 

In the succeeding sentence. Birch and Maxra read inaccu- 
Tately, and to the injury of the t«nse, " after what Ktrt of 
Bookes." 

' When Cameadet and Critolaus, with the Stoick Diogenei 
comming Embassadors to Rome, tooke thereby occasion to give the 
City a tiut qf their philosophi/, ihey were tiupecled for leditceri by 



inov'd it in the Seaat to dismisse them speedily, ana 
to banish all such Jttlck bablers out of Italy. But 
Scipio and others of the noblest Senators withstood 
him and his old Sabin austerity; honour'd and ad- 
mir'd the men ; and the Censor himself at last In 
his old age fell to the study of that whereof before 
hee was so scrupulous'. And yet at the same time, 
Kavitis and Plautus, the first Latine Comedians, had 
fiU'd the City with all the borrow'd Scenes of 
Menander and Philemon. Then began to be con- 
sidered there also what was to be don to libellous 
Books and Authors; for Navms vias quickly cast 
into prison for his unbridl'd pen, and releas'd by 
the Tribunes upon his recantation : We read also 
that libels were burnt, and the makers punisht by - 
Augustus^. The like severity no doubt was us'd if 

BO Icitt a man then Cato the Cemor, &c.] This relation of Caio't 
dislike to tbe Atheuiaa Embassadors nas taken from Plulareh'i 
tife of the Censor, see p. i. p. 34!1. Edit. Rualdi, fol. 1624. 

Milton, wiih bis usual exactneas, gives the discrimi native . 
epithet of Stoic to this Diogna, leit incurious readers should 
mistake him for the foander of the Cynics, before whom be 
flourished many years. 

" The Censor hinuelf at last in /lis old age fell to ike ttudi/ <if 
that lulicreof bffuTe !te waa so lei-upuioui.] He took this from 
Cicero, dc Scueclulc. who makes Cato nay of himielf — " ut ego 
" feci qui Grxcai litterei senex itidici." c. S. But the correct- 
nest of ihis statement has been (questioned. See Bayle, art. 
I'oncius (Marcus), note I. Des Mniztaax't Edit. 1737. 

' Libeli leere burnt and the makers puniiht by iJugiuftW.] There 
is in Boyk, 3 disciuisitioo on this lupic, under Cassivs SsvEaiis, 
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ought were impiously writt'n against their esteemed ' 
Gods. Except in these two points, how the world 
went in Books, the Magistrat kept no reckning. 
And therefore Lucretius without impeachment ver- 
siBes his Epicurism to MemmiuSy and had the ho- 
nour to be set forth the second time by Cicero* so 

■ Lucrttita — had the honaar to be lei jorlh the see»nd time by 
Cicero.] The knowledgeof thin circumsiance i» derived from tbe 
following passage ia the Chronkon of Eusebiui: " ID suta veriti- 
" bus, duris (luidem, sed valde Launis, & Tullii litni dignissimis." 
Some nritera have contended and perhaps more plausibly, (hat 
St. Jerome meant do more than that this poem for the purity 
of its language wa» deserving of Tully'3 revisal and correction : 
sec Bayle, art. Lucbbtiub, note D. 

Jeronic't tale of his flagellation by the " tutoring apparillon," 
for his over-fond attention lo Cicero, sufficiently indicates this 
Saint's etilhuilasiic admiration of the Roman Oratour ; therefore 
it is not witboDi a semblance of probability that this story fetts 
on no belter ground than an interpolation commendatory of 
Tully, in ibe free translation nbich Jerome made of the second 
book of this Chronology; of nhich Cave says that " not much 
** of the work itself, and less of the original Greek, arriving to 
•' OS, and most of what leroainsso allcr'dand interpolated by St. 
" Jerome, that it is hard to say which is his, and which EuKbitu'i. 
—Jn Vil. Euseb. p. 329 ; as quoted in Ilewlelt's Vindieaxiem qf the 
Parian Chronicle, p. 8fl, fnj 

It was a shrewd remark by Voltaire, that the atlieism of Lucre- 
tiui was printed ad usum Delphini, and he might have added that 
Lucan was the only Poet of any celebrity omitted in that body 
of Roman Classics. Hence perhaps the inducement to Roive to 
give a new version of the Pharsalia. May, Ltican't earlier 
translator and continuator, probably entered with willingness on 
ihe office (if HiNtoriographer to our Commonwealth. Certainly 
no one could hope to earn the thanks of Louis XIV. by dis- 
Lbe republican principles of the Poet of Corduba. 
On tbe contrary, in an edition of SuefoniW* Livesof tbe Cestrs, 
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great a Father of the Commonwealth; although 
himselfe disputes against that opinion in his own 
writings. Nor was the satyricall sharpnesse, or ■ 
naked plainnes of LncUius, or Caliillus, or Flaccus, 
by any order prohibited. And for matters of State, 
the Story of Tilus Livius, thougli it extoli'd tliat 
part which Pompey held, was not therefore supprest 
by Octav'ms Casar of the other faction*. But that 



Parisiis, \2ino. i6^\, e typographid regid, the vignette) represeot 
infant forinK in the act of slabbing with daggers the liotnan 
emblem of Liberty. 

^ Jlie tiory qf Titos Livius, though il ezioll'd that part which 
Pompey held, was not iher^ore mpprest by Ociavins Caesar <ifthe 
other faction.] The Decades in which this purlion of Raman 
History was narrated, not having reached modern limes, it must, 
I conclude, have been the argument which Taeilus put inlo the 
■peech of Cremutius Cordas to ihe Senate when arraigned for 
having praised Brutus, and styled Ciiuiui the loti qf the Romans, 
that Milton derived his knowledge of the moderation shown 
by duguslus toward Livy and his work. " Tiiia Lhtui, elo- 
" quenlis ac fidei prsclarus imprimis, Cn. Pompeium lantU 
•' laudibus tulit, utPom^Kianumeu^ Augustus appellaret: neque 
" id amiciiiK eorum oflecjt." Annal. iv. 34. 

Milton latinized continually, bolb in his English poetry and 
English prose ; so that it may well bear a doubt, whether he an- 
nexed here to Fuciion the deteriorating idea we now represent by 
ibis word? or, whether he did not raiher employ it in the favour- 
able import of Fnc/io,— to signify a Par/y? like Batwi: " The Foc- 
" (ion between Lucullus, and the rest of the Nobles of the Senate, 
" which they called Optimata, held out awhile against the Fac- 
" tion of Pompey and Ctesar : but when the Senate's authority 
" was pulled down, C»sar and Pompey soone after brake. The 
" Faction or Party o{ Antonius and Octavianus Csiar, against ' 
" Brutus and Cassius, beld out likewise for a time." Workt, L 
516, «0. I7C5. 
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Naso was by him banisht in his old age, for the 
wanton Pgems of his youth, was but a meer covert 
of Stale over some secret cause: and besides, the 
Books were neither banisht nor call'd in. From 
hence we shall meet with little else but tyranny in ' 
the Roman Empire, that tve may not marvellj if 

And in bis nephew John Pliilippa'i defence of him against an 
anonymous Opponent, a work wnUen ander Milton's eye, it U 
Raid, " Neqiie te quiciguam ex verbis ejus lucratum esse cen- 
" sisses, quamvis quod dixisee eum falsd accusB9,/acttonem rem* 
" publ. dixisaet; Jiiciioncm enint tam in bonain quam in rnalani 
"partem o!im dici vel pueris no turn est." Pr, W, II. 396, erf. 
ITSS. 

1 lean to ihe more laudable meaning. The strorger Milton's 
aversion to the usurpation of iheCiesars, the less probability 
is there that he had it in his thoughts to stigmatize Pompey. 
As little as that Raleigh meant to bring any odium on himself 
by saying, when under the hands of the executioner, " 1 was 
" one of the contrary Paction;" in his denial of any taunt to 
Euex, as that nobleman waa leading to the scaffold. Thus, too, 
Ben. Jotuon : 

" With such a deal of monstrous and forc'd action, 
" As might make Beth'lem a Faction. 

Prologue 10 Volpwte. 
i.e. "make Bedlam a puTtj/:" and Skakspeare. Henry VL 
fan 3, A. 5, S. 3: 

" Uetfaclion will be full as strong aa ours." 

: connection with this sense, that vre 



Evideatly, it i> i 
tre to onderitand it 



1 Pur. Lost, 11. 9CKJ. 

" They around the flag 



lobserved by the Commentators on either of these 



' not so often bad, as good Books were sUenc't, I 
shall therefore deem to liave bin large enough in 
producing what among tlie Ancients was punishable 
to write, save only which, all other arguments were 
free to treat on. 

^^ By this time the Emperors were become Chris- 
tians, whose discipline in this point I doe not flnde 
to have bin more severe then what was formerly in 
practice. The Books of those whom they took to 
be grand Hereticks were examin'd, refuted, and 
condemn'd in the generail Councels; and not till ' 
then were prohibited, or burnt by autority of the ' 
Emperor. As for the writings of heathen Authors^ 
unlesse they were plaine invectives against Christi- 
anity, as those of Porpln/rius and Proclus, they 
met with no interdict that can be cited, till about 
the year 400, in a Curlhagmia?i Councet, wherein 
Bishops themselves were forbid to read the Books 
of Gentiles*, but Heresies they might read : while 
others long before them on the contrary scrupl'd 

* Gentiles.] SeWm'* explanation of this word is curious: "Id 
" the beginning of Cbriatianity, ihe Father* writ contra Genitt, 
" and conira Gentiles, ihey were all one: bot after all were 
" Chrislians, the better aort of people tlill reliin'd ihe aaaie of 
*' Gentila, ihroughoat ibe four provinces of ibe Roman Empire; 
" w Gcnttt-komme in French, Gmlil-homo in Italian, Onuit- 
•' huombrc in Spanish, and Genlit-man in English ; and they, no 
" ijueHlioD, being Persons of Quality, kept up those Feasts which 
" we borrow frotn the Gentilt ; as Christmas, Candlemas, May- 
" dnv, &c. continuing what was not directly against Chris- 
" tianity, which ibe common people would uever bare «n- 
'• tluied," Tabic Tatt; p. 44, l2mo. 17 16. 
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more the Books of Hereticks, then of Gentiles. 
And that the primitive Councels and Bishops were 
wont only to declare what Books were not commend- 
able, passing no furder, but leaving it to each ones 
conscience to read or to lay by, till after the year 
800, is observ'd already by Padre Paob, the great 
unmasker of the Trenlme CouaceV. After which 

' Padre Paolo, the great unmatker of the Trentine Cbunce/,] 
Father Paul tvas tbe name assumed hy Pietro Sarpi ou profeu- 
ing himself of the religiouH Onler dei Sent. 

Following this rule of designating foreigneTs by the literal 
appellations of their native country, Milton retained the Latin 
form in Titm Livius, Flaccui, &c. Unaware, it should seem, of the 
authority of so great a scholar, two eminent Writers of our own time 
have revived the practice, and vindicated its propriety : (Gibbon, 
pref. to the concluding vols, of his History; and Roicoe, prei to 
His), ot Leo X.] And surely in tbe instances where this mode can 
be pursued without incurring the imputation of singularity, it U 
to be preferred to forcibly deiorting proper names to the genius 
of another language. In this practice, the French have egregi- 
ously erred against propriety: I believe beyond any nation of 
Europe ; ei.gr. Dionyaiut, Denya Sicphmms, Etienne; Forum Ju- 
iienae, Frejus: Rotamagtit, Rouen; Acqua aeiiia, Aix; and oilier 
misnomers witliout number. The Greeks in transubstantiating 
Hormuz into Oromuzu; Kosroes into Cyrus; and Sfiirahali into 
Xerxei; and perhaps ChemmU into Cheops, i'vi not disguise these 
names more alTectcdly. 

It i« pleasant to observe our Auibour in the heat of polemical 
diipataiion itilDy defending an example, by the association of 
Aiiti-prelatical Ministers who wrote under the anagram atSmec- 
lyirmuut, contrary to his own practice. He thus combats the 
criticism on them ; " If in dealing with an outlandish name, 
" they thought it best not lo screw the English mouth to a harsh 
foretgu termination, so they kept the radical word, they did 
ao more than the elegantest Authors among the Greek), 




time the Popes of Rome engrossing what tb^ 
pleas'dof politicall rule into tlieirowne hands, ex- 
tended their dominion over mens eyes, as they had 
before over their judgments, burning and prohibit- "* 
ing to be read what they fansied not j yet sparing 
in their censures, and the RnnL-s ^ftl; many "''^■'-h 
hrey-so dealt with i-tttt-MSrtm the 5. by hiTBDll 
not only prohibited, but was the first that excom- 
municate tr " lhe r ead i ng* trf - hc f ctionl l Rn oksj for 
aHoiiF that-time I F/fAff/'and Htisse ^^mWin^terrible. ' 
were the;^who first drove the Papall Court to a 
stricter policy of prohibiting. Which cours Leo 
the 10, and his successors foltow'd'' untitl the 

" Romans, and at this day the Italians, in scoro of aach a sef' 
" vilityugelodo."— JV. W. 1.77. fol. 1738. 

Concilii Trideniini tvUcerutor was the inscription Sir Henry 
Wotton set under a portrait of Father Paul, of which he pro- 
cared the painting' during his diplomatic residence at Venice, 
and pretemed it in 1637 lo Dr. Samuel Collini, Provost and Pro- 
fessour Regiua of Divinity in Cambridge. This character of the 
determined opposer of the super-eminent dominion which the 
Pope arrogated to himself over the Potentates and States of his 
conimuniun approaches so nearly to Milton's praise, that the 
resemblance may be more than accidental. 

• reading — ] Maieres gives, with the appearance of mgch 
plausibility, " readerj." 

'■ Wicklef and Husie growing terrible, vierc they wkofirtt drove 
the Papall Court to a tlricler polity of prohibiting. Which 
cours Leo the 10, and his successors fullowM] TerriblehaA 
thtn n shade of meaning it has since lost; i, «. formidable: ai 
again ; 

" Virgin majesty with mild 

*■ And sweat allay'd, yet terrible to approach." 

Pur.Rrg. II. 15*. 



I 
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Coancell of Trent, and the Spanish Inquisition en- 
gendring together brought forth, or perfeted those 
Catalogues, and expurging Indexes that rake 
through the entrails of many an old good Author, 

And Lord Herbert of Cherbury : " Now their army (eem'd 
"lerribU; both as it was reiotbrced by some Regiments of 
" Suisse, and as the Inhabitants of Naples favour'd them." 
Life and Reign of Henry Will. p. 2U. fol. 

So too Sir £<Iward fVaticr: "The gaining this place nmde 
" the King and his Army terrible." HUtorical DiicourKi; p. 
128, fol. 

To Sixlus IV. posterity are indebted, Mr. Roscoe informs us, 
for the institution of Inquisitors of the Press, without whose 
License no work was suSered to be printed. (Life qf Lorento 
tit' Medici; IL 22, 8ddJ On which this Gentleman has justly 
observed, " In this indeed, he gave an instance of his prudence ; 
" it being extremely consistent, that those who are conscious of 
" their own misconduct should endeavour to stifle the voice 
*' that publishes and perpetuates it." 

When writing of the patronage afTorded by the Popes to the 
restoration of letters, Lord Bolingbroke remarked, that they 
" proved worse politicians than the Muftis: that the Magicians 
" themselves broke the charm by which they had bound man- 
■* kind for so many ages." (Letter VI. on the Study of Htt- 
" lory.) This is pointed and brilliant without exaggeration ; and 
he might have pursued his metaphor to add, but no sooner did the 
Reman Pontifls lake the alarm that the power of the Pupal See 
would be endangered by the emancipation of the human mind 
from ignorance, than they sought by the black art of the Li- 
censer to raise again the charm which they had heedlessly tent 
their aid to dissolve. 

The Monks of Paris, as if prescient that general information 
would bring ruin on their crafV, when the first specimens of 
printed books were exhibited in that Metropolis, pronounced 
them to be the handywoik of the Devil, and caused the Veuderi 
to be sent to prison. 

D 2 
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with a violation wors then any could be oCTer'dto 
his tomb. Nor did they stay in matters heretical), 
but any subject that was not to their palat, they^ 
either condemn'd in a prohibition, or had it strait 
into the new Purgatory of an Index. To fill up 
the measure of encroachment, their last invention 
was to ordain that no Book, Pamphlet, or Paper 
should be printed (as if S. Feter had bequeath'd 
them the keys of the Presse also, out of Paradise)*, 

' The keys of the Prej.se also out of Paradise.] Out h the 
genuine reading. In Toland' » dition aa well at '\a substituted; 
and the successive Editors ba»e contiaued this alteration impli- 
citly. 1 do not see the necessity for any change : beside, alto 
at teell at borders clostsly on tautology. True it is, that there is 
now some obscurity from the meaning having been expressed too 
concisely in this parenthesis. But our Authour intenilcd that 
the Church of Rome took on tt to ad, as if Peter had " out of 
" Paradise" beiiuealhed to the Popes the ieyi qftke Press; trust- 
ing to the Reader, from the conjunction " aiso" to supply /le 
Power of the keys claimed by the P.ipal See, then a topic fami- 
liar to all. In the Doctrine and Diicipline i^ Divorce, he ex- 
presses himself on this mystic symbol of power in ibe same 
brief phrase : " L^t whoso will now listen, I want neither pall 
" nor mitre, 1 stay neither for ordination [n]or induction, but in 
" the Brm faith of a knowing Christian, which is the best and truest 
" endowment of ilie keyes, I pronounce," &c. (p- 32, 4io. 1 64+), 

Disputes on the intention ol Jaiia in this gift of the Keys ta 
St. Peler helped to fill many a volutna of ihe great conirovcrty 
which agitated Christendom during the conflict between ibe 
Popish and Piotestart Communions. 

It is remarkable that any one versed as Totand was in 
theological entiniries should have failed (o discern the Moae; i( 
indeed it was he who vitidted the text. 

In this sentence loo, gluitonoui has heen printed [or gtvlKm: 
taWmg " glutton Friars," 1 suppose, for an onnssioQ atlbe Prets; 
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unleue it were approv'd and licenc't under the 
hands of 2 or 3 glutton Friers. For example : 

Let the Chancellor Cini be pleas'd to see if in 
this present work be contain'd ought that may- 
withstand the Printing, 

Vincent Rabatta, Vicar of Florence. 

I have seen this present work, and finde nothing 
athwart the Catholic Faith and good manners: 
In witnesse whereof I have given, Stc. 

Nkolh Cini, Chancellor of Florence. 

Attending the precedent relation, it is allow'd 
that this present work of Davajizati, may be 
Printed, 

Vincent Rabatta, &c. 

It may be printed, July 15. 

Friar Simon Mompei d' Amelia Chancellor of 
the holy OfTice in Florence. 

isly, as the succeeding authority ii sufficient to 



" In pleasure some their gtuiion souls would steep." 

Drydcn; Rth Laid, 

WbeDCTer such sileot and unauthorized departures Troin the 
original text occur, they should be pointed out and reprehended. 
They often mar the real senu; and at best, it is their direct 
and unavoidable tendency, by blending the modes and idioms of 
difierent ages, to render it more dillicult to trace the historical 
progress of a Language. Of this I will gi»e an illmiration. 

The <|uartO edition of l^rd Bacon'i Works, in 17(35, reads — 
*' must be accommodated and palliateii by diets and medicines." 
is. Whereas it ii printed — "must be accommodau »od 



Sure they have a conceit, if He of tliebottomlesse 
pit^ had not long since broke prisoo, that this 



" palliate, &c." — in the Edition ot the Advancement of Learning, 
published »t OsfonJ, In i633, sin. ■ito. &ee p. ITi; a9 no doubt 
the Autbour wrote it. Ed had not uniformly become the parti- 
cipial terminatioD in Bacon's time. 

" He of /he boiiomleue pit — ] While the fashion continued 
among the English Literati of assimilating their " Mother dia- 
lect'' to Greek and Latin constructions He bad often the em- 
phatic sense given it of ei;;rof and ipie. The dogmatic ATTOS 
t'pa of Pj/thagorai'a disciples is enough known : I need not 
quote authuri ties. The succeeding example will establish the 
peculiar force of ipte ; " Alius filio, fi-atie alius, aut propinquOi 
" aut amico inlerfectis, agerc grates deis, ornare laaru domum, 
" genua ipjiWadrolvi, et dextram oscolis fatigare. — Tacii An, 
I' XV. 71." On which a Commentator observes, (Emell. edit. 
I. 6^T.) '' Genua ipsius — ] i. e.Neronis; (juod Qon noi^sem, nisi 
" Pichenam ad Deos retulisse vidcrem. Et est exi^uisitior ratio 
" hujus pronominis pro nomine usurpandi cum ex oppositione 
" intelligi ad qood referatur, potest opponuntur Dit et ipK. Sic 
" stepe Grffice Auctor Homerus Iliad, et init. 'ffuyjif — twtvst ipsos 
" i. c. corpora." 

I will add from Virgil't Moerit, 

" Carmina turn melius, cum Yenerit ipte, canemus;" 
to which the celebrated Oralour Dr. King gave its full inioantion 
before the University of Oxford, in his Jacobitical application 
of Ipie. 

This idiom was early transplanted into the English tongue. 
Sir T. Smiih, with no other intimation that it is St. Paul whom 
he h quoting, has, " and (as he sayth) what reason hath the Pot 
'■ to say to the Poller, why madest thou me thus?'* — De Repub- 
Uca Angloj-um. Tfie vumer qf Gouemetnent or Policit of the 
Realme of England, p. 11, Ato. 1583. And in Par. Reg. IV. 
299. 

" lu corporal pleasure He, and careless ease:" 

neaning; Epicunt. It u of very coooioii recnrrence in tb< 
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^V quadruple exorcism would barre him down, I feare 
^B their next dasigne will be to get into their custody 
^ the Licencing of that which they say Claudius^ in- 
tended, but went not through with. Voutsafe to 
see another of their forms, the Roman stamp: 

I Imprimatur, If it ieem good to the reverend 

Master of the holy Palace, 
Belcaslro, Vicegerent. 
Imprimatur 
Friar Niwlb Rodolphi, Master of the holy Palace. 
Sometimes 5 Imprimaturs are seen together dia- 
logue-wise in the Piatza of one Title page, comple- 
menting and ducking each to other with their 
Jnaloniy qf Melanckoli/. For in glance : " They tbemaelues liaue 
" all tbe dainiies ihe world can sflord, ly on downe beds with a 
" Curtisan iii tbelr armes: ITeu ^uanlum palimur pro Ckriito, ai 
" he said."— p. 693. td. 1632, wheie Burton adverts to a profane 
jest of Pope Leo X.'s— Thus Milton again (Par. Lost. VI. 760), 
by way of emtaence, without any Tuitber designatioa of the 
Messiah : 

" if« in celestial Panoplie all arm'O," &c. 
, p. 168, o/ erf. 107*. 

So too (t^ IX. 130} 

" And liim destroy'd, 
" Or won 10 what may work his utler loss, 
" For whom all this was made." 
i. e. Wan; nar" «Jo;(ij>'. 

It was a strange oTeraighi for Bentley to take exception to a 
dauical use of this Pronoun, and offer here an obtrusion on the 
text. 

* Clandias — ] ftuo veaiam daret (latum crepitomque ventrii 
In convivio emitteodi. — Suetm. in Claadh.—NoK in the original 
Tiditim. 
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* Someiimti five Imprimaturs 
n Ike Piaiza qf one Tiile-pagc, t 
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shav'n reverences', whether the Author, who stands 
by in perplexity at the foot of his Epistle, shall to 
the Presse or to the spunge. These are the prety Re- 

ire Jcm together dialogue-mile 
implementing and ducking each 
with their shav'n reverence!.} According to BlachvelUia 
his Enquiry ixto ike Lif^^nd fVrilings of Homer, " A Book in 
" Spain must pass through lix Courts, before it is publihed. I. 
" It ia examined by the Exarninador Synodal of the Arch- 
'' bishoprick, comroissioned by the Vicario. II. It g:i)es to the 
" Kecorder of the Kiiigdoni, where it is to be publiahed, Ckro 
" niila de CattUla, Arragon, Valencia, fcc. III. IC^j 
" by them, it is licensed fay the Vicario himself, : 
•• Notario. IV. The Privilege must be had from his i%*«/y ; 
" and A Secretary counienigns. V. After it is printed, it goes 
" to the Cor rector- General por fu Magettad, who compares it 
" with the licenced Copy, lest any thing be inserted or altered. 
" And VI. The Lords of the Council lax it at so much a sheet. 
" In Portugal, a Book has teven Reviews to pass before public3- 
" lion, i have smiled at some of their Title-Pages, beariDg for 
" the greater Security of the Buyer, Com todat at iicenfai necei' 
"iwias." p. 63, second edit. 1736. 

Piaiza, bete signifies an open space; agreeably to its Italian 
and proper idiom. Harrington has it too in this strict accepta- 
tion for any area, or broad extent qf ground mrroiatded with 
buildings. (Works; p. 111. fel. 17+7.) So has Howell—" the 
" Piaiza of Saint Mark i.i the fairest and most spacious markett 
•' place of all the Townee of Italic, and bears the form of i 
" Greek T" A Survej, qf the Signiorie of Venice: p. 36, JbL 
1651. And Davenant : "The scene wholly changing, there 
" appears a stiuare Piazza, resembling that of Venice, and 'lis 
" composed of Pallaces, and lesser Fabricks." Works ; p. 399- fol. 
1673. But now with us it has long since lost its native signifi- 
cation; to long, that Jo/injou, in hia Dictionary, only explained 
Piazta by " a Walk under a roof supported by pillars." Pro- 
bably ihe arcades or " arched walks" in Covent Garden 
having obtained this name, which woald properly apply to the 
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the Church; he 
ig then.— S/nte 



sponsories, these are the deare Atitiphonies that so 
bewitcht of late our Pielats and tlieir Chaplaines 
with the goodly Eccbo they roade^j and besotted 

compuB of ground on which the market Ukept, has coDtribated 
to ^ive currency to thii impropriety. / 

Duding is making affected obeimnc^ see T. Jfarton'a note 

•' Here be without duck or nod." 

Comia; r. S60. 

And Nqjf, in hi* speech against Ftjnne : " Who be meani by 
" his moOern innoyatora in ihe Church, and by cringing and 
" ducking to altar?, a fit term to bestow 
" learned it of the Canter", being used 
Trials; I, col. \10. Hargrave's edit. 

We may well imagine to ourselves Miltom at Rome, eyeing 
their «A(n)'n reverencet, with a bent brow and a look full of scorn, 
while they were exchanging salutes with each other, in iha 
places of public resort. 

* Thete are the prety Rssponiories, these are the deare Antipbo- 
jiiea that to beviilcht qf late our Prelali and their Chaplainei with 
the goodbf Eccho they ruade.^ The parts in the Liturgy of the 
Church uf England, which are recited in reciprocal succession 
by the Minister and the Congregation, such as the alternations 
of tbe Psalms, were called the Retponsoriei. He enlarges on 
his dislike to them in the Apology for Smectymnuua; (Pr. W. 1. 
128. ed. 1738.) The " goodly eccAo" now grated on his ear, I. 
Fhilippa, or rather he himself under his Nephew's name, makes 
again an allusion to them in ihe Responsio ad Apologiam Anoaymi 
ctijutdatii TenebrionU: "SiquidnosCarolum pecciUsedicimus; tu 
" verbis lotidera, eelut amabma canens lyturgica, paria com- 
" misisse Parlameatum accosas." — Cap. 12. 

The ArUiphonies were the Anthems song or chaunted by two 
responsive choirs, as in our Cathedrals: Dit Freine ; Glou. ad 
teriptorea media 4" infima Graciialii in c. ANTI*ilNA ; and 
lilJuhvood'i Coiulilutionet Provinciales, &c. p. 251. note z. /ol. 
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ns to the gay imitation of a lordly Imprimatur, ob^ 
from Lambeth House, another from the west end 
of Pauls*i so apishly Romanizing, that the word 



16T9. — The more rigid of the Protcalant Refonnert were itren- 
Qounly opposed to the coDtinaation of any choral serric«. By 
Milton, " the pealing organ" and the " full-voic'd Quire," 
were in earlier life heard with sirong emotions of delight. Now, 
with Church-Musick ibe recollection rose in hli mind of the 
recent and grievous persecutions by the established Hierarchy of 
those among their seceding Brethren who withdrew further 
from the Romish Church than thiy believed it right to go. 



n <(f a lordly Imprimatur, one from Lambeth 
Hou^e, another Jroin (he west end of Pauls;] Fursuant to the 
Decree of ihe Siar-Chamher in 1637, concerning the Press, all 
Books of Diviuiiy, Physic, Philosophy, aod Poetry, were to be 
licensed either by the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the Bishop 
of London, or by subslilutes of their appointment. This docu- 
ment is in Rushworili ; Hisi. Coll. 111. 306. Appendix; and is re- 
printed in the Memoinqf Thomas Uoilis; p. O+I. 

Before this Decree, according to Ruthworth, " the licensing 
" of all new Books was in the power of the Archbishop of Can- 
" terbory, and bis Substitutes and Dependants, who used that 
"strictness, that nol hi og could pass the Press, without hia or 
" their approbation, but the Authors, Printers, and Stationers 
" must run a hazard of ruin." He adds, that this Decree was 
made in the Star-Chamber lest Printers should reprint old Books 
of Divinity formerly licensed ; and that Fo^i Book of Martyrs, 
the Practice of Piety, with other works hitherto published by 
authority, were denied new Licences. Hist. Coll. H. 450. 

And Sir Edward Deering complained to the Parliament in 
1640, that " the most learned labours of our ancient and be»t 
" Dtvines must be now corrected and defaced with a Deleatw, 
" by the supercilious Pen of my Lord's young Chaplain, fit 
'* (perliapR) for the technical arts, but unfit to hold the Chair of 
" Dirlnity." ift. Hisl. Coll. IV. 55. 

It thould appear howsTer to hare been the course for woiks 
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rcommand still was set downe ia Latine; as if 
the learned Grammaticall pen that wrote it, would 
cast no ink without Latine: or perhapi, as they 
thought, because no vulgar tongue was worthy to 
expresse the pure conceit of An Imprimalur ; but 
rather, as I hope, for that our English, the lan- 
guage of men ever famous, and formost in the 
atchievemeots of Liberty, will not easily finde servile 
letters anow to spell such a dictatorie presumptioB 



I 



of an historical nature tu be submitted to the Secretary of State 
for hia nrittea snnclion. previounly to their being sent to the 
Printer. I fiiid the following authoritatiTe approbation preGxed, 
as the instrument of Licence, to May's Poem, the vicloriow 
Reigneof King Edward the third: " 1 have perused this Booke, 
" and conceice it very worthy to be published. 

" lo. Coke, Knight, Principall Secretary of State, Whilehall 
" n. of NoiiemlKr, 1634.." 

Whereas Aleyn's metrical Hiitorie qf that uiiat and/orlunale 
Prince, Hearie nf that name the seventh ; (Spo. 1038.) the MS of 
which work, in compliance with this decree of the Star -Cham- 
ber, was laid before the Bishop of London's Chaplain, has i/ie 
ward lif command set down in Latin. " Perlegi historicum hoc 
" poema, dignumqae judico quod Typis mandetur. — 7^. 
" Wyket R. P. ^isc. Lond. Chapell. domest." 

Under the Licensing Act of the 13ih and Hib of Charlei II. 
ck 33, all Novels, Romances, and Fairy Tales, and all Booki 
OD Pbiloiophy, Mathematics, Physic, Divinity, or Love, wera 
to be licenced by the Archbishop of Canterbury, or by the 
Bishop of London. " The Framers of this curious Act of Parlia- 
" ment, (observed the late liarl&anAope not unhappily] no doubt, 
" supposed that these Right Reverend Prelates were, of ail the 
" Men in ibe kingdom, the most conversant with ait those sub* 
" jecU."— TXe Rights oj Juries di^ended; p. 65. Svo. 1792. 



£nglishl^ And thus ye have the Inventors and 
the originall of Book-licencing ript up, and drawn 
as lineally as any pedigree. We have it not, that 
can be heard of, from any ancient State, or Politie, 

' Will not eaiili/findc sereik teileri anrm la apell tuch a dictato* 
riepretumplion Englisht.] In his Traclat, fff Education, MitTon 
speaks of " the ill habit which poor striplings get of wretched 
" barbarizing against the Latin and Greek idionn, with their un- 
" lutor'd AnglicismB, odious tu be read." He wai therefore 
ambitious of accommodaiing bis English style to the construc- 
tions of the learned Langoage^. The adaptation of the Latin 
inversion which the text exhibits is however a form loo succinct 
for a tongue where Articles are pre6xed, as in ours, to supply 
the TCant of itivertilied terniinaiions in the Cases of the Nouns. 
To say the best, it is uriidiomatical and repugnant to the copious 
fluency of oratorial diction. We tolerate ihia classical dialect 
more easily in the scieniific structure of blank verse ; yet even 
there it often causes harshness and obscurity ; as ia the succeed- 
ing deicriplioD : 

" And now, their mightiest quell'd, the battle BWerv'rf, 
" With many an inroad gor'd ; deformed Rout 
" Enter'd, and foul Disorder; all the ground 
" With shiver'd armour strown ;" — 

P. L. VL 386. 



To comprehend this passage rightly, tre shoiild bear in mind, 
ihai faille Hands here in a sense now disused — for the mnin 
body of the Satanic Host. 

Milton'^ spirited remark that (he English Language would 
afTord no word to denote the Licenser's pa-^sport for the admit- 
tance of a manuscript to the Printing Oflice may be extended 
to Sedilian and Libel; neither of which are terms of indigenous 
growth, and have both beeo grafted od the native stock of oar 
Law. 
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or Church, nor by any Statute'^ left m by our 
Ancestors elder or later; nor from the moderne 
custom of any reformed Citty, or Church abroad; 
but from the most Antichrislian Councel, and the- 
most tyrannous Inquisition that ever inquir'd. Till 
the n Books were ever as freely admitted into the 
;|W^d as any other birth; the issue ot the brain** 
wasooHiOT e - Bt i ft'd I h e a tho io auc-o f-tbc-womb: no 
envious Juao-^atejCto*niig'd uvui' llie UAtiVltyof 

aaya^wt^-tpT^"^'"^" ■^"'-"prlnC 1 htlt if it prilltM-tf 

Mnu'ilrrivj ia rirn i fir , hut Iha t it wn i jni ll y h ii rnr 
or siinKinto the Sea. But tha t a Roglt in iiiAr<- 
conditiqii tlt'e rTa^ peccan t soul, should be tostand— 
before-a"T7iiy ere it be borne to the World, and 
undergo yet in darknesse the judgement of Rada- 
mantk'' and his CoUegues, ere it can posse the ferry 

* Nor by any Slatule — ] Seldeit had said, in the Parliament 
-which CKarlu called in IS2S, " there '\* no Law to prerent ihe 
" printing ol' any Books in England, only a Dectee in Star- 
" chamber." The Proceeding and Debatet (tf 'he Ilou-ie of Com- 
wumi: taken by Sir Thomas Crevi, p. 71. I2mo. 1707. Or. 
Ruikmorlk; Hist. Collect, T. 055. 

'* The issue of the brain, &c.] No doubt this passage was 
known to Harrinqtaa, and it might suggest tu him the whim- 
sical defice by which he prevailed on tlie Lady Clcypoote to 
intercede with her Father to restore to him ihc manuscript of 
his Ocean* which Cranuuelt bad seized while under the Press. 

— ^ Radamanlh — ] An observation from SirThontas SmifA will 

account for the omiision here ofiheA in Rhudamanlh: " Quidam 

imium grKcissaotes, h, e literarum tanquam lenaiu moverunt, 

ii relegerunt, nostra nihil intece-'t: Graci semper in initio 

ante vocales lolax, habebant, nisi in ?, cui semper fcrS tuu 
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backward into light, was never heard before, till 
that mysterious iniquity provokt and troubl'd at the 
6rst entrance of Reformation, sought out new 
Limbo's and new Hells wherein they might include 
our Books also within the number of their damned'. 
And this was the rare morsel! so officiously snatcht 

" densum adiungebanc Fpirltum, & rccte cjuidem id hac parte 
" grfficissant nostri Walli :" &c. — Dt recta if emendata Lingua 
Anglictt Scriplionc Dialogus; p. 25. hutelia. 1665. 

Aa it is uniformly ri'nte in Milton's prefaiory Advertisement 
to Par. Lost, while it ia primed with an h ihrough the Puem, 
there haa been a difTerence of opinion among the Anaotaiora, 
whetber he did not by this diTersity inteud to vary the meiDingf 
Bat I, for one, enlirely agree vrith Mr. Todd, that this word 
Wat there in the same sense spelt bolb way*. And the omission 
of Ibis letter in my text, coupled with what Sir T. Smith ob< 
MTves, will show ibat this Orthography was in adherence to the 
practice of the Greeks, Hence obviously it was, that Bcnitry. 
in his Editioc of Par. l^al, dropped the A in rhyme. 

• Sought outnevi Limbo's and nmi Helh wherein they might in- 
elude our Book* also within the number qf their dianned.'\ The 
Papists gave the name of Ldrnbo to Purgatory, and to the rcpo- 
■ttory assigned in their Faith for the Souls of the Just, who lived 
before the advent of Christ, and to those of Infants who die un- 
baptized. This receptacle or conservatory for these departed 
Spirits was located in the centre of the Barih, and od the out- 
ward con Rnea of Pargalory; in this subterranean region they 
were to await the day of doom. The reader way learn further 
particulars, under Limbus, in Du Frettie; Glott. ad. Script. Med. 
If Infim. Latiniiatia. 

Phaer, In bis version of the " fourth Booke of Aeneidoi." 
Tenders " Siygioque caput damnaverat Oreo" — by — 



" Diana dunned had her head to lake of L/mto-pit.'* 
Signat. G. 4. m. Vo. t6S0. 




I 
I 
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Up, and SO ilfavourdly imitated by our iaquisiturient 
Bishops, and the attendant Minorites their Chap- 
lains*. That ye like not now these most certain 
Authorsof this licencing Order, and that all sinister 
intention was farre distant from your thoughts, 
when ye were importun'd the passing it, all mea 
who know the integrity of your actions, and how 
ye honour Truth, will clear yee readily'. 

' Our inquisiturient Bithopt and the attendant Minorites their 
Chaplaiiia.} Tliat j«, " our inquisitorial Bishops and iheir Friar- 
" We Chaplains." Tlie Franciscans vrere called Friai^-nttnort or 
Minoritei, because it was one of the rules of their Order, njt 
Du Fresne, 

" Nullus vocetur Prior, sed generaliier omnes voceatur Fra- 
trei minora." — Glost. torn. 4. col. 792. Benedictine Edit. 

' How ye honour Truth, wilt clear yee readily.] When I cast 
my eye oTer the fir» Edition of this Oration, with a view to the 
present Republication, I thought that I discerned an intentional 
difference between our Auihom's nae of ye and yee; that hs 
doubled the c nhere be gave this word an emphatical pronjii- 
ciatinn; indilit:rently, whether it were the nominative or an 
oblique Case. But onconfronting the respectivepassages, tbedis- 
tinctiondid not appear tome to be sufiiciently preserved to justify 
particular notice. 1 am now disposed to believe this to have 
arisen from the Printer not having adhered with fidelity lo the 
orthography of the Manuscript: having since found that the 
elder Richardson had drawn a like conclusion, from the same di- 
versity through Milton's own Editions of Paradise hoit, in the 
ipelling of this and the other pronouns, " He, We, Me, Ye, 
" which are (he adds) with a double or a single e, as the Em- 
•' phasis lies upon them, or does not." Lj/e of Milton preyed 
to Notesand Rcmarkion Paradise Lout; p. CXXXI. 8po. 1734. 
This will appear palpably in the following passage; 
; posteritie mu^t dye. 



" Dye hte or Justice must." 



Par.Lait.p.61. ito.ed. 1674. 



But some wiit say. What though the Inventorf 
were bad, the thing for all that may be good? It may 
SO; yet if that t)iii)g be no such deep invention^ 
but obvious, and easie for any man to light on, and 
yet best and wisest Commoo wealths through all 
agei, and occasions have forborne to use it, and 
falsest seducers, and oppressors of men were the 
first who tooke it up, and to no other purpose but 
10 obstruct and hinder the first approach of Re- 
formation; I am of those who beleeve, it will be a 
harder alchymy then LulUui ever knew', to subli- 

And what will decisively ayceriain, thai these variations were 
Bot without a meaning, the same Biographer points out in the 
table of Errata lo the first impression of ibis poem, a conectiOD 
ef the Press expressly lo that effect. " Lib. 2. v. 41 *, for we. r. 
" v>ee." I have not in my recollection any specimeti which 
would exemplify more clearly the Poet's scheme, to mark em- 
phasis by Tiiried spelling, than the close of Eve's pathetic sop- 
plicatimi to Adam lo pardon her transgression, and not foriake 
her, as we find it printed in the only copies of authority ; see 
£. IX. V. 027. of the original Quaitus; sod p. 27S of the Sro. 
1674. 

" On tne exercise not 
" Thy haired for this miaerie befnll'n, 
" On me alreadie lost, mee ihen ihy self 
" More miserable ; both have sin'd, but thou 
" Against Gou oiiely, I against Gon and thee, 
" And lo the place of judgment will return, 
* There with my cries importune Heav'n, that all 
" The sentence f.om thy head remov'd may light 
" On rnc, sole cause to thee of all this woe, 
" Mee, mte onely just object of his ire," — 

" A harder alchymy ihen Lullius ever knew,} i, e. Raymom) 
tally, who was an Hermeiic Philosopher of high fuae id bia 
day, and a great adept in the occult sciences. 
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mat any good use out of such an invention. Yet 
this only is what I request to gain from this reason, 
that it may be held a dangerous and suspicious 
fruit, as certainly it deserves, for the tree that bore 
it, unlill I caa dissect one by one the properties it 
. has. But I have first to finish, as was propounded, 
I what is lo be thought in generall of reading Books* 
what ever sort they be, and whether be more the 
benefit, or the harm that thence proceeds? 
1 Not to insist upon the examples of J/offf, Daniel 
I and Paul, who were skilfull in all the Learning of 
I the v£gyptians, Caldeans, and Greeks, which could 
not probably be without reading their Books of all 
sorts i in Paul especially, who thought it no de- 
filement' to insert into holy Scripture the sentences 
of three Greek Poets, and one of them a Tragedian ; 
tlie question was, notwithstanding sometimes con- 
troverted among the primitive Doctors, but with 
great odds on that side which atlirm'd it both law- 
, full and profitable, as was then evidently perceiv'd, 
iwhen Julian the Apostat\ and sottlest enemy to ' 



* Paul thought it ito drJSlemem. &c.] See Illvstsatioh, E 



I 

^B * When Julian the ApoUat, &c,] Sea Juliani Opera, p. lOt, 

^y.&C. parli.iio. Paris, 1630. 

Whether this Imperial edict prohibited to the Chriitians the 
itudy of Pagan Learning altogether? or whether it went no 
further than to interdict tlie teaching uf it in their seminaries } 
were ({iiestiona which had exercised the pens of Men of ParU 
in England and in other Countries. There were difiicu I ties on 
each side of the controversy. Gibbon reconciled the seeming 
contradictions. "The Chriilians (he observed) were directif 



our faith, made a decree forbidding Christiaiif ttie' » 
study of heathen Learning : for, said he, they 
wound us with our own weapons, and with our owne 
arts and sciences they overcome us. And indeed 
the Christians were put so to their shifts by this 
crafty means, and so much in danger to decline 
into all ignorance, that the two ApoUinaTii were 
fain, as a man may say, to coin al! the seven Hberall 
Sciences out of the Bible, reducing it into divers 
forms of Orations, Poems, Dialogues*, ev'n to the 

" forbid to teacb, they were indirectly forbid to learn ; itnce 
" tiiey would not frequent ihe Schools of the Paguu." ('Huf. 
ch.ii n. Sg.) But the remark originally belonged to Warburlon: 
see his DtKoUrse qf Julian's attempt to rebuild the Teazle nf Jmt~ 
iakm;p. 26, (n.) 8P0, 1750. 

' The two Apollinarii were/ain, as a man may say, to coin all 
the tecen Hberall Sciences out qf the Bible, reducing it into dtwrf 
forms of Oraliont, Poems, Dialogues, Stc.] 

To qualify himself for the defence of the anti-prelatical Parly, 
Milton had been not long before reading the ecclesiastical Hi^ 
torian Socrates, who furnished him with this anecdote, uid he 
now remembered the following passage : 

iisai fifTfyjsv tKuiXvt, rouf evseoKtjyapiovs, wv kii v/iortptr 
fjinjy^vevs'tiii.t)', ^arifiwTip'jUS atfiin^tv wf ya^ aft^ui ijriji' 
nrirTrifi.9yt; \tiytay, » (uy vari;^ ffa^i.fi.a.Tfxim, vafiifixwr St o 

(tuefcjKviiov 9 ji-ty yofi euSut y^aft^arwiof an, tiji' rrtyijy 



Six rn ij^wTxh Aiyfl/iti-si 
iia\ixia.y SiaS'iKiji' «v t,-ofi«f 

u ipa.iiMtiXias iifipyaX,m' 



'ertxrlf ran fwiruTtuij CiCAis, 
fur^a y.erttaXt, teat 9ffa *o.f% i^r 
ffuyypyfairrar xoi rsro ^(» 
ITS JE xai rw T^j ffiixyaiSim 
wavri y.tTp(e pufi^ixw f^'tjn. 



MTuif av ftijifij TfQS9! Tijs EXXijviJcji y^a/rlii( roij Xfirw'f 
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calculating of a new Christian Grammar. But 
saith the Historian Socrates, the providence of 
God provided better then the industry of ApoUina- 
Tius and his Son, by taking away that illiterat law 
with the life of him who devis'd it. So great an - 
injury they then held it to be depriv'd of Hellenick 
Learning ; and thought it a persecution more under- 
mining, and secretly decaying the Church, then 
the open cruelty of Decitts or Diodesian^. And 



xtuao-jAsvOf, TK cuayyef^a, xai Ta afforoAixa hyfi.a.ra, cv rvtvi 
JistXoytu* f^eiiTi, xafl* xat vXaruai »ap' eAXijiriv aria fit* b* rui 
XpirnxyiVfj-at ^aaieis fxrsyrts, Ts ^xffi^iuit ro o-opicfia !ia 
TiAiv Dixitmv vwuiv E^iKijczv- (cXX' Tj iTpotoM ra. 6fa xfeiffvian 
lyiyero, xiti njf rarajy otthJi;;, wti Tiji ra SatriXEw; o^jinjf. — 
Socrai. Hist. EedaiaU. Lib. III. cap. 16. PariaiU. 1663. 
One senie of calculaie then wai to model or frame. 

* So great an injury they then held it to be depriv'd of Helle- 
nick Learning ; and thought it a persecution more undermining, and 
necretly decaying the Church, then the open cruelty i^ Decius or 
Diocleaan.l The ^anie observation had been made by Lord 
Bacon. " Many of the amieot Bishops and Fathers ef the 
•' Church were escelleoily read and studied in all the Learning 
" of the Heathen, insomuch, that the Edict of the emperor Jw 
" hamu whereby it was interdicted unto Christians to be ad- 
" milled in Schools, Lectures, or exercises of Learning, was 
" esteemed and accounted a more pernicious engine and machi- 
" nation against the Christian faith, than were all the lan- 
" guinary prosecutions of his predecessors." Work*; I. S4. 
4(o. 1765. 

We can scarcely doubt that Bacon'* Treatise q/* the Advance- 
ment qf Learning was well knowp to Milton. These paisages, 
like some other which i have brought together under view from 
the two Writers, bear an obTJous timiliiude. 
£2 



perhaps it was the same politick (trift that the Divelt 
whipt St. Jerom'' in a lenten dream, for reading 
Cicero; or else it was a fantastn bred by the feaver 
which had then seis'd him. For had an Angel bin 
his discipUnep, unlesse it were for dwelling too 
much upon Ciceroni an isms, and had chastiz'd the 
reading, not the vanity, it had bio plainly partiallj 
first, to correct him for grare Cicero, and not for 
scurrill Plaulus* whom he confesses to have bin 

' The Diveil whipt St. Jerom, kc] See Illustration, C. 

'Scurrill Plaucu* — ] Our Aulhour ia not accustomed to cuilail 
tcurritom. In tbe present instance there is a local propriciy 
for it: scurrilouj Plauiiu would have been a monotouous lermi- 
nation of these final and consecutive syllable;!. A curious 
example tliii to show the attention he paid to niceties of compa- 
litiou in this piece; — that lie preserved the rbyihmus of his 
■entences with the anxiety of an Athenian Rhetor. 

When tiodicating blank Verse against the jingling sound of 
like ending), be remarks, that this was " a fault avoided by the 
" learned Antienu both in Poeiry, and allgood Oraioury." 

To escape from the same close recurrence of correspondiag 
sounds in Horace; Eput. I. 2, 17. 

" Rurnu, quid Virtiu, & quid Sspientia possit ;" 

BmW<^ boldly advancetl rursum into his text, which lection he 
would defenil by obseriing — 

" Suavius hie sonat rarsum, et e*italar ho moete teuton rur>iu, 

*irtiM." 

Our Aulhour launched a sarcasm at Hail, the Satirist, for an 
oflcnsive negligence of this kind. " Tlie Remonstraat nben he 
" was as young as 1, (says Milton) could 

" Teach each hollow grove to sound his lore, 
" Wearying Echo with one changeless word. 
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reading not long before ; next, to correct him only, 
and let so many more antient Fathers wax old in 
those pleasant and florid studies without the lash of 



■■ And M) he well might, and all hJa auditory betide, witb bii 
" leach each."— Pr. W. I, 1Q|. td. Toland. 

We leara from biinself that be poneised an ear cultivated 
to ^«tidiousnen. Hit wnrda well merit tranacri{itio[i. " Thii 
" good liap I hail from a careTal E>tucatioo to be inur'd and sea- 
" Mn'd bct.imea with the be»t and elegnntest Authnun of the 
" learned Tongues, and thereto brought an Eare that could 
" measure a just cadence anil scan nilhoul af'iculatingi ratber 
" nice and humuuroua in what was tolerable than patient lo read 
" erery dranliug Versifier." ubimp. 1. 180. 

A Scholar uf high (jualifications has confirmed the Poet's repre- 
■entalion of himself. " There ia no kind or degree of Harmony 
" of which our Language is capable (observes Dr. Fosler), which 
" may not be found in numberless instance! thro' Milton's 
" writings i the excellency of whose Ear seems to have been 
" e()ual to that of bis Imagination and Learning." Eisay on 
the different Nature of Accent* and Sutmtily ; p. 07. sec. Edit. 

Strange! that any one so alive to musical and poetical num> 
bersihould have chosen to enumerate the preeminent accon)pli<h- 
menis of Jive in a line to which it would not be easy to Rod a 
parallel for barshne» throughoat the ample range of English 
Poetry :— 

— — " what ahe wills to do or say, 
" Seems wisest, virtuounest, discreeiest, best." 

P. L. VllL 5tE>. 

I this verse I could never reconcile myself. Surely the 
subject called for the most mellifluous modulation. It was not 
so that Homer described Penelope, To represent her re splendent 
Beauty, he combined the sweetest and moat flowing aounda 
{Odyst. XVII. 30. )> *» • Critic of Anlitiuily has remarked. 
We are less offended with a succession of these Superlatives, 
when be i* racouDting the propeniitiei of mi evil Spirit :— 



such a tutoring apparition ^ insomuch that Basii 
teaches how some good use may be made of Mar- 
gites a sportfull Poem, not now extant, writ by 
Homer i and why not then o( Morgante an Italian 
Romanze much to the same purpose"? But if it 

" Belial, the dissolatest Sjiirit that fell, 
" The sensaallejt, and, after Asmodai, 
•* The fleibliegt locubus, — 

Par. Reg. II. 150. 

Didbethink that by this be gave superiour efTect through Em- 
phasii? It is observed by aome one, I think it is Hurd, thai when 
Donne or Ben Jonson bad anything better than ordinary to say, 
ihey were sure to use their roughest aod hardan Teraificatton. 

How he could have admilied these, and other harsh com- 
binatjoos is stranger still to all who recollect his recorded 
fondness for the Italian Poets (Eput. Fam. Bmedicto Bon- 
mattliao Floreiiiino.), and his intimate knowlege of the soft- 
ness and delicate fluency which reigns through the most faar- 
monious of the living Languages in Europe. An attainment 
we should expect to have necessarily induced disgust at the di«- 
■onance we sumetimes meet with in his Poetry. I am inclined 
to believe that he must in ouch instances have formed foe himself 
tome scheme of metrical modulation of which we are unaware ; 
a peculiar syslem, but on what principle he constructed it, it ia 
difficult to discover. If Drydrn had not professed that io the 
Buligio Laid be was imitating the looser and unpolished versifi- 
cation which Horace^ numeroiut Ilcraiius, alTected in his Epis- 
tles, we should have been at a loss to account for the flatness 
there so perceptible in many lines of a Poet, who retuned 
Chaucer in heroic Couplets of the finest tone that the English 
Language can boast. 



u now extant, writ by Homer; 
Italian Romanze much to the 



* Margiies a aportfidl Poem, 
and lahy not then qf Morgante i 
come puipoK * ] 

Id ibiiupiniouMtotbe Writer of the Afar^itai Milton fol- 
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id we shall be try'd by visions, there is a 
visioQ recorded by Eusebius far aDCienter then this 



lowed ihe Antients; but we ought (it Beemn) to look on it ai a 
Bu p posit it ious piece. A iingle word in Ihe minate fragments 
which remain itetecia the error j as I leara from Mr. Payne 
Knight's Analytical Essay on ike Greek Alphabet. " With confi< 
" dence we tnay (says this Gentleman) pronounce the Margitea 
" to have been a forgery, though there are only four linei of it 
" extant, and three of thoM are quoted by Plato and Aristotle : 
" but iri these we have a compound verb with the augment on 
" the preposition {T,mr'^o) which Homer's Grammar did not 
•■ admit." p. 30. A,to. 1791. 

// Morganie Maggiore a burlesque and satirical poem by 
Luigi Puki is the work our Aathour here intends. Voltaire 
professed to have doubts of what was Pulci's purpose, when pa- 
raphrasing passages from Holy Writ, — whether they were apro> 
fane travesty ? or whether hifi parodies, though they now appear 
ludicrous, were not wiih innocent intentions? see hh Catalogue 
raiionni ties Esprilt Forts depais le Cure Rabelaia, jta-gtt'au 
Cure Jean Mcslier. 

Had MiLTOM suspected any irreligion to have lurked in thi> 
Poem, we rnay be assured he never would have spoUen of it 
with complacency. The probability is, that ibis lively French 
Writer hazarded his remark a tdtons. It Is inconteHtible that he 
bad not seen Peiraivh's Ode to the Fountain of Vaucluse in the 
original; of ihe first stanza of which he has nevertheless exhi- 
bited a poetical paraphrase. (Essai tur les Maurs ei I'Eiprtt da 
Nations: ch. 82.) Baretti, who taxed him with not having read 
the iff organ K, which he had criticized, would have been delighted 
with this anecdote: " Vous diies<|uelque part dans vos Melange* 
" de Litterature, que le Poeme de I'Ariostc est une Continuation du 
" Poeme de Bojardo. Celui qui vous a danne celte information n 
" vous a point trompe : taa'n it vous a Irompe quand 11 vout a 
" que Bojardo nefil qoe continuer le Poeme blzarrement intiti 
"II MoTgante Maggiore de Luigi Putci. Cela n'eit pas vr^ 
" Quoi qu'oa trouve plusieurs Heros de mflme nom dans les deu 
" OuTTages, I'un o'eit pai plus une Continuation de I'autre, qu 



I must ont 
" Rum a me" 



>e, of t 
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tale of Jeram to the Nun Eustochiwn, and bel^? 
has nothing of a feavor in it. Dionysius Akxan- 
drinus ' was about the year 240, a person of great 

" votre Henriade est une CoRiinuation At voire Candide : Voua 
" lauriKZ cela, si toui aviez lu ces Poeraes, comma vous pre- 
" lendez (voir fail." — Diicoursiur Skakwptarcet sur JtJonneur de 
Vollam; p. 146. 8vo. 1777. 

Aim nostruBi muntu tanlai componere litn. E 
pass it ore r that Milton called Pulci'i work 
lo distiogaUh that it was a poetical compositii 
dales iia origin from the hybridous dialect in 
a large proportion was a corrupted Latin, nhen the first rude 
eisayi at Poetry after the overthrow of the Roman Empire 
were written. It was the primary sigoiiication of Romance 
through all the Couniriei where the Latin overpowered the ver- 
nacular Language. " The Spaniards (i'ersiegan remarka) call 
"to this day such verses u they make in their Language, by 
" the Dame of Romances: and ao did the French also, as may 
" appear by the title of the Pnesie writtrn in French by John 
" Clopitiell alias Mcung. by him intituled, Le Romani dc la Rote, 
" and afterward translated into English by Geffay Chaucer, with 
" the title of the " Roaiani of the Ron." A Retiituiitm t^ decayed 
InttUigence; p. 200. Mo. 1 82S. 

Milton ia not sinj^ular in the use of Romance in ihe sense of 
a narrative Poem. It occurs more than once in Puttenkam't Arte 
t^ Poeiie; but being then quite new to ihe Language, he aiwayit 
adds an explanatory phrase; " Rontance* or kiUorical timet," 
Our Autbour, to apprize the Reader that he assigns it ihe same 
import as the Italians, retains their z. When he employed ihit 
word lo denote the chivalrous tales in prose of ihe dark ages, he 
wrote it in the way then aud still In use ainuag us for this se- 
condary and adventitious meaning. 

' Dionysius Alexandrinug, &c.] What is contained in the 

lowing Note by Meurtiut, to his Edition of Heiladii Baan- 

inoi ChTcttomathia, relates, I apprehend, to rAii Dionysius /f/ex- 

anilriniu: " Dioiiysivi Aleiandiinus. Chriaiianus: <]ui scripsii, 

•' 'ttifUir,u.a. lif Tijv i\}i.\i^Tia7Tr,v ZoiJt^wrrat. Siiidas^ de eo. 
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name id the Church for Piety and Leroing, who had 
wont to avail himself much against Hereticks by 
being conversant in their fiooks; untill a certain 
Presbyter laid it scrupulously to his conscience, 
how lie durst venture himselfe among those defiling 
volumes. The worthy man loath to give offence 
fell into a new debate with himselfe, what was to be 
thought^ when suddenly a vision sent from GoD, it is 
his own Epistle that so avers it, confirm'd him in 
these words: Read any Books whatever come to thy 
hands, for thou art sufficient both to judge aright, " 
and to examine each matter. To this revelation 
he assented the sooner, as he confesses, because it 
wa^ answerable to that of the Apostle to the Thes- 
salonians; Prove all things*, hold fast that which 

" Aiivims, i£ A\i^e.*ipiac vj tScw vxifuir^^ e'ts njy ckxAi;- 
** ma^rryiy £oXa^(i!>>ra, Xlitv fippPtHs. Hujus quo«{iie eise puto 
" Eoanrrationem in Epislolam Paul! ad Romanoi, <\asE exitat in 
" Bibliothec^ Auguitaoi. Fone eiiam hie ipse, qui Episcopni 
" poiiteii Tactu) : de quo, atque loriptis ejus, vide Eusebiumi 
'■ Hist. Eccles. lib. VI. cap. XUV. XLV. XLVi. Il Librum 
" VU. lotum. Item Nicephonim, Hi«. item Eccles. lib. VI> 
" cap. VI."—;). 33. UUraJtcU. 16Bfi. 4(0. 

' Prove all thingt, &c.] " 7>y aitthingi, hold fatt that vikkh 
" Ugood, ig a divine rule, coming froni the Father of Light and 
*' Truth ; and it is hard lo know what other nuy men can come 
" at Truth, to lay hold of it, if they do not dig and search fur 
" it as for gold and bid Ireasure." Locke ; Conduct of the Vn- 
derttandiag : S. 3. 

The Rcaiom why the Commoni coald not agree to the Claase 
d the old Priming Act, delivered at a conlerence 
iwiih the Lords, J695; and primed in liie Cruftiman, No. 281. 
ftVlU. 213) are there said to have been drawn up by Locke. 



is good. And he might have added another re- 
markable saying of the same Author ; To the pure 
all things are pureS not only meats and drinks, but 
i all kinde of Knowledge whether of good or evill ; 
I the Knowledge cannot defile, nor consequently the 
Books, if the will and conscience be not defil'd. 
For Books are as meats and viands are ; some of 
good, some of evill substance ; and yet God in that 
unapocryphall vision, said without exception; Rise 
Peter, kill and eat, leaving the choice to each 
man's discretion. Wholesome meats to a vitiated 
stomack diHer little or nothing from unwholesome; 
and best Books to a naughty mind are not unap- 
pliable to occasions of Evill. Bad meats will scarce 
breed good nourishment in the healthiest concoc- 
tion; but herein the difference is of bad Books, 
that they to a discreet and judicious Reader serve 
in many respects to discover, to confute, to fore- 
warn, and to illustrate. Whereof what better 
witnes can ye expect I should produce, then one 
of your own now sitting in Parlament, the chief of 
learned Men reputed in this land, Mr. Seldetit 
whose volume of naturall and national Laws proresS 



' To the pure all things are pore, &c.] EpUtle lo Titus ; ch. I. 
15. — ^Thcre is a similar thought io Far. LoU. V. 1 17. 

" Evil into the mind of God or Man 

'• May come and go, go unapprov'd, and leavo 

" No spot or blame behind." 

"Dte ehitf qf Uarned Men njmted in thi* Land, Mr, SelUeQ 
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not only by great autorities brought together, but 
by exquisite reasons aad theorems almost mathe* 
matically demonstrative, that all opinions, yea 
errors, known, read, and collated, are of main service • 
and assistance toward the speedy attainment of what 
is truest. I conceive therefore, that when God did 
enlai^e the universall diet of man's body, saving 
ever the rules of Temperance, he then also, as be- 
fore, left arbitrary the dyeting and repasting of our 
minds J as wherein every mature man might have 
to exercise his owne leading capacity *. How great 
a vertue is Temperance, how much of moment 
through the whole life of man? yet Goo committs 
the managing so great a trust, without particular 

%v/to»e volume of naturall and national Lawt proves, &c.] Thetvoric 
referred to waa eoiiileii, " Dc Jure Naturali & Gentium, junta 
" diKiplinam Hebrffiorum. fol. Loud. 16+0." He speaks of jt 
again in the 22nd ch. of the Doctrine and Discipline qf Divorce 
with very high praise. " Exquisite reaion*"~lb.i» is a Cicero- 
nian phrase: " Philosophorum vero e^guiiita quedam ergu- 
, " mentu." De Dioiiuit. lib. I. 3. 



' When God did enlarge the universall diet of man'* body, 
saving ever the nJes qf Temperance, he then also, as before, left 
arbitrary the dyeting and repastiiig of our minds; as wherein 
every mature man might have to exercise his owne leading ca- 
pacity.] 

" But Knowlege is as food, and needs no leii 

" Her Temperance over appetite, to know 

" In measure what the mind may well contain ; 

" Oppresses else with surfeit, and soon turns 

" Wisdom to folly, u nouriiihment to wind." 

Par. Lost. VII. 126. 



law or prescription, wholly to the demeanonr ( 
every grown man. And therefore when he himself 
tabl'd the Jews from Heaven, that Omer which 
was every man's daily portion of Manna, is com- 
puted to have bin more then might have well suf- 
Ac'd the heartiest feeder thrice as many meals. 
For those actions which enter into a man, rather 
then issue out of him, and therefore deGle not, 
God uses not to captivat under a perpetuall child- 
hood of prescription, but trusts him with the gift of 
Reason to be his own chooser; there were but little 
work left for preaching, if law and compulsion 
should grow so fast upon those things which hereto- 
fore were govern'd only by exhortation. Salomon 
informs us, that much reading is a weariness to the 
flesh; but neither he, nor other inspir'd Author tells 
us that such, or such reading is unlawfull : yet cer- 
tainly had God thought good to limit us herein, it 
had bin much more expedient to have told us what 
was unlawfull, then what was wearisome. As for 
the burning of those Ephesian Books by St. Pauls . 
converts, 'tis reply'd the Books were magick, the 
Syriack so renders them. It was a privat act, a 
voluntary act, and leaves us to a voluntary imitation : 
the men in remorse burnt those Books wliicli were 
their own; the Magistrat by this example is not 
appointed*^: these men practiz'd the Books, another 

* The MagiUroi bytklt ttamplt it not appointed.] Tb»t ii, di- 
rtcted. An uncommon ttense. [twni, however, in nue hj con- 
umporacy wtucrs. Thus Clarendon : " He made no haste in 
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nugbt perhaps have read them in some sort tiseruUy. 
|Good and EvUl we know tn the field of this world 
'grow up together almost inseparably''; and the 
knowledge of Guod is so involv'd and interwoven 
with the knowledge of Evill, and in so many cun- 
ning resemblances hardly to be discern'd, that those 



" return upon the summons of the Houie, but sent to the Kiii^ 
"10 know his pleasure; who, not thinking matters yet ripa 
" enough to make any such declaraiion, appointed him to come 
" away. — " Hitt: of the Rcbeliion; I. 605. ifvo. 18117. 

And ii) ihe Memoirs (if Cot. Hutchinion : " He had appoynied 
" his wife, wbeu she wem away, to send bim the Dutch Anno- 
■' Uliona on the Bible."— p. «5. «o. 1S08. 

'■ ftood and Erill we know in tlie field qf thU vtorld grow up 
together almust iniejiarabti/ ] He bad, it i( not tmprobabI«, 
Piutarth'xn his thoughts;— 

OiJx it yitaiTu );uifif to-Sxa khI xaxi, 

Dt hide 4 Oiiride Liber; p. lU. Cantab. 1744. 

« The harmony of the World, like that of a harp (to use 
" the expression of UtraclituiJ, is made up of discords, and 
" consists io a mixture of gnud and evil, or, as Eitrtpide* has it, 
" good Bad evil cannot be separated from each other, though 
" ihey are so tempered as that Beauty and Order be the result." 
Squire's 'rrani. 



MiL-r. 



night also bett Jlomtr ii 



V Aid; Iviii 



Iliad: XXIV. 527. 

tt iscTideot by ihe phrase presently afterward in Pluiarch--ta 
ATUIN niSHN Hi TajAias, &.C. that this writer adferied 10 him. 
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confused seeds which were impos'd on Psyche as an 
incessant labour to cull out, and sort asunder, were 
not more iutermixt. It was from out the rinde of 
one apple tasted, that the knowledge of Good and 
Evill as two twins cleaving together leapt forth into 
the world^ And perhaps this is that doom which 



' TTioic eorffuted aced* which u 

lant labour to cull mil. and sf 

It. It xutu from out ike rim 

knowledge qf Good and Eeiil lu V 



c impoid on Psyche at an in- 
! asunder, were not more inter' 
of one apple lasted, that tie 
a Iwins cleaving together leapt 
forth into the tiiorld.'\ Tueilory af Fiyche't task is to be found la 
Apuleiut: 1 add the curioiw description. " His editis, JDVolal 
" earn, vesiemque plarifBnaia diloiicat: capilloque discissa, et 
" capite cooquassaio, graviter atSigit, et, accepts fromento et 
" hord«o el niiiio et papavere & ticere el leiiie et fabS, commix- 
" tisque acervatim confusiaque in uuuni grumulum, sic ad illam : 
" Viderii enim mihi tarn deformis aiiciIU nutlo alio, sed tnntdm 
" aedulo minUterio aniatores tuoa ptoniTRn: Jam ergo et ipM 
" frugem tuam periclitabor, Discernt^ nerniauai litorum pas- 
" livam congeriem: singulisque graoii )ite dii[iosiiU, atque 
" Kjugatis, ante iBtam vesperam opuaespediiu'ii .',').. robnlo mihi. 
" Sic astignato tantorum seminum cumuto, i(.'B cii^i ^ nuptiali 
" concessit." Apuleii MetamorpK : p. 398. £</. (h,.:.- . o. tjig. 
Batav. n%6. 

The allusion, which closes the latter sentence in the -x ' :, is to 
some monstrous birth recorded by the Father of I'byir Out 
Autbour has in E'uitaKXArtjs pointed out its origin. ' Were 
" they ail born Iwins of Hippocratet, with him ai>d .'»' ^ninae, 
"one birih, one burial? Sect. 21. There is the same ton- 
cealed allusion in ihe Archangel's address to Attain : 

" Since ihy original lapse, true Liberty 

" Is lost, which always with right Reawn dwelh 

" Twikn'd, onJ from her hath no dividual beingJ' 

Par. Lost. XIU *3- 

la the last lioe some Editors hoTc prialed tmn'4, but *)>•* 
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Adam fell into of knowing Good and EtiU, that is 
to say of knowing Good by Evill*. As therefore the 

pasiage in hii Abeopaoitica aulhenticalet the original Reading. 
And Skaktptare migbt have been brought in ita confirmation :— 

" TWinn' if brothers of one womb, 
** Whose procreation, residence, and birtb, 
" Scarce is dividani" 

Timon qf Ath.; A. *. S. 5. 

Two Twin* — Dryden and Pope wiib other admired Writer! 
haye fallen into thii palpable redundancy: and Spenxr yet 
more soleciatically. Of tbe Gracea: 

" And ye three twint to light by Venn* brought" 

Worki; p. 1*9. /ot. 1679. 

It is to be wished, that the Editors of Eogtiah Books of ac- 
knowleged reputation for style would mark the inadrertenciei 
and haUuciDatiom in their Authour's diction, after the manner of 
the philological notices which Hard has subjoined to the pages of 
Additnn. This would assist to rectify and refine our Language: 
noltiiog would, I think, mote efTecmatly advance the cultivaiion 
of propriety. By these means. Phraseology and Idioms wLlcli 
ought to be avoided must strike many an eye which would 
never look for them in grammatical disquisitions; or which 
might pass for unobjectionable because franked by an accredited 



* Perkap* ihis is that doom vihtch Adam fell tnlo of knowing 
Good and Emll, that is lo lay of knowing Good by Evilt.] Thus, 
in Par. Lotl. IV. 2Sl. 

" Oar death, the tree of Knowlege, grew fast by, 
" Knowlege of good bought dear by knowing ill." 

Lord Bacon declares that " a Knowlege of the impostures 
" and evilts of every profession is incident to a Knowlege re- 
" specting the dulieiand professions," Euay; iff Public Good. 



Si muton a 

d«le of ana now hi what wisdoroe cm there be b 
ctioosf, what conlineoce to forbeare witheut the 
knowledge of Evil! ? He that can apprehenii and 
consider Vice with all her baits and seeming plea- > 
sores, and yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet 
prefer that which is truly better, he is the true way- 
faring Christian. I cannot pr aJS P g'^ ittfl'''"" """^ 

ngrersallies out and sees her atlve m^r^^ut sh jika — 
n gt pf tt^e racp,~wTTpfS'ltTft r ioiinortall parl a od in to - 
__beranfor, not without dust and lieat'. Assuredljfy 



' He thai can apprehtnd and connder Vict teilh all her bailw 
«nd turning pUasurei, and ytt abstain, aad yei dulinguith, and 
jrei prefer that which is truly better, he it the true wayfaring Chrit- 
fion. / earmol praiae a fugitive and cloiater'd Vertue, uneitrcit'd 
and unbreath'd, that never sallies out and sees her advertary, but 
tlinktoul of the race, where that imniortail garland it to be run for, 
not without dust and heat-l 

The quintuple iWration'of anef might be to maint^iin the style 
at ItoeraletjV/ho ia remarkable fora profusion of CopulatiTes; ot 
which an example occur* in the Hattery be aildresset, in his 
Areopagitic Oration, to the national vanity of the Athenians. 
EmoTafWH yap tr i*.tv roif aAAoif tvkoi;, fu^Eif lyfivtuJvets 
Kttpviii» KAI iirSpuiy KAl i^aiu/y iSia,; m Exar^tft KAI iToAu 
Tow oX^uiv lia.^tfK9aL{' Ttfi S" r,fi.eTtfa,v ya/fa.y aySpnf KAI 
rpt^eiv KAI ftftiy Suvai/.ev-^r, iv jj.iyov vpas ra; rt^ia,; KAI 
voLf Vfo-^ii; iupyer*T8(, aXXa KAI «pOf a.yiptar KAI Vpti 
ttferr,y SiafepDyras- Op. otmi. II. 146. Edit. Auger. 

Baron, who saw the quarto Edition of the prose Woiks through 
the Press, unwarrantably changed " wnyfaring,'' in the lext into 
" warfaring." There was no need of emendation. " Wa^/faiin^' 
is in apposition to " cloiiter'd.'' It ii beside more conso- 
nant to Scripture, and therefore more likely to have come frois 



H 
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• y ie bring not inno(; ;pnrp i^iq t\M^ world, we bring 

■ unptirity "much ratherr thtfcj y hicl i ^jurtS S-^s^S 

t *---ii -_j ■-:-iH-ij bjr what ir^^ontfiny; — Tiiat 

Vertue ther efore which is b ut a youoghng in the 

— j:Ontem piation of e vill, and kriCWTaot th e mm6st 

that Vice promises to her followers, and rejects it, is 

~but a blank Vertue, not a pure; herfrfa it ^a oaaciiUul "' 

~gn' B x c fomo Bt oJl nQ jii mii i iii f'"!' I T llli li nj^ ^the rea- 

8on why our sage and serious PJiSTSpeiicer, whom 

I dare be known to think a better teacher then 



I 



Milton: — " the toagfaring men, though fools shall i 
" therein." Isaiah, ch. 35- v. 8. 
HoToet was also in his recollection : 

" Faulum sepultae distat intrtis 
" Celata Virtut," Od. IV. 9. 30. 



Aad Epiit. 1. I. 50. 

" Magna coronari contemnat Olympia, cut spee, 
" Cui sit conditio dulcis liiic puhcre palms." 

He had at the same time regard to one of St. Paul'i allaaions 

to these gymnastic exercises. " Know ye not that they whidi 

*• ran J'n a race, run all, &c. now. ihey do it to obtain a cor- 

" ruptible crmen; but we an incorrupiibU," 1 Car. eli. 9. ». 2* 

L Biid 25. 

\ * But an e It c rem entail viliiuneise.1 i. e. an adventitious or «• 
trintic whiteness; n<Hconnbitantiat. The Physiology of Former 
times denomipated those adjuncts of the human Body excremm- 
liiiou) which were extraneous and superinduced; as the Hair.and 
the NaiU. To imply that it was an adscititious appendage, when 
Shakipeare's Autolycus takes olT the false Beard be had worn to 
ilisguiie him, be lays, " let me pocket up my pedlei'a eseif- 
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Scolus or Aquinas^, describing true Temperance un< 
der the person of Gtiion, brings him in with his 
Palmer through the cave of Mammon, and the 
Bowr of earthly Blisse that he might see and know, 
and yet abstain. Since therefore the knowledge 
and survay of Vice is in this world so necessary to 
the constituting of human Vertue, and the scanning 
■ of error to the confirmation of Truth, how can we 
more safely, and with lesse danger scout into the 
regions of sio and falsity then by reading all man- 
ner of tractats, and hearing all manner of reason? ' 
; And this is the benefit which may be had of Books • 
' promiscuously read. But of the harm that may 
result hence three kinds are usually reckn'd. First> 

' Ouraage and seriout Poet Spencer, whom 1 dare be known 
to think a better teacher ihea Scotu* or Aquinas, &c.] His say- 
ing — I dare be knoum to think — as it is evidence of the prepoode- 
rance of the puriianical prejudices against Poetry, ii deserving 
of notice. Spenser was more of a Platonlit than bis Commen- 
lators have shown, whence, I conclude, these epithets sage and 
teriotii, and this favourable comparison of the Fairy Queen for 
its moral tendencies over the School Learning of the Subtile and 
Angelic Doctors. 

or the invitations to pleasure in Comat, his biographical 
Critic ohferves, as " what may tecommend Milton's Morals, 
" as well as hit Poetry, they are so general that they excite no 
" distinct irosgea of Corrupt enjoymt^nl, and lake no dangeron* 
" hold on the fiiicy." This rare excellence might probably be 
Iraced to his fondness for the doctrines of Plato. 

Had all J^Anjon' J strictures on biin been asjust a» this! 

The " Cave of Mammon," and ihe " Bower of earthly BUm," 
are described in the lecond Book of the Fuirj/ Suetii, Cautoa 7, 
and 13. 
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is fear*!! the infectioa that may spread ; but then 
all human Learning and controversie in religious 
points must remove out of the world, yea the Bible - 
it selfe ; for that oftimes relates blasphemy not nicely, 
it describes the carnall sense of wicked men not 
unelegantly*, it brings in holiest men passionately 
tnurmuring against Providence through all the ar- 
guments of Epicurus: in other great disputes it 
answers dubiously and darkly to the common 
reader: and ask a Talmudist what ails the modesty 
of his marginall Keri, that Moses and all the Pro- 
phets cannot perswade him to pronounce the textu- 
all Chetiv^ For these causes we all know the 

* The Bible — dexribcs the camall leme of wicked men not un* 
elegattlfy.'] An allusion, I apprehend, to the Hebrew Epitliala- 
toiuro, called Solomon's Song. 

' Jska Talmudiii -uihat aili the modeiiJ/qf Ai> margtDall Keri, 
that Moses and all the Prophets cannot perruiade him to pronounce 
the lestuall Chetiv.] To the same purpose in hU leconij Dtfenrio 
be replies to his aDtagonist, " Non Prophelarum scripts tuam 
" turpiculi immo noniiuiiquam plan^ ob«;sni ceosuram efTuge- 
" rini, quotiei Masorelliis et Rabinis, pro eo quod <liserl£ acrjp- 
" turn est, suum Ub'jt Keri adscribere. A<1 me quod aitinet. 
" fateor malle me cum lacris scriptoribus ti,^Cfir,;i.woi, quara cum 
" futilibua Rabinis fufx^f""'* esse." /V. W-.W.Sm.ed. 1738. 

Keri — Chetiv — these were terms often employed by the Ma- 
Koreiic expounders of the Hebrew Scripture. Ood'j)in, in hia 
" Civil and Ecclesiastical Riles used by the Antlent Hebrew<>," 
has explained their meaning : " in the Hebrew text many words 
" are written with more, many with fewer letters, than they 
" are pronounced ; many words written in ihe lexl which are 
" Dot pronounced, &c. In the margin the difference is express- 
" ed : whence the difference in the Text they term ans Chetib, 
" ScTJjitionejn, the fVrititig; thu difieience in the margin they 
F 2 
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Bible it selfe put by the Papist into the first rank of 
prohibited Books. The ancientest Fathers must be 
next remov'd, as Clement of Alexandria, and that 
Eusebian book of EvangeHck preparation, trans- 
mitting our ears tlirough a hoard of heathenish ob- 
scenities to receive the Gospel. Who finds not 
that Ireiiceus, Epiphanius, Jerom, and others discover 
more Heresies then they well confute, and that oft 
for Heresie which is the truer opinion. Nor boots 
it to say for these, and all the heathen Writers of 
greatest infection, if it must be thought so, with 
whom is bound up the life of human Learning% 

" term "^p Keri, Leciionem, ihe Reading: becauae they do read 
*' according to that in the margin." Civil and Eccleaiattical 
Rita qf the Htbrmr, p. 252. 4(o. 1078. But an Aulhour often 
best explains himseir, and an exrract from the " Apology for 
" Smectymnuus" will furnish ait apposite comment on the whole 
sentence in tbe Akeopagitic.v: " God, who is the Authour both 
'■ of Purity and I^lot]uence, chose this phrase as fittest in that 
" vehement character wherein he spake. Otherwise that plain 
" word might have easily been forborne: which the Masoreths 
" and Rabbinical Scholiasts not well alteoding, have oRen used 
" to blur the margent with Kei'i instead of KeUv, and gave ui 
" this insuUe rule out of their Talmuil, ihikt all words which 
" in ihe Law are writ obscenely, must be changed to more ci»il 
" words."— Pf. W. I. 1 15. ed. I73S. 

1 am informed, that Milton in spelling this word " Cbetic," 
instead of ChetiA, conformably tu its Etymon, followed the 
pronunciation of the German Jews; who pronounce one b 
like a V, and give to a double b, the proper sound of b. 

* With whom is bound up the life <{/' human Ltaming.] Bound 
up signified imolted, or wrapped up ; ai in Clarendon ; " The aU 
" most iaevilable hazards of the Prmce'a Person, with whom his 
" Life IS bound up." Hitt. qf the Rebellion: I. 22. Sro. 1807. 



I 
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they writ io ai^'^'" " " ' so long a 
we are sure those languages are koown as well to 
the worst of men, who are both most able, and 
most diligent to instill the poison they suck, first 
into the Courts of Princes, acquainting them with 
the choisest delights, and criticisms of sin. As 
perhaps did that Petronius whom Nero call'd his 
Arbiter, the Master of his revels; and that notori- 
ous ribald of Arezzo', dreaded, and yet dear to the 
Italian Courtiers, I name not him for posterities 
sake, whom Harry the 8. named in merriment his 
Vicar of Hell^ Qy which compendious way all 

' As peiEiapi did that Petronius xahom Nero call'd hit Arbiter — 
and that notorious ribald of Areszo — ] " Ai perhaps d'lA" — this 
expression discovers that Milton followed Justus Lipiius ia 
thinking it questionable, whether Nero's ekgantix Arbiter, and 
the Aulhout of the Satyricon were the same Person. Lip»i 
ad Ann. Corn. Tacit. Liber CommentaTius \ p. 2H. Ann. 1600, 
fol. 

Tliat, as applied to Petronius and to Pielw Arctino, is em- 
phatically contemptuous; to denote his abhorrence of iheir 
grossly licenlious productions. We want in English a distinct 
vrord to enpress with adequate force, the isle of the Roman 
Ora tours. 

The sort of opprobrium with which our Authour would stig- 
roatize Aretine by catling him, " that ribald,'' may be learnt 
by a reference to RistuD in Richelet's Diciionaire de la Langue 
Frangoue, anciennc Is modeme ; a work of much merit: or to a 
curious article by Du Presne; inn. Ribaldi. 

' I name not him for posterities sake, wliom Harry the S 
nam'din merrimenC his Vicar of Hell.] In the ti rat years of 
our Reformation, while the virulence of the controversy 
was at its height, it was natural f"' ' ' ' im it 

was an aiticb of Faith, that the P 



tile - .. -^^^^^■"*- ■ .8 can infuse, will 

finde a p>. .pie farre easier and 

shorter then an inuiaa voyage, though it could be 
Sail'd either by the North of Cataio Eastward, or 
of Canada Westward^, while our Spanish Licencing 



tbe Apocalypie, toperTert iato ficor of KWt bis arrogated style 
of " Christ's Vicar" upon Earth : — even if it had not been the 
obfiout policy of the Protestant Reformers to weaken with ihe 
Tulgar-uiiaded of all ranks, tbe veneration for tbe Papal See 
nbicb such a title was calculated to impress. Henry Vlll.'i 
contemporary. Bishop Bale, in " A Brefe Chnnycle ctmeernyttge 
" the Examynatyon and Death of Syr Johan Oldecastell," calls his 
Holiaess " the Deryl's ovme Vycar;" (prtf. p 3. %vo. 1729.) and 
the Court Poel CUartand, in a ludicrous parody on ibe Lilaiiy, 
is equally irreverent to the Successor of Si. Peter : 

" From Colonel P[n"rfe;], and the Vicar qf Hell. 
" Libera nos," &c. 

Pocmi, p. go. 12Ria. ed. 1661. 

But who was the minister to these courtly pleasures to wbota 
lUiLTON alludeaf I am unaware of any evidence for believtag 
that either Skelton, or Scogan, or Andrew Bordc, was tbe Per- 
son pointed at. Apparently it was some Man of inferiour note; 
since there need not have been any scruple to have named him 
*' for posterities sake," bad be been a well known character. 
Was it one Gray T what good " esiiniatioii (says Puflenham) did 
" he grow vnlo with ihe same King Henry [VIII], and after- 
" ward with the Duke of Somerset. Proieclour, for making 
•' cerlaiae merry Bulladci, whereof one chielly was. The honte 
"is vp, the hunie is vp." The Arte of English Po<nc. p. 12. 
edit. ISll. 4'o. 



* it could be sail'd either by tie Nortk 

•lada Wearwurd, &i:.] Cataio or 

'^e grand divisioa of tbe Cbi- 
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gags the English Presse never so severely. But on 
the other side that infection which is from books of 

nese Empire to the northward. " The search of Catbay, after 
" China had beifn founil, excited and misled our Navigators of 
" the 16th Century, in their attempts to diacover the north-east 
passage." (Gibbon ; Hiat. ch. e*. n. 22.) 

In Par. Lo$t ihere is a latent and unobserved allusion to the 
fraitless result of these exploratory Voyages : X. QQJ. 

" Mountains of ice, that slop the iaiagin'd way 
" Beyond Petaora eastward to the rich 
" Cathaian coast." 

The choice of Caiaio, as better sounding than Cathay, might 
be brought Tor one instance of our Authour'g solicitoui attention 
to select euphonons words for lfai« Oration : just as be preferred 
in his Poetry, Danavi to Danube ; &c. 

To support the diction in his Epic, be continually wrested 
our vernacular idiom full as far from all prescriptive forms of 
expression as its genius will admit, both in respect to phraseo- 
logy and transposition. Another freijuent part of his manage- 
ment was to elevate the tone of bis blank verse by swelling 
words. He must have searched the maps with a curious eye in 
quest of sonorous and well-vowelled appellatives, like Petsora. 

This artifice shoold have been more sparingly practised. His 
geographical digressions obtrude themselves too prominently, and 
disfigure the coniesture of hjs Poem : while they are for the 
most part, extrinsic to the subject, and break the continuity of 
thought, like many of his illustrations from mythological Fable, 
and in consecjuence take from the spirit of the Poetry, by re- 
tarding the progress of the action. 

We could hare dispensed with the prolix and laboured specifi- 
cation of Cities, and Countries when the Angel Gabriel reveals 
the habitable world in a vision of Futurity to the view of the 
Father of Mankind. But probably our Poet would have alleged 
Homer as his authority for ibii muster-roll of jiroper names. 
He expatiates with far greater propriety in his enumeration of 
the Kingdoms of the Earth, which in (be Wildetnesi lbs 
Tempter set in prospect before Jauf. 
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coDtroversie in Religion, is more doubtful! and 
dangerous to the learned, then to the ignorant j 
and yet those Books must be permitted untoucbt 
by the Licencer. It will be hard to instance where 
any ignorant man hath bin ever seduc't by a papis- 
ticall Book' in English, unlesse it were commended 
and expounded to him by some of that Clergy : 
and indeed alt such tractats whether false or true are 
as the Prophesie of Isaiah was to the Eunuch, not 
to be understood without a guide. But of our 
Priests and Doctors how many have bin corrupted 
by studying the comments of Jesuits and Sorbonists^ 
and how fast they could transfuse that corruption 
into the People, our experience is both late and 
5ad. It is not forgot, since the acute and distinct 
Armiiiius was perverted meerly by the perusing of 
a oamelesse discours writt'n at Ddfl, which at first 
he took in hand to confuted Seeing therefore that 

* Seduc't by a Papultcall book, &:c.] To supply the omiision 
of a word dropped at the Presi in the original Edition, Toland, 
Tliotnion, Birch, Baron, and 3/a»era, give ony; but the particle 
a has at leait equal propriety. 

' The acute and diilinel Anniniui was perverted meerly by the 
peruiirtg q/" a nameletie discourt writt'n at Delft, vihkh at firU 
he look ill hand to conjitie-l Bayle relates the same circumstance : 
" Mariin Lydius, Professor orDivinity at Kraoeker, judged Mma 
" proper Person to answer a Writing, in which the Doctrine of 
" Theodore Beaa, concerning Predeslinaiion, wa< opposed by 
"same Miiiiniers of Deltl. Arminiui, in compliance with his 
" re()Utist, undertook to refute this Work ; but, during the exatoi- 
" nation, and Hhile he wasballancingtlie Reasons on both sides, 
•* be went over lo ibe Opinion he was to refute, and even carried 
** itfanbertban tbe Minislenof J>elft." — [/ntf«r Abuiniu^ 
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those books, and those in great abundance v/hich 
are likeliest to taint both life and doctrine, cannot 
be supprest without the fall of Learning, and of all 
ability in disputation, and that these Books of either 
sort are most and soonest catching to the learned, 
from whom to the common people what ever is 
heretical! or dissolute may quickly be convey'd, 
and that evil! manners are as perfectly learnt with* , 
out Books a thousand other ways which cannot bgi-^ 
stopt, and evill doctrine not with Books can pro-' 
pagate, except a teacher guide, which he might 
also doe without writing, and so beyond prohibit- 
ing, I am not able to unfold, how this cautelous' 
enterprise of Licencing can be exempted from the 
number of vain and impossible attempts. And he 
who were pleasau tly dispos'd^ coold not well avoid 
to lik'n it to the e xploit of that gallant man who 
thought to pound up the crows by shutting his Park- 
gate. Besides another inconvenience, if learned 
men be the first receivers out of Books, and dispred- 
dersbolh of Vice and Error, how shall the Licenccra 
themselves be confided in, unlesse we can conferr 
upon them, or they assume to themselves above all 
others in the land, the grace of infallibility, and 
unconuptednesse? And again, if it be true, tliat a 
I refiner c 



I good r 



1 gather gold c 



* Cautelous — ] too circumtpea, over suspicious. 



" Svrcar priesti and cowards, and men eauteltxt." 

ShaJ^are; Jut, Ca, 
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the drossiest volume, and that a fool will be a fool 
with the best Book, yea or without Book, there is 
no reason that we should deprive a wise tnaa of 
any advantage to his wisdome, while we seek to 
restrain from a fool, that which being restrain'd 
will be no hindrance to his folly. For if there 
should be so much exactnesse always us'd to keep 
that from him which is unfit for his reading, we 
should in the judgement of Aristotle not only, bat 
of Salomon, and of our Saviour, not voutsafe him 
good precepts, and by consequence not willingly 
admit him to good Books ; as being certain that a 
wise man will make better use of an idle pamphlet, 
then a fool will do of sacred Scripture. 'Tis nest 
alleg'd, we must not expose our selves to tempta- 
tions without necessity, and next to that, not im- 
ploy our time in vain things. To both these 
objections one answer will serve, out of the grounds 
already laid, that to all men such Books are not 
temptations, nor vanities; but usefull drugs and 
materialls wherewith to temper and compose ef- 
fective and strong med'cins, which mans life cannot 
Want. The rest, as children and childish men, who 
have not the art to qualifie and prepare these 
working mioeralls, well may be exhorted to forbear, 
but hinder'd forcibly they cannot be by all the 
Licencing that Sainted Inquisition could ever yet 
contrive; which is what I promis'd to deliver next. 
That this Order of Licencing conduces nothing to 
the end for which it was fram'd j and hath almost 
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prevented 



by 



being clear already while thus 
much hath bin explaining. See tjie iTiE°""''j'^ '?*' 
Truth, who w hen she gets a free and willing hand, 
"jopens ner sell' taster, then the pace of method anu 
q7fiiaak£Jial.-lI l anK-the task whic h I 
began witli, to shew that no Nation, or well in- 
stituted State, if they valu'd Books at all, did ever 
«se~rtris~way"'of Licencing;! amTiTlffight be an- 
swer^,~lhst this is a piece of "prudence lately dis- 
cover'd. To which I return, that as it was a 
thing slight and obvious to think on, so if it bad 
bin difficult to finde out, there wanted not among 
them long since, who suggested such a cours; 
which they not following, leave us a pattern of 
their judgt^ment, that it was not the not knowing, 
but the not approving, which was the cause of 
their not using it. Plalo, a man of high autority 
indeed, but least of all for his Commonwealth, in 
the Book of his Laws, which no City ever yet re- 
ceiv'd, fed his fancie with making many edicts to 
his ayrie Burgomasters^, which they who otherwise 



* Haih ulmoit preveDled tne, &c.] See iLLr^TRAi 
" Plat 



. 1>- 



1 of high Wi\<iT\iy indeed, but least of all for hii 
Commonwtalth, \n tlie Book ol' hi» Laws, nbich no City evei- 
yel receiv'd, fed his fancie xailh making edicta 10 his ayric Bar- 
gormuleri, &c.] " Of high autority," i. e. Reputation; a Latin 
sense; «o likewise Ciiy here, like Ctviiat with the Kamaiu. in- 
volves the idea of a civil Coostitutioa. 

Dr. Tnj/lor (quotes the Bucceeding passage from Alhenam to 
show ihai Plato't code of Laws was held in no estimation by the 
Greeks, This Milton probably had read and remembered. 
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admire him, wish had bin rather buried and ex- 
ciis'd ill the genial cups of an Academkk night- 
sitting. By which laws he seems to toterat no 
kind of Learning, but by unalterable decree, con- 
sisting most of practicall traditions, to the attain- 
ment whereof a Library of smaller bulk then his 
own Dialogues would be abundant. And there 
also enac ts that no Poe t sliould so much asre^d-^a 
any privat man, whaPHe had wgtfSij ■'(*■'" 
iKg— JuJguj uuJ Lawi liLtpClT'Had^een it, and al* 

Koi rat ye th\, xaflaircf nv AutcoiJfiyav roDf AaMJai/xcviou;, xol 

airiv [tlXdrana,'], t'mp ^iray X^°''f'"> or*''^*' nvif twi" EK- 

•rpiuiy Adigvaiuv yEVO^iywv ka/Aeflf'Tuv, riiix yi f^ yvwpt^i^fvutv, 
^fOXiylBi, xal vurou rou HAaTuivo;, Kai SoXcvrOf, rcijv p!i' reT; 
tsu-ots ififiivei* Touf wsXlraf, TeJi" IJ tojj TTXaTwvo; xal nr^ao-- 
xeOa-y^^ ; " {Atken. I. XI. j!a J Nam oportuit, quemadmo- 
" dutn Lycurgua Laced nem on ioi, Sniu Aihenienses, et Zaieucus 
" Thurios, ita et euin cjuoque [Platonem] si utiles Fuissenti 
" (]uibusdam Graecorum persuaaisse, ut lis uterenter. Ineptum 
" Plittonem inde fuiase consiai, quod, cum illustrea apud Atheni- 
" ernes Uen Legialatores fuerint, Draco, Solo, et ipse Plato, 
" illorum leges Gives obierTarint, Plaionis rero uihU fecerint 
" Btque irriBetint," — Elanmu of the Civil Law ; p. 67. iCo. Sri 
tdil. 

Siaalfy iays otherMise, and he particularizes the couDtrieK vrho 
look him for their Law-gi¥cr. — The Hist, q/" Philosophy ; p. 170, 

Jbl. 1700. 

" h'ed kisfitncie" — is Virgil'i " aniamm pictnfl ptucit inani." 

— By the " genial cups of an Academick night-Biiiing,*' ho al- 
ludes to the Symposiac nocturnal meetings, the Teitive Coaverta- 

zioni, of Wii9 and Philosophers, the Deipnosopbists, who 

reiort«i) to /'/nJo'j Banquets at his retired reiidenco among ihc 

olive shades ol' AcaJcmui. 
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v*i it'i Bat that Plato meant tliis Law pe- 
' culiarly to that Commonwealth which he bad 
■ iinagin'd, and to no other, is evident. Why was 



' And there also enacti that no Poet ihauld *o much as read to 

V'Wiy pritxu man vihat he had wiii'a, imtitl the Judge' and Law- 

I beepers had seen it, and allow'd if.] The word* of I'lalo are 

I Mtji; riya. roXfidty oSeii' dS^xtu-iv fi-aOirav, ji.^ xpivdvtuiv riSf 

\ HOMO*TAAKIIN, jU-ij? «v r/Aiay f rm 0«i;iy:ou Te xai 'OfiSfiief 

l'j^vu;v. " Nemo igitur audeat Musam, horum judicio nun pro- 

" batam canere, etlatnsi Thamyrse Orpheique sit suayior," 

-Plalonia Philoiophi Sum eialant ; Vlll. 399. Svo. 1785. Bipori' 

line Edition. " Seene and allovicd" sUnds as the License Tor 

Printing in the title-page to the first English E.Jition of Sir 

J ThoiBM Smyih'iyaUable Trad. " Dc RcpublicaAighrum. The 

" Diancr of Gouernment or policie of tlii: Realme of England." 

I >n. 4/0. Lond. \5S3.—AlloTved meant approved: "Use such 

' Rpeecli as the Meanest should well uoderatand, and the Wiaesl 

I •• best alloti:," Aicham; 77ie Schoolmaster: p. 201. Upton'* 

I'Crfi'f. '-'After all that hai besii wcitten upon Style, perhaps the 

ndest advice it comprised in this sentence.— Again in 

i Faiitfai. 

" he mustred alt his Crew, 
" Reproo'd the Cowards, and allovi'd the Bould." 

Godfrey qf BttUoigne; b, 9. it. 13. /ot. IflOO. 

It may, by the way, be ob<«rTed, ihal this vemion of Taiso 
often reads wilti all the case and spirit of an originnl. Sotne- 
tiracs.it mustbeconftiH^eil, at the expence of fidelity. May it not 
be sail] of Pairefax, that he is a solitary example of anyone gain- 
ing high and permanent reputation as a Poet, by metrical Trans- 
laiiiin alone? At least, I can call no other instance to my mind. 
I adduce the preceding quotations of alloaied in this signifi- 
cation, because Johnson has not admitted that sense into iiis 
I Diciiunary: on the contrary, he has quoted from ihe Bible, 
] " the Lord allovKih the righteous," as an authority for in mean- 
I ia^—" 10 Juiii/)f, \.o maintain ai right." 
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he not else a Law-giver to himseir, but a trans- 
gressor, and to be expell'd by his own Magistrats; 
both for the wanton Epigrams and Dialogues which 
he made, and his perpetuall reading of Sopkron 
Mimus, and /^nV/o/»AanM, books of grossest infamy', 

' Wiy itas he not the a Law-pver to hirmclf, but a tratagrettot; 
tmdto be exptil'd ftji hit own Maguirau, both for the vMnton Epi- 
granit and Dialopitt tiihii:/i he made, and bit perpeitiali reading t^ 
Sophron Miinuii, and Aristophanes, books qf grostest irt/inwy. ] 
Before in hit verses de Idea Platoiiica tjuemadmodii» AriitottU* 
imcUexit, he hail apostrophize<I Plato for ihii inconsiiUncT i 

" Al IQ, peretine roris Academi decas, 

" (Htec monstra li lu primus induxii Kholii) 

*' Jam jam poetas, nrbis exules taa, 

" Revocabis, ipse fabulator maximut; 

" Aut instjtutor ipse inigrabis foraj." 

Bat any total interdiction of Poetry by PUiio has been 
eoniested. See Hhtoite de I'Academie des Inxriptiona (torn. \\. 
p. 169. }■ that the founder of the Academy was not, as ii cotn- 
, roonly thought, an enemy to all Poetry wiihoot distinction; 
that he expressed no more than that every poetical nock should 
be submitted to the examination of the Magistrate; so that ii 
might not happen in hl^ State, as daily happens with us (sayi 
the Abbe Fraguier after Plaioj for the Lawi to speak one lan« 
guage nhile Poetry speaks another. This learned Frenchman 
supported his opinion by a deduction of passages from this pbito- 
Ropbical Law- giver, chiefly taken from the Dialogues t/effe/wt/ica 
and dtLegibiti; and his conclusion is — " <iue P/a/on n'excluoit 
" pas plus de sa Hepublique toote poesie oi toule clotguence, 
" qu'un prince exclueroit tout or et lout argent de ses estats, parce 
" (ju'ii n'y recevroit ijue de I'argent el de Tor tres-epurez." 

The original Edition of this Speech gives — " Sophron Mi- 
mu<, and Aristophanes," and all the subsequent Editions con- 
form to this reading. Should it be printeil Sophron'* Mimt*t 
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lalso for commending the latter of them, though 
he were the malicious Libeller of his chief friends. 



ss the succeediag patsags from hit Apology/ /or Smeciymnuiu 
might seem to imply :" Nur yet doth he tell us what a Mime is, 
" whereof we have no pattern frooi ancient WTJtcrs, except 
" some fragments, which containe many acute and wise aentencei. 
" And this we know in Laeriias, that tke Mimu qf Sophro» 
" were of tuch reckoning V)ith Plalo, as to lake them nightly ca 
" read on. and after make them his Pillow."— JV. (f. I. 107. 
Edit. 1736. 

There was no sach Greek Writer as Mimui. At the same 
time the emendation I have just offered ia not ahitolutely re- 
ijuired. Thit may be a descriptive addition, i. e. a Writer of 
Mimes; lest Headers might mistake him for a comic Poet of 
this name. See Fabric. BibliotL Grac. I.7S8. Bamb. 17IS; and 
Ifqfiaami lexicon Unirrrtale; in v. Sophro.s. — I should men- 
tion that the wnrds alluded to in Laeniui are — to. '2u!fpi»os rov 

Where there arc two persons of the same name, it is customary 
with IVIiLTOH to desii;natethat which he intended by some discri- 
tninative epithet. Publius Syrua for his moral sentences obtained 
the same appellative. Still, to have ideutilied Sopkron, the 
writer of the Mimes, by the Adjective Syraciuan on this occasion 
would have been preferable to Mimus, which stands aukwardly 
in the way it is introduced — " Sophron Mimus, and Aristopha- 
'• nes." And a considerable perplexity will yet remain to ba 
onravelied. How are we to reconcile Milton miih hiraselff 

^ What (we have just seen) he had berore called the " acute and 
« wise sentences of the Mimes of Sophron," in thia Oration he 
classes with the Comedies of Aristophanes, and proceeds to stig- 
matize them alike " as Books of gros<e9t infamy." I would 
bave it considered, whether in the Abeopagitica he meant tv 

' refer to the Comic Writer before-mentioned, and through inad- 
vertency wrote Mimus T Yet this loluiiun of the difficulty wilt 
hardly be thought admissible; since in both of these passages 
he specifies Pialo't predilection for (he works oi Sophron. There 
lit be soiae confusion of the two Saphrom. Or, did the same 



to be read by the Tyrant Dioni/sius, who had littie 

Sophon compose Mimea of both descriptions? I confess my io- 
sbilily to unridille the enigma by the Hooks within my reach. — 
Fabricitu observea that Suidas has badly described them. 

It is, however, extremely probable, that nothing satisfactory 
concerning these points is to be collected from any extant writ- 
ings of the Antients: for Mr. Tviinvig informs us, that "of 
*' the Mime* of Sopliron we can acquire but a very imperfect 
*' idea, either from what is said of them in anlient Authors,' or 
" from the fragments that are piescrveJ in Athenxus, Demelriua, 
" and others. It has even been long disputed among the learned, 
" whether they were prose or verse ; and, at last, it seems to be 
" settled, that they were neliher ; a kind of compromise com- 
" fortable enough to the diaputaiits on both sides^ for if the 
" fragments are something between verfe and prose, ihey, who 
" assert them to he either, ate something between right and 
" wrong." See his Tronalation of Aristolle'i Treatiie on Poetry; 
p. ISI.4fo. 17S9. And in an additional remark of the same 
learned and c lira r-sigh ted Critic we have perhaps the cuiie a»- 
•igned for Milton's contradiction of himself; — where be ob< 
tervei, ■' that, supposing what is related, of the fondness of 
" Plato for the Mimes of Sophron, and of their having been hii 
" model in the jLtifj^i^ri j T^snuffwv of his own Dialogues, to be trtie, 
" it may reasonably be inferred, that we ought by no means lo 
" confound tUem viith the Roman Mimes, or to apply lo them, tu it 
" too often done, all that ii latd of the latter by Diumcdct, and other 
" wriiert of that age. Such licentious and obscene trash would 
" not, surely, have been found under the pillow of the moral 
" end reforming Plato ; and lUal, iKau ptti yripaof O'jiui, and. as 
" some assert, even in the hour of death. In saying this, bow- 
" ever, I do not forget, that delicacy is not to be sought for even 
" in the strictest morality of anlient times." 16. p. 102- 

So that MtLTON might have here fallen into the same error of 
confounding for indeceBcy Hff'hron'i Mimes with lbo»e vf iha 
It Oman Stage. 

Tyrahiit, in In < .N'olr on jirutniVt menlion of the Mim«l vS 
Scphron and Xe/wrciiu, Im not entered Upon ib'i» topic 
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llg^of such trash * to spend JUs-tiaie-tfflT ^ot- ttMrt—-. 
phe knew this Licencing of Poems "iw ui referenc e 
( and dependance to many other proviso's there set 
I down in his fancied Republic, which in this world 
[ could have no place : and so neither he himself, 
[ vy '^ ny Miigi^trnt fir "^ i 'v "v" r im - '" **- ^ ■ ' ■ -" ' ■ " ' " ' i^, '*' 
1 which tak'n apart from those__oth£t_Cflllale.rall in- 
» juiiclioDS mnst needs be'Vamand fruitlesse. For if 
1 they fell upon one kind of strictnesse, unlesse their 
I care were equall to regulat all other things of like 
' Bptnes to corrupt the mind, that single endeavour 
I they knew would be but a fond labour; to shut and 
[ fortifie one gate against corruption, and be neces- 
Intated to leave others round about wide open. If >_ 
t ^nthinV [ Q rFCulat i Pr i nt J n gT-ttPTphy to rectifie 
imanners, we munt regulat all recreations antTpas- 
Km^i_all that is delightCull to"Ma^r~No~tmmcte' 
must be hpartl, nn unng^ tf "ft r>r sTi^jg T'hnr wLat js 
grave and D'orkk^. There must be licencing 

* Dionytiut— had little need of mch trash, ^.] See Illustha* 



' Ml ton^ be i 
ernn. M: 
lioterdigti 

led the D< 



and Lydi 



If it grave and Dorick-I i. e 
il Republic 

. AHPILTI 



ihat Plato in his 
Music,_a**fleni i n 



and flirygtan : " AXAa k 
imPvCti KM fpUYieVi." DeRepub. I. 195- Afatseys lidit. — Lyci' 
u (f. 189.) warbles ft ••Doric lay;" more probably, I ihink, in 
IB KDW or lad or mournfiil than, as Mr, Warton gjggeiia, " bc- 
CBune Theocritus and Mosclius haiJ respectiTely written k 
Bucolic on the Deaths of Daphiu« and Biuii." 
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dancers, that no gestnre, motion, or deportment oe 
taught our youth but what by their allowance shall 
be thought honest 'i for such Plato was provided of: 
II will ask more then the work of twenty Licencers to 
examin all the Lutes, the Violins, and theGhittarrs 
in every house*, they must not besuffer'd to prattle 
as they doe, but must be licenc'd what they may 
say. And who shall silence all the airs and madri- 
galls that whisper softnes in chambers? The Win- 
dows also and the Bakone's must be thought on ; 
there are shrewd books with dangerous Frootis- 
pices set to sale; who Bhall prohibit them, shall 
twenty Licencers ? The villages also must have their 
Visitors to enquire what Lectures the bagpipe and 

' What by their allowance i\\A\\ be 1 bought honest] i.e. by 
their estimation; for such 1 take to be iu sense in this place, 
rather than appi-obaiioa ; which slaiwJa in the Variorum Edition 
of Shak^are om the gloss on this vord in Hamlel'i lecture to the 
Players : " the censure of which oae, must, in your ailoaance, 
" o'er-weigh a whole theatre of others." XV. 175. ed. 1793. 

And again in Coriolanut, 

" fiastards, and syllablei 
" Of no allouanec." 

ib. XII. 138. 

Where I cannot but thtnk that JoAiuon, Slenent, and Malme, 
ro?e wide of the Poet's meaning. While to ez^Uin allowance 
by aiimaiim will ulve the difficulty of conatruction in escb of 
these instance). 

- To examin all the Lata, the Violini, and Ghittsm fti ttiery 
houK—] Compitrt; Plaio, de Repub. 1. 197. Mawty't edit, — Ghit- 
(or. Gkitana. Jial. 
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the rebbeck reads ev'n to the ballatry, and the 
gammuth of every municipal fidler, for these are 
the Countrymans Arcadia's and his Monte Mayors '. 
Next, what more natioDall corruption, for which 



' The villaget alio must Have their Viailors to enquire what Lec- 
tures Me Aog^jpfani /Ac rebbeck reaihev'Tt to the ballatry, and 
the gammuth qf every TDan\cipa\ fidletijor these are the Countrymans 
Arcadia's and his Monte Mayors.] A fisitor wa» a preiiditig 

Thus Ben Jonwn: 

■ " the tuperinleadeat 

" To all the quaioier Traffickera m Town, 
" He is their Vititor, and does itppoiot, 
" Who lies with whom." 

ne AkhmiU ; A. 2. S. 3. 

But MiLTOH employs it here with a contemporaneous allusioa 
which was not then loet on bis readen. According to Sir Ed- 
ward Walker, " tome of the Bishops were faulty in permitting 
" to the bane of all Government, Lectures and weekly Sermons 
" in populous Cities and Towns, where the Lecturers to please 
" the silly Women, and to lead them after them, laden with 
" divers Luat^, introduced Dew Forma, or rathei- no Forms, of 
"Worship and Ooclrine. Hiitoricai Discourses; p. S2S. /ot. 

no5. 

Laud, on the other hand, had annual VUitationt to examine 
narrowly how these Preachers carried ihemselvea in the pulpit. 
See Hfj/yn'j Lift tj/" Laud : p. 210, 27 1, and 345. /o/, 1671. 

It is to this circumstance that a£io bears relation — "the villages 
" also must have their Visitors to en<)uire what Lectures, fee." 
but this is too elleiptical for posterity, though sufficiently iatol- 
ligible when it was written. 

Balladry occurs several times in Marston: Me the Mttamof' 
ph^tis of PigmaUon's Image and certain Salyrei; p. I9S, 199, 
Md 338. Bowia'ttdit. 1764. ivo. and in all tbeso placet it 
O « 



England hears ill abroad, then hoasehold gluttony ; 
who shall be the rectors of our daily rioting*? and 
what shall be done to inhibit the multitudes that 



denotes Poetiy qf the lighter kind ; u it likewite Jo«>, I recollect, 
■omenhere in Ben Jataon, 

" To tax roe with their senseless Balladry," 

But the peculiar ipeHing " Ballafry," may l«ad us to another 
interpretatinn. Uiileu it waH in conformity to the Kcbeme of 
regulaiing Orlhography by the Pronuncialion, I will not say, that 
Mit-TON, Bs his manner sometimes is lo give words a capricioua 
lenae, did nol by " Ballatry" intend dincing: from ihe Italian, 
ballarc to danet, balluio and ballata; whence our word Ball. So 
he wrote 

" midnight ball 

" Or Serenaie" — 

(Par. Uu. IV. 767.) 

aller Serenata, not Serenae/e, like ihe French. Bacon mentions 
— •' Tumblers, Funambuloes, Baiadyna," &c. — in the Ad' 
vajuxinent qf Learning: p. 20S, Ho ed. 1633. 

This construction accordi apily with the context, nhich it 
then descriptive of the same rustic revelry as in UAUegro: 
" When the merry Bells ring round, 
" And the jocund Rebeck* sound 
" To many a youth and many a maid, 
" Dancing in the chequer'd shade." 

». 93. 
The Reheck seems (as Wartoti there remarked} to htive beea 
almost a common name for a fiddle; and municipal meant town. 
Vot additional remarks on this passage, on the Arcadia, and on 
tbt Diana of George of Montemaj/or, see Illustration, F. 

* fFhai more nationatl cormption, for vihich England hears ill 
tibfoad, then household gluttony ; wbo thallbeihe rectors of our 
daily rioting T] Heart ill, meaning ai in this place, to be ill 
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frequent those houses where drunk'nes is sold and 
harbour'd ? Our garments also should he referr'd 
to the Licencing of -■•ome more sober work-masters, 
to see them cut into a lesse wanton garb. Who 
shall regulat all the mixt conversation of our youth, 
male and female together, as is the fashion of this 
country' 7 who shall still appoint what shall be dis- 
cours'd, what presum'd, and no furder? Lastly, 
who shall forbid and separat all idle resort, all evill 
company? These things will be, and must bej 
but how they shall be le^t burlfull, how lest en- 
ticing, herein consists the grave and governing wis* 
dom of a State.) To sequester out of the world into 
Atlantick and Eutopiaii Polities^ which never can 

spoken of, is an idiom drawn rrom a classical source, and once 
io use among ua, ai 1 have ihoHn in a Rcvicte t^Jolinton't Cri- 
ticism on the Style qf MiuTos's English Prose, p. S3, (n.) Where 
I have remarked the same of Rector in this Latio sense. — See 
snme historical notices in corroboration of the charge brought 
here against oor Ancestors for " housrkiitd gluttony," in Illus- 

TEATION, G. 

' To icquester out of the world into Atlantick and Eutopian 
Polities, &c.] By " Ailnntick Polities" he refers to a work left 
incomplete by Lord Bacon, entitled the n<rj> Atlantis, arter the 
name uf ihe sunken Coniinent of ivliich Plato'* continuation of 
Solon'i unfiniihed slory has preserved (he memory. MiLTON 
now treats such imaginary Commonwealths as little better than 
romances. He spoke both of ibis, and of P/ato'* political insti- 
tute, as well as of Sir T. More't, with greater respect in an Apo- 
logy for SmeclyiHttuia : " That grave and noble inventtun trhicll 
•' the greatest and sublimett wits in sundry ages, Plato in Cri- 
" tias, and our two famouo countrymen, the one in bis Ftopia, 
" the other in his new Attnntit chose, I may not say as a field. 
" but as a mighty Continent wherein to display the largenesse 



be drawn into use, will not mend our conditimis 
but to ordain wisely as in this world of Evil), in the 
midd'st whereof GoD hath plac't us unavoidably. 
Nor is it Plato's Licencing of Books will doe this, 
which necessarily pulls along with it so many other 
kinds of Licencing, as will make us all both ridicQ' 
lous and weary, and yet frustrat; but those un- 
wrilt'n, or at least unconstraining laws of vertuous 
Education, religious and ci?ill nurture^ which Plato 
there mentions, as the bonds and ligaments of the 
Commonwealth, the pillars and the sustainers of 
every wrilt'n Statute ; these they be which will 
bear chief sway in such matters as these, when alt 
Licencing will be easily eluded. Impunity and re- 
missenes for certain are the bane of a Common- 

*' of their Bpirits by teaching ihii our world better and exacter 
" things, then were yet knowD, or us'd/' p. 10. ^lo. 1642. 

Why in ilie text there should be a deviation from the ordinsry 
node of spelling I/iopia, I know noL The pronuncjalion ii tht 
same. Would he by this lignify ihat he favoured the compo- 
sition of this faciitious Name from vj and ratis rather than front 
eu rurtii ? — It is perhaps to be regretted, that Bacon had not givea 
to the world his idea ofa perfect model of GovernmenL But he 
shrunk, it may be suspected, from that part of hii undertakiag, 
for ftar he might by giving offence at Cuart throw any obstacle 
in the way of his profcBsional advancement. That he did not 
fulfil his intention. Dr. Raviley, the Editor of this and others of 
his posthumous piecei, atiributes to his foreseeing tliat it would 
prove a long work, and that his desire of collecting " tho nata- 
" ral History" iliveried him from pursuing it. Yet I caoiiDt 
but ihink Bacon was aware that this wu tender groaod, on 
which he did not like to v 



• JViirnirr] See 1llustr*tios, H. 
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wealth i but here Ihe great art lyes, to discern id \ 
what the Law is to bid restraint'' and punlshmentj ' 
and in what things perswasion only is to work. If 
every action which is good or eyill in man at ripe 
years, were to be under pittance, and prescription, 
and compulsion, what were Vertue but a name', 
what pmise could be then due to well-doing, what 
grammercy to be sober", just or continent ? imany 
there be that complain of divin Providence for suf- 



I 



■" In what the Law m lo bid rfslraint, &c.] This latinized use 
at bid a becoine obsoletE : " Tuilum-^regem populus jiiMi't." 
lav. I. 22. A contemporary has tbig word in the same Knse: 
" Uato bim it did belong to bid holy-days, and to provide nil 
" ihingB necessary for publick sacrificei," — Goduyn'i Romtot 
Antiquities; p. 53. *io. 16S0. 

' ffhat were Verlue bot a name, — ] " Aut Virtui nomen 
" inane est." — Hor. L. I, Ep. 17. v. *1. 

The ihoiight wai Tormed frem ihe dyiag ejaculntioo of the se- 
cond Brulut: 

'ilf e/iyay 5**'"*' ""^ ^' ^P e'isu^i'o'af (3'*- 

See Dion Cattiut ; xWij. 49, 

^ Ifliat gramniercy to bctobtT, &c.] Johnaon passeB this term 
over in his Dictionary as nothing more than " an obsolete ex- 
" pression of surprise, contracted from grant me mercy." Here 
it carries a diflereot sense, and obviouOy sicnifiei great tlmnki; 
literally from the French grand merci, " This childe is a good 
" boie, gramercie rodde." — The Hule of Reason, containing the 
Arte of LogiJce: by Tbomaa Wihon. Fol. 36. sm. iio. 1567. 
Again : " Syr I have thank for the shew that lonys made you 
" and daily gramercy, and ye tbaire prayer." — Paston Lettcn; 
11.333. Bgt their Editor adopted Johason'a erroneous expla- 



' Gop gave h im Reason, he £?^ v<' him frpgrf om to 
choose. foLReason is but choo sing ; he h ad bin 
else a meer artificial! Adam, such an Adam as he is 
in the Motions'.) W'e^TXT B eh'oo oo to o m not of t ha fc' 
ohedience, or love, or gift, which is of force : _ ( j^^OD 
mpFpfnrp Iplt him irn . J I In Inrr'T^im n provn^inJ^ 
o bject e v pr almr^t:t jn h jr n jT r ij hf i ffin rnnsi^t'M hit — 
iwrrit, hrrrin 'hp rlpl ^t of his reward, the praise o f 
his abiilinence. Wli^ 



' When God gave him Reaton, he gave h!m freedom to 
choose, for Reason ii but chooning ; he had hia elte a n»€cr artu 
feiall Adam, nirA an Adam us he is in the Motionfl.] He trant- 
ferred ihii thought into Par. Lost, wheie be dilates tiie arga- 
meni: 

" Freely ihey »too>l who stood, and fell who fell. 

•■ Not free, what proof could they have given aincere 

" or true allegiance, couatant faith or love, 

■' Where only what they needs muat do appear'd, 

" Not what they would? What praise could tbey receiTe? 

" What pleasure I from such obedience paid, 

" When Will and Reason [Reaion also ij ChoUe) 

" Useleu and vain, of Freedom both despoil'd, 

" Made passive both, hadBerv'd Necessity, 

" Not me?" 

III. 102. 

And be again made Liberty coexistent with Reason : 

■• But God left free the will ; for what obeyi 
" Reawn, is free." 

ft. tX. 351. 

A Pappet-play wai formerly called a Moiion: "He com- 
" pasi'd a Mutton of the Prodigal Son," Mys Shakipeart in tbt 
Winur't Tale, describing the vagrant life v( Autolt/ctu. 
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within as, pleasures round about ns, but that these I 
rightly temper'd are the very ingredients of Vertu? ' 
Thgjrjixejio t okilfuH e o ns i d erers o f hn wi an thin g s, 
who imagin to remove Sin by removing the matter 



I ^^r^irtiJjlI^Jy^Hdes lUal il 15 a liu 
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^uoder the very act of diminishing, though soin e — - 
..part of it m ay for a timp he yjithAra-ujn fmm some 
persons, it cannot from all, in such a unlversall 
thing as Books are; and when this is done, yet the 
Sin remains entire. Tliini{;li yi' lahi' fii'ni"TTiwi'l 
ous^manall his treasu re,_h£-i**j yet pnejeffell left, 
ye caDDOt bereave him of his covetousness e. Banish 
all objecfs of lust^. shut up all youth intotlie se- 
■^rerest discipline that can be exercis'd in any her- 
mitage, ye cannot make them chaste, that came 
not thither so : such great care and wisdom is re- 
quir'd to the right managing of this point. Sup- 
pose we could expell Sin by this means; look how 
much we thus espell of Sin, so much we expell of 
Vertue : for the matter of them both is the same ; 
remove that, and ye remove them both alike. This 
justifies the high Providence of GoD% who though 
he command us Temperance, Justice, Continence, 
yet powrs out before us ev'n to a profusenes all de- 
sirable things, and gives us minds that can wander 
beyond all limit and satiety. Why should we tbea 

' TTtis jmtifie) the high Providtnee q/" God.] A pioui awa 
lowftrd the ineffable Being who pervades and sustains the Uni- 
verte, as well as submissive resignation la hia Dispensation! 
were feelings deeply-teated in Milton'^ mind. They led him 



ifiect a rigor contrary to tlie manner of OoD and 
of Kature, by abridging or scanting those means, 
which Books freely permitted are, both to the triall 
of Vertue, and the exercise of Truth i It would be 
better dooe to learn that the law must needs be fri- 
volous which goes to restrain things, uncertain!/ 
and yet equally working to Good, and to Evill. And 
were I the chooser, a dram of well-doing should be 
preferr'd before many times as much the forcible 
hindrance of evill-doing^ For GoD sure esteems 

into tfaii theme whenever the occasion oSered. He makei the 
Choiui remind Samisn under the misery that had befallen faim, 

" Jiul QM ihf Vfay) of Goa 

" And justifiabte to Men." 

e. 293. 
And in the inToca'ion wiih which he opens Par, Loit be inv- 
ploret the aid of tlie Divine Spirit, 

" Thai to the hight of this great argument 
'■ He may assert Eternal Providence. 
" And juir(/y the taays of God to Mat." 

* J dram of \Ltll- doing should be prifcTr'4 b^ore many times tu 
wmeh the forcible hindrance of evill- doingS^ This sentiment agrees 
with ttiat which is expressed by Horace, in the (wo foltowiDg 
Vonea; 

" Oderunt peccare boni virtutia amore ; 

" Tu nihil admiltes in te formidine poene." 

Masebes. 

It beiler agrees, I think, with ihe succeeding passage in Cictro : 
*'Quod rfti viros boooi; jure civili fieri putas, quia legibot & 
" prsemia proposita sint viriuiibus, et supplicia «itiis; equidsm 
" putabam Tirtutem hominibui (si raodd tradi ratione possit) in- 
" itituendo & persuadendo, con minit et vi ac meia tradi: aun 
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the growth and compleating of one vertuous person> 
more theQ the restraint of ten vitious. And albeit, 
what ever thing we hear or see, sitting, walking, 
travelling, or conversing may be fitly call'd our 
Book\ and is of the same eiFect that writings are; 
yet grant the thing to be prohibited were only 
Books, it appears that this Order hitherto is far io- 
lufGcient to the end which it intends. Do we not 
see, not once or oftner, but weekly, that continu'd 
Court-libell against the Parlament and City^ - 
printed, as the wet sheets can witaes, and dispers't 
among us, for all that Licencing can doe ? yet thil 
h the prime service a man would think, wherein 
this Order should give proof of it self. If it were 
txecuted, you'l say. But certain, if executioo be 

ipsvm qnidem illtM), etiam line cognitione jurii, quim sit beU 
lum cavere malam, Kire posaumus." — De (hat. Lib. I. SS. 

' What evrr thing Kt hear or see — may be fitly called our Boat,] 
One of Sidney's Eogliab Hexameters contains tbe same thought: 

•■ Tbas both tree) and each thing els, bee the books 0/ a/aneie." 
Tie Counless of PejtArokt's Arcadia ; p. 82. fol. 1635. 

* Do vie not tee, not once or oftner, btil weekly, that continu'd 

W Court-libell a^oiiui the Parlament and City.] No doubt be in* 

I tended the " Mercurius Attlicu*," written by Sir John Birken' 

tl^d, which "was prii.ted vieekly ia one sheet, and gometimei 

e, in quarto ; and was chiefly calculated to raise the repii> 

* tation of tbe King's friends and commandefs, and tud down 

K** and ridicule those who sided with the Parliament. They came 

*onlre^larly, from tbe beginning of 1642 to the Utter end of 

"161$, and afleiwards occasionally," Art, BiaKKl*HBAi>, in 

I Ak^. firif. Note A. Kippit't Edit. 




remisse or blindfold now, and in this particalnr, 
what will it be hereafter, and in other Books ? If 
thenthe Order shall not be vain and frustrat, behold 
a new labour, Lords and CommoDS ! ye must re- 
peal and proscribe all scandalous and nnlicenc't 
Books already printed and divnig'd ; after ye have 
drawn them up into a list, that all may know which 
are condemri'd, and which not; and ordain that no 
forrein Books be detiver'd out of custody, till they 
have bill read over. This office will require the 
whole time of not a few overseers, and those no 
vulgar men. There be also Books which are partly 
usefuil and excellent, partly culpable and perni- 
cious ; tliis work will ask as many more Officials, 
to make expurgations, and expunctions, that the 
Commonwealth of Learning be notdamnify'd'. Id 
fine^ when the multitude of Books encrease upoa 

* TTiit work will aikai many more OfRciiU, to mate expnrgatitmt 
and ei/unctiani, thai Uie Cammonwealth of Learning be not 
dimnify'd.] An Official was ihe name of ihe Officer in tbe Ercle- 
Biaitical Cuurli to whom the Bishops depuled the cognisance 
«r apiriiual otfencei. Ijaud bad let tiiein loose over the coun- 
try. But tike lunctioD of a Biihup was not, our Autbour contend*, 
in bis Tract Of Jteforniatioti, ic. " To goe abuut citcl'J with a 
" band nf rooking Official*, with cloke bagges lull of Citationir 
" and Processes to be serv'd by a corporally iif grifiuO-likc Pro- 
" mooieTx, and Apparitors." p. 18. ^la. 16*1. 

He therefore could not have chosen a term more especially 
hateful to the public ear. Soon afiiT the Long Parliament met. 
Sir Edward Deeriag presented a " Bill for the utter eradication 
•■of Bishops Deans, and Chapters; wiib all Cbaneell.in, QT- 
'•Jkialt ond all Officers, aud other Persons belonging to either 



their hands, ye must be fain to catalogue all those 
Printers who are found frequently offending, and 
forbidd the importation of their whole suspected 
typography. In a word, that this your Order may 
be exact, and not deficient, ye must reform it per- 
fectly^ according to the model of Trent and Sevilt 
which I know ye abhorre to doe. Yet though ye 
should condiscend to this% which God forbid, the 

" oixhem."—CiaTendon:Hitt.<^Rfh€lUon; 1.368 8vo. 1507. 
And in the Ordinary, a Comedy by W. CnrtwTi«ht, (p. 70. 
8to. 1651.) 

" He ansvrers me 

" In the amall doirull tane or a Cuuntry Wench 

"Examin'd by th' OfficiaH," frc. 
In the latter part of the sentence from the text, Milton para- 
phrasefi the forinulB of the Decree of the Romun Senate in time* 
«f urgent danger: — " Darent operaro Conmlet ne qnjd Re»- 
" publics detriinenti caperet." 



' Yem 



r./or, 



* 7%OUgh ye should 

In liLe manner Sir Wi 
" condiicend, that Ri¥i 
" and h.ilfe brnther, : 
tke iiiit. of the World. 
'■ atrainins .he People 
■ — The Life and Reign 
bapi in the above ex 
etymological inipn>>, 
likewise to be ihe case i 
*■ of their « 
" HutrliinMon.p.^ia. 
" the Ciiy, upon (hb 
" bis Officers »houlJ 
" unio."— fChiieloek's 



it peifeci'y, &c.] See Ilhjstr*tios, I. 

Id condiscend to this — ] " Agree lo tliis." 
alter Ralegh ; •• Hee easily allured tlietn fo 
era and Grey, the King's maiernatl Uncle 
ahoulU bee severed from bini." Prrf. ta 
And Lord Herbert of Cherbury ; — "con- 
of those pans to condescend to a Treaty." 
0fHenTyVlllp.5S7.fol. J682. But per- 
atnples this word retains somewhat of iti 
to climb, or tnount, Konda. At seems 
in the following: — "This he not dreaming 
had condescended to." — Mem. qf Col. 
ilo. Again : " They agreed to surrender 
condition only, that their Governnr and 
march to Bri-tol which was condtteended 
Mem. p. ]fi4, fol. 1732. 
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Order still would be but fruitlesse and defective to 
that end whereto ye meant it. If to prevent sects 
and schisms, who is so unread or so uncatechis'd 
in story, that hath not heard of many sects refusing 
Books as a hindrance, and preserving their doctrine 
anmixt for many ages, only by unwritt'n traditions ? 
The Christian faith, (for that was once a schism) is 
not unknown to have spread all over Asia, ere any 
Gospel or Epistle was seen in writing. If the 
amendment of manners be aym'd at, look into Italy 
and Spain, whether those places be one scruple the 
better, the honester, the wiser, the chaster, since all 
the inquisitiooall rigor that hath bin executed upon 
Books. 

Another reason, whereby to make it plain that 
this order will misse the end it seeks, consider by 
the quality which ought to be in every Licencer. It 
cannot be deny'd but that he who is made judge to 
sit upon the birth, or death of Books, whether they 
may be wafted into this world, or not, had need to 
be a man above the common measure, both stu- 
dious, learned, and judicious; there may be else no 
mean mistakes in the censure of what is passable or 
not i which is also no mean injury. If he be of 
such worth as behoovs him, there cannot be a 
more tedious and unpleasing journey-work, a 
greater losse of time levied upon his head, then to 
be made the perpetuall reader of unchosen Books 
and Pamphlets, ofiimes huge volumes. There is no 
Book that is acceptable uulesse at certain Reasons j 
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nt to be enjoyn'd the reading of that at all times, 

and in a hand scars legible, whereof three pages 
would not down at any time in the fairest Print, is 
an imposition^ which I cannot bcleeve how he that 
Values time, and his own studies, or is but of a sen* 
sible nostrill', should be able to endure. In this 
one thing I crave leave of the present Licencers to 
be pardon'd for so thinking : who doubtlesse took 
this office up, looking on it through their obedience 
to the Parlament, whose command perhaps made 
all things seem easie and unlaborious to them j but 
that this short triall hath wearied them out already, 
. their own expressions and excuses to them who 
make so many journeys to sollicit their Licence, are 
testimony anough. Seeing therefore those who now 
possesse the imployment, by all evident signs wish 

■ An imposition.] " A tiitk." This term is still in use at Ox- 
ford far the literary exercise prescribed as a puaishmeat fot iiH 
friagementi on the discipline of the University. 

' 0/ a sensible nostrill — ] In imitatioii of 

" minus aptus acutit 
" Naribut." 

Uor. Sm. I. 5. 29. 

GlTD WdlTB. 

\ Such Anglo-Latian adulterations of our Language were ouce 
I much in *ogae. Unquestionably these classical alfeclationi were 
i vitioui attempts to latinize our Teutonic tongue. But the apft- 
I legetical observations I had to ofTer in reply to the accusation 
of Latinism in hiii English Prose, as brought against our Auihour 
I by Dr. Johnson, 1 expanded, and have already laid before the 
' Public in a detached form. 
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themselves well ridd of it'^, and Ihat no man of • 
worth, none that Is not a plain unthrift of his owq 
hours is ever likely to succeed them, except he 
mean to put himself to the salary of a Presse-cor- 
rector, weraay easily foresee what kind of Licencers 
we are to expect hereafter, either ignorant, impe- 
rious, and remisse, or basely pecuniary. This is 

• Seeing therefore llioie who now posseue ihe imployment, ly all 
evident ligni with themselves well ridd of it — ] Toland represents, 
thkt " such was the effect of our Author's Areopacitica, that 
" the followiDg year Mabbot, a Licenser, ofler'd Reasons against 
" Licensing ; and, at bis own request, was discharged that 
''office."— The Biographer was inaccurate as to the date. 
Mahbot coniinaed in the oQice till )S49 ; and was then at hii 
own desire discharged the employtnent: see Note to this qoo< 
tation in HolUi'i Edit, of ToUmd't Life qf Miltom ; p. 56. 8to. 
JT6I; Where too Mabbot's Reawns are given at length. As 
they contain some practical answers against a revival of an Im- 
primatur, and sustain Toland's account of the cogency of Mil- 
ton's vindication uf an open Press, I will reprint them.— See 
Illustration, R. 

We may regret, ihat Tolatid'$ Biographical Memoir should 
not have been fuller, and written with more attention. Had he 
bestowed the lime, it appears to have been within his power to 
have communicated considerably more information than be has 
given us: for be writes in a Letter to a Persnn of Quality in 
Holland that he was " converiant wiih many uf Milton's inii- 
" mate Friend), and acquaintance ; who, beside other informa- 
" tions, readiiv presented me with what Manuscripts of his, or 
" any way relating to him, they had in their hands." A CtdltC' 
tioa of Metreral Piecet qf Mr. John Toland; I. 352. Bto. 1728. 
by Dei Maizcaur. 

At the same lime, every friend to Liierature and lo Liberty 
manwilhngty render his acknoMlegempnts lo Toland't mnaoiy 
for collrctiiig and editing the poliiical wiitiii^s uf Hnrrlngton, 
Sydney, and Milton. These labouts call for unqualiRed praite. 
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' what I had to shew wherein this Order cannot con- 

I duce to that end, whereof it bears the intention. 

[ lastly proceed from the no good it can do, to 

the manifest hurt it causes, in being first the greatest 

discouragement and affront, that can be offer'd to * 

Learning and to learned men. It was the com- 

I plaint' and lamentation of Prelats, upon every least 

I breath of a motion to remove Pluralities, and distri- 

I bute more equally Church revennu's, that then all 

I Learning would be for ever dasht and discourag'd. 

But as for that opinion, I never found cause to think 

that the tenth part of Learning stood or fell with the 

Clergy : nor could I ever but hold it for a sordid 

I and unworlhy speech of any Churchman who had 

I a competency left him*. If therefore ye be loath 

I to dishearten utterly and discontent, not the mer- 

' II vioM the complaint. Sec] See Illustration, L. 
' Not could I ever but hold it fur a sordid and unworthy tptcch 
t ^any Chitrchman who had a compttcney {i^ft liim.} Ludlovi re- 
^ laies an argumenlaiivc conversatioo on this questioo wherein he 
delivered wilh characterietic frankness an ofiinion similar lo 
Milton's: •' Dr. Earl nccused the Parliameai of endeavour- 
ing the destruction of Learning, which 1 desiring him to moke 
appear, he told me that by abolishing Episcopacy we toulc 
V" away all encouragement to it; for that men would nut twud 
eir sons to the university had ihey not some hopes that they 
W" might attain to that preferment. To this 1 replied, That it 
" woulil be much more hunesl for such men lo train up their 
"children at the plow, whereby they might be certainly pro- 
" vided with a livelihood than lo spend their time and money to 
" advance ihem to an office pretended to be spiritual and insti- 
V*" tuled fur spiritual ends upon such a sordid principle and con- 
I " ii derail on. Sir Francis [Dodiiington]. as I conceive, ashamed 
II 
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cenary crew of false pretenders to Learning, but the 
free and ingenuous sort of such as evidently were 
born to study, and love Lerning for it self, not for 
lucre ^ or any other end, but the service of GOD 
and of Truth, and perhaps that lasting fame and 
perpetuity of praise which GrOD and good Men have 
consented^ shall be the reward of those whose pub- 
lisht labours advance the good of Mankind : then 
know, that so far to distrust the judgement and the 
honesty of one who hath but a common repute in 

" of the Doctor's discourse put an end to the conversation.'' — 

Memoirs ; p. 40. foL 1751. 

^ Such at evidently xoere bom to study, and love Learning for 
it self« not for lucre.] On the contrary, the Poet Waller, in his 
Speech on behalf of Episcopacy as established, argued thus : 
" If these great innovations proceed, I shall expect a flat and 
level in Learning too, as well as in' Church-preferments: Ho' 
nos alit Artes, And though it be true, that grave and pious 
'' men do study for leamtng-sake, and embrace Virtue for itself; 
yet it is true, that Youth, which is the season when Learning 
is gotten, is not without ambition ; nor will ever take pains 
to excel in any thing, when there is not some hope of excell- 
ing others in reward and dignity .*' I give this as reprinted in 
Johnson's Biographical Preface to Waller. 

* God and good Men have consented — J that is, agreed. As 
in Spenser; 

" Such musick is wise words with time contented,*' 

F. Q. fi. 4. Cant. 2. St. 2. 

And Ben Jonson; 

Dan. — ** How their Excuses meet ! 

CU — " What a consent there is i'the Handles.'^ 

iccfie; i4.4. S.O. 
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Learning, and never yet offended, as not to count 
him fit to print his mind without a tutor and exa- 
miner, lest he should drop a schism, or something of 
corruption, is the greatest displeasure and indignity 
to a free and knowing spirit that can be put upon 
him. What advantage is it to be a man over it is 
to be a boy at school, if we have only scapt the 
ferular, to come under the fescu of an Imprimatur f 
if serious and elaborat writings, as if they were no 
more then the theam of a grammar Lad under his 
Pedagogue, must not be utter'd without the cursory 
eyes of a temporizing and extemporizing Licencer\ 
' He who is not trusted with his own actions, his 
drift not being known to be evill, and standing to 
the hazard of law and penalty, has no great argu- 
ment to think himself reputed in the Common- - 
wealth wherein he was born, for other then a fool 
or a foreiner. When a man writes to the world, 
he summons up all his reason and deliberation to 
assist him ; he searches, meditats, is industrious, 
and likely consults and conferrs with his judicious 
friends i after all which done he takes himself to be 

"^ MuMt not be utter'd without the cursory eyei of a temporizing 
and extemporizing Licencer.] So afierwaril in this Speech, 
— " differences or rather indifferences." — Such playing on words 
was much in Togae in our Aulhour's day ; and if it had been 
observed to bim that it was beneath the dignity of Oratory, he 
would probably ha»e replied, ibat Cicero did not rrject it; and 
would have vouched from him such Jevx dc mots as, " iidemque 
" bustum in foro facerent, qui iilam insepuliam sepultUTam refe- 
*' cerant." — Philip, prim. sect. 2. 

II 3 
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inform 'd in what he writes, as well as any that writ 
before him ; if in this the most consummat act of 
his fidelity and ripenesse, no years, no industry, no 
former proof of his abilities can bring him to that 
state of maturity, as not to be still mistrusted and 
suspected, unlesse he carry all his considerat dili- 
gence, all his midnight watchings, and expence of 
Palladian oyl, to the hasty view of an unleasur'd 
Licenser ^ perhaps much his younger, perhaps far 
his inferiour in judgement, perhaps one who never 
knew the labour of book-writing, and if he be not 
repulst, or slighted, must appear in print like a 
Punie with his Guardian^ and his censors hand on 

* Unlesse he carry all his considerat diligence, all his midiiight 
watchiDgs, and expence of Palladian oyU io the hasty view qf 
an Hfleasw^d Licenser.^ He has in t7 PcnMeran a parallel 
image : 

** Or let my Lamp at midnight hour, 
*' Be seen in some high lonely Tow'r, 
«' Where I may oft out-watch the Bear/' 

V. 85. 

— " expence of Palladian oyV — is an expression drawn from the 
Classics : " Non deflebimus, ne 4* opera, df oleum philologiae 
" nostras perierit : sed conferemus tranquil lo animo. "—C/c. ad 
Atticum, Lib, 2. Epist. 17. 

I should, when it occurred in p. 40. have noticed, that when he 
says — " to the Press, or to the Spunge — '* he is also speaking in 
classical diction : " Nam tragsediam magno impetu ezorsns, non 
succedente stylo, abolevit: quaerentibusque amicis qoidnam 
Ajax ageret? respondit, Ajacem suum in ^Hmgiam in- 
cubuisse." Sueton, August, Lib, 2, 85. 

' Like a Panie with his Guardian — ] i. e. ** like a Minor:** 
** This is (complained oar Authoar) the master-piece of a 
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tbe back of his title to be his bay! and surety, 
that he is no idiot, or seducer; it cannot be but a 
dishonor and derogation to the Author, to the Book, 
to the priviledge and dignity of Learning, And 
what if the Author shall be one so copious of fan- 
cie, as to have many things well worth the adding, 
come into his mind after Licencing, while the Book 
is yet under the Presse, which not seldom happ'ns 
to the best and diligentest writers i and that per- 
haps a dozen times in one Book. The Printer 
dares not go beyond his licenc't copy ; so often 
then must the Author trudge to his teav-giver, that 
those his new insertions may be viewd j and many 
a jaunt will be made, ere that Licencer, for it must 

" modern politician, how to qiialifie, and mould ibe suiTerance 
" and subjection of the People to the length of that foot that is 
" to tread on thtiir neck», how rapine may ser*e it selfe with the 
** faire, and honourable pretences of publlck good, how ihepunjf 
" Law may be brought under the wardship and coniroul of lull 
" [pleasure], and w\\\."—0/ Ri/ormalioa. &e. p. -VS. 4(o. I64I. 

This word afTords one proof, and others occur, of our Lexi- 
cographer, having occasionally inverted the right order, and 
■tiaped his explanation to make it square wiih tlie example he 
furnished to his valued Dictionary. The sole sense Johnson 
gives under Puny, as a Substantire, is quite inferential, and 
widely stretched from iu primary and literal ttignification ; fur 
it is " A young unexperienced unseasoned wretch," which is a 
constructive explication of the passaa;e he adduces from South's 
Sermoiiit "Tenderness of heart makes a Man but a Puny \a 
"ibis Sin; it spoils the growth, and cramps the crowning 
" exploits of this vice." — A puny once signified a youngster. 

Thus Ben Jonton in a copy of verses addressed to Doruic: 
'• Those ihal for claps doe write, 
"LetpiMcw, porters, players praiie delight." 
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he the same man, can either be found, or found t 
leisure; meanwhile either the Presse must stand 
still, which is no small damage, or the Aothor 
loose his accuratest thoughts, and send the Book 
forth wors then he had made it, which to a diligent 
writer is the greatest melancholy and vexation that 
can befall'. /And how can a man teach with auto- 
rity, which is the life of teaching ; how can he be 
a Doctor in his Book as he ought to be, or else had 
better be silent, whenas all he teaches'', all he 

* Tie grealeii me\aocho]y and veiaiion that can b^alL] By 
JVelaneholy he meant mortification, not drprtuion of ^tritt : m 
Mail, in his Ckronicle, of Stanley's disgust and discontent after 
having so largely contributed toward raising Henry VII to tbc 
throne ; " Tliys poyiile argueth and prorcih him at that tyme, 
" beyiige mofed with melancholy to beare no great good-will la 
" kynge Heniy." 

Again; Bumel; Hist, qf R^ormation; I. 131. fol. 1715. 
" Kearne od his way met the Bishop of Paris, coming back with 
" bis raelanchoUck account of bis unprosperous negotiation. 
" When the King understood that he was used with so much 
" scorn and contempt at Rome, being also the more vexed, &g." 
So likewise, in the Memoir » qf Coi. Hutchinson; " At the read< 
" inp of his Commission Col. Thornhagb shewed much dJKOD- 
" tent and was melancholy after it." p. 171. Mo. 

Somethiog like this must be the sense of this word in the luc* 
ceeding verse of Hocdtve : 

" Malencolie engendryth werre and itryf." 

Poems; p. 48. 4to. 179fi. 

Notwithstanding bis Editor, the lale Mr. G. Mason, inter- 
preted it to bear the modem meaning; ue bis Gloitaiy to this 
Publication. 

^ ^oui can he he* Doctor in his Booh eu he mtgkt to be, or else 
had better be silent, nhenas till he teaches, &c.] "A Doctor," 
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euvers, is but under the tuition, under the correc- 
tion of his patriarchal Licencer% to blot or alter 

i. e. a Teacher : " For ihe ancient Doctors, he shewed, that in 
" the fourth Century, St. Ambrose, Jerome, and Sl Austin, the 
" three great Doctors of that age, did not beliere it." Bunet ; 
Hist. oftheRrform. I. 155. /o'. 1715. 

ffAenot— -we have dropped the di, which though heretofore a 
common sufTix was merely an expletive. Where and There had 
the same adjunct, and this redundancy ia by many still retained 
in «i yet, and as how. 

^ Under ihe correction qf his patriarchal Licencer.] Lord 
flerfcerl of Cherbury laihe Life and Reign of Henry \ III ncotdt 
(p. 3SQ. fol. 1682,) ibat the King ^ent the Duke of Norfolk to 
Francis " oQering aid for a war in Piedmont, if he woold suffer 
" no more monies to go out of his Realm to Rome, and instead 
" of the Pope to erect a Patriarch, which it seenis was one of the 
" private Articles treated betwixt ihem at the interview," that 
had previously taken place between the two Moiiarchs. Baf- 
fled in his aim at the papal Tiara, that Wolsey should resolve by 
artful policy to eflectnate a grand and rival separation from the 
? supremacy of the Roman Pontit)'. of which independent Com- 
munion he might set himself at the head, comports well with 
bis aspiring character and habitudes of intrigue. To this end, 
he might project to institute among the western Christians the 
title and office of ihe Patriarc/is in the eastern Church. Laud, 
if fortune hail proved so propitious that his restless ambition 
could have mounted to its topmost pitch, was accused of having 
speculated like the Cardinal-Minister, and, instead of remaining 
Ihe Primate of all England, to have sighed for the dignity of 
Pairiareh of our national Church. We therefore find it, in "a 
" true Delineation, or rather Parallel, between Cardinal fVoUey, 
" Arch-bishop of York, and Wm. Ltiud, Arch-bishop of Canter- 
"bury," tirat printed in 16+1, to be alleged that " They both 
"■favored the See of Rome and respected bis holinesse in it: 
<' the Cardinal did professe it publickly, the Arch-bishop did 
" professe it privately. The Cardinal's ambition was to be 
" Pope : the ArcMUhop arovt to he Patriarch : they both bid 



what precisely accords not with the hidebound 
■ ^ * humor which he calU his judgement f When 
every acute Reader upon the first sight of a pedan- 
tick Licence, will be ready with tliese like words to 
ding the Book a coits distance from him^ I hate a 

" fairly for it ; yet lost their aime : and far easier is it for Men 
" to descend than to ascend." Somerii Tracts; IV. 434. Scoli't 
edit. Again i in the title-page to a copy of satirical Verses called 
Lambelk Faiie written in 16\\ : 

" These irickt and whimieys have be«n long conceal'd, 
" But now the pack's laid open, al's reveal'd, 
" The little Patriarcke frets and fumes to heare 
•' How cheap bis knacks are sold in Lambeth Faire." 
Our Authour has more allusions to Laud's design. Among 
others, in bia Tract, Of Reformation, &c. " whenever the Pope 
" shall fall, if his Ruine bee not like the sudden down-come of a 
" Towre, the Bishops, when they sec hini tottering, will leave 
" him, and fall to scrambling, catch who may, bee a Patriarck' 
" dome, and another what comes next hand ; a* the French 
" Cardinal [Richliru] of late, and tke See <tf Canterbury, hath 
"plainly affected." p. 9. 4M. 1641. 

The Archbishop, moreover, was by far the most eOectiv* 
member of the Star-chamber when the Decree of that Court 
wai i<»ucd to subject all Publications to an Imprimatur, and 
■the Chaplains at Lambeth- Home, with those at tbe v>tit end 
tlf Patd't, were nominated among the Licensers. 

Without the aid of the above historicHl illustration the text 
must he " dark and silent," and the sense lost to many Readers. 
While soain might erroneously conjecture, that in the epithet 
patriarchal there was involved a latent reference to Patriarchal 
Goverument, as our Amhour's antagonist Sir Rabt. Filmer, or 
more correctly Sir Itnbt. Holborne uadet Filmer'i name, deno- 
minated the divine Right to the Crown, which these Kealolafor 
tinconlrulled Prerogative contended, by analogy to the natural 
privileges of paternal authority, to belong indefcuibly to Um 
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pupil teacher, I endure not an instructor that 
comes to me under the wardship of an overseeing 
fist. I know nothing of the Licencer, but that [ 
have his own hand here for his arrogance; who 
shall warrant me his judgement? The State Sir, 
replies the Stationer; but has a quick return, the 
State shall be my Governours, but not my Criticks; 
they may be mistak'n in the choice of a Licencer,- 
as easily as this Licencer may be mistuk'n in an 
Author: this is some common stufft:; and he 
might adde from Sir Francis Bacon, That such au- 
thoriz'd Books are but the language of the dmesK 



' He might add from Sir Franeii B'tcon, thai such authorh'd 
Books are bat the language qfthe tima] Where is it that Bacon 
has said thia? or ihat which our Aulhour presenlly cites (com 
him ? 1 am not unread in Bacoit't Writings : 1 have also re- 
ijuesied Bome liierary Friends to bear thew two quotations in 
ntinJ, bkii neither of ihem has come within our observation. If 
they should not be iu his collected Works, as I am much in- 
clined 10 believe is the case, they perhaps are to be Tuund in a 
Tract on Liheii by Lord Bacon, mentioned in the Memoirs qf 
T. Hoiln {p. iS9.) My enquiries after this posthumous Publica- 
tion have likewise been fruitlesji ; and if any Gentleman having it 
in his possession would favour me with a ,BJght of i(, 1 should 
esteem ihe loan a peculiar obligation. 

In an Apology for Smeclj/nijimts he again says, " the testimony 
" of Sir Francis Bacon was not misalledged, complaining that 
" Libelion the Bishop's part were uttered open\y." p. 21. ^o.fira 
edit. And the vi^ry able and argumenlaiive Writer of " another 
" Letter to Mr. Almon in matter of Libel," <|uotes in his second 
Postscript (p. \2.&vo. 1 770.) to that Pamphlet, the following pw- 
■age from Lord Bacoa'i Letters in opposition to Coke's doctrine: 
" the position that it is not material whether the Libel be true 
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For though a Licencer should happ'n to 
cious more then ordnary, which will be a great 
jeopardy of the next succession, yet his very ofljce, 
and his commission enjoyns him to let passe no- 
thing but what is vulgarly receiv'd already. iNay, 
which is more lamentable, if the work of any de- 
ceased Author, though never so famous in his life 
time, and eren to this day, come to their hands for 
licence to be printed, or reprinted, if there be 
found in his Book one sentence of a ventrons edge, 
utter'd in the height of zeal, (and who knows whe- 
ther it might not be the dictat of a divine Spirit?) 
yet not suiting with every low decrepit humor of 
their own, though it were Knox himself, the Re- 
former of a Kingdom, that spake it, tbey will not 
pardon him their dash : the sense of that great man 
shall to all posterity be lost, for the fearfulnesse, 
the presumptuous rashnesse of a perfunctory 
Licencer. f And to what an Author this violence 
hath bin lately done, and in what Book of greatest 
consequence to be faithfully pubtisht, I could now 
instance^ but shall forbear till a more convenient 

" or falac, or whether ihe pflrson that made it be of good or ill 
" fame, in a proscription ofTrutb, atul the provision of a sane* 
" ttiiry for weak and wicked men, who may be employed as 

" MiniBiera or Judges." 

' Though it teere Knox himulf, the Reformer of a £ifii^i/«iii 
ihiii spake it, they teill not pardon him their da'h : Sic:— dud lo 
tuhai an Author thii violence hath hia lately done, and if ukat 
Hook nf greatest coneqtienee to befaithfi'Uypvbiisht, I etmldima 
instance.] The latter part o( this extract appears lo tie very 
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Yet if these things be not resented se- 



a volumes of Coke's Ittslilutes, and 
lay work beside, the c 



applicable to the poithur 
I am uaaci)uaiated nith a 

which will tally with the whole. I'arts II. III. and IV. were 
first printed in IGil, pursuant to an Order of the Commons^ 
House of Parliament, made on the 12th of May in that Year. 
Sir Edward Coke died in 1 6U. The Oracle of our Law was now 
therefore " a deceased Authoor, faraous in hia life-time," and 
who will deny, that his writings on the fundamental constitutions 
of English Polity and Jurisprudence were " of greatest conse- 
" quence to be faithfully publiahtf" 

I have a diatiiicl recollection to have seen it charged on lh« 
Parliamentary Party, that ihey tampered with Coke's Papers be- 
fore they sent them to the Press. Thia assertion was made in 
aome Debate in Parliament not very long after the Restoration; 
unfortunately I am unable to recover the place. Piyme, in the 
title-page to his Animadversions on ihe fourth part of the Insti- 
tntes, corroborates this accusation in a degree ; for ho states 
these Volumes of Coke to have been *' reprinted (with tome dU- 
" advantage) ainee bis death." And what Nicolson observes 
on these harsh strictures by Piynne favours the same opinion. 
*' The learned Auibour (says the Bishop] is tnoie severely re- 
" fleeted on than he ought to have been for a posthumous Work. 
" wherein tve know not vikai injustice might be done him by the 
" Pablisliers of kii orplian- labours." Eng. Hitt. Library ; p. JSJ). 
fol. 171*. It is observable that Milton refrains from entering 
into any particulars. Now, he would scarcely have had the 
forbearance to glance thus Uightly had he aimed at the paril- 
zans of CKmles. These facts taken in combination seem strong 
to identify the work alluded to. 

It is material to notice further, that he tells us this was "M»/y 
" don," lest it might be objected, that the three last Books of 
Hooker'* Etxletiaslieal Poliiy ivere intended ; which were a 
posthumous Publication, and also lie under the suspicion of 
having been garbled by the Non-conformists while in manu- 
script. As they, however, first appeared in print in I64S, the 
date destroys the supposttioa. — After all| 1 must add. that in a 
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riously and timely by them who have^ the remedy 
in their power, but that such iron moulds as these 
shall have autority to knaw out the choicest periods 
of exquisitest Books, and to commit such a trea- 
cherous fraud against the orphan remainders of 
worthiest men after deaths the more sorrow will 



recent Biography of the Reforpier of Scotland it is proved satis- 
factorily, that this first sentence from the text admits of a par- 
ticular application to a mutilated republication at London of 
Knox*$ History in this^ very year. This circumstance perhaps 
renders it uncertain, whether the whole drift of this passage should 
not be confined to the same fact ? The reader will judge. ** In 
" 164-4, David Buchanan published his edition of Knox's History 
" at London^ in Folio, which was reprinted the same year at 
" Edinburgh in Quarto. The editor prefixed a Preface concern- 
" ing the antiquity of the Scots, and a Life of Knox, both of 
** which were written by himself. He modernized the language 
** of the History ; but not satisfied with this« he also altered the 
*' narrative, by excluding some parts qf it, and by making nume* 
*' rous interpolations*' &c. — Life qfJohn Knox; by Thos, RTCrie, 
D. D. IL 350. sec. edit. 

Milton's serio comic Sonnet on the ill reception of his 7V- 
trachordon shows, that he held in disesteem the Scottish Ministers 
then in London. 



* By them who have.^ So, in ElxovoxXaonj; : " the question 
"hath bin all this while between tftem two.'' p. 6 \. first edit. 
This heretofore was not considered as ungrammatical : " That 
" either of them two."— Lord Herbert's Life qf Henry VIIL p. 
159. fol. 1682. We still write he himself, instead of he his 
self; and they themseUes, not their selves. 

'' To knaw out the choicest periods of exquisitest Books, and to 
cofnmit such a treacherous fraud against the orphan remainders qf 
worthiest men after death.] Toland informs us, that the Licenser 
of Paradise Lost " would needs suppress the whole poem fe^ 
*' imaginary treason in the following lines : 
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belong to that haplcs race of men, whose misfor- 
tune it is to have understanding. Henceforth let 



" As when the Son new ris'n 

* Looks through the honeontal misty air 

" Shorn of his beams, or from behind the '. 

" In dim eclipse, disastrous tnilight iheds 



" On half the n 
" Perplej 



tnd with fear of change 



like indignity must hai 
h the' Press. Tl 
long Auihours, u 



deterred 
'ough the 
have all 



s monarchs." 

Li/c(i/-Mii.TON, p. 121. HoUii'aedit, 
We should felicitate ourselves, that for England's glory, this 
atm Qxit eiemnl poMesiion was not lost to mankind. How ill the 
immorlal Bard could brook any regulator of his text, we may 
easily conceive. He must have put some restraint on his naltve 
independence of spirit, not to have given way to the impul.ie he 
could not but have felt to " ding" the Printer's Copy a " coil's 
" distance from him" into the flames, when returned to him 
■cored with objections, and a whole Simile excepted to by an 
Archbishop's Chaplai 
The apprehension 
numbers from all i 
morbid sensibility si 
witnessed with what hesitation and reluctance many bring theni' 
selves to submit their thoughts even to critical censure. Tho 
Tipis might be garbledj perhaps inierpo* 
js publication, prompted Sir Matthew Hale 
'' none of his Writings should be at the 
mercy of Licensers." Bumel'i Life qf Hale ; p. 111. 12mo, 

Let me add a striking instance uf the suppression of a choice 
period in an cxijuisiu Hook. Xenophon had pot into the mouth 
of Cyrut, when making a hortatory speech to his Grecian auxi- 
liaries, thai they should be asaured he would pr^er Liberty bi^fdre 
till things he posieued, \uiih the addition of maiy otkert. Eu 
yofl irrE on rjjy t>su^pia.i/ tXOiftijv ay a.in loi £yvi ir**raiv km 
ftXAwv iroWianrXanujv. Where Sjielmaa observes, " whether 
'• D' AblaneouTt found any difficulty in iliis sentence, or whe- 
" ther he was afraid of offending the lender ears of his Monarch 
*' with the harshiicM of \'-, I know not: but so it is, that he has 



fear that his Man 
laied, in a posthur 

to the resolve ilii 



no 



no man care to learn, or care to be more then 
worldly wise; for certainly in higher matters to be 
ignorant and slotlifull, to be a common stedfast 
dunce' will be the only pleasant life, and only in 
request. 

"left out every ayllable of tbis period."— See SpelmansTnTa- 
latioa of the Anabasii, 1.75. 8m. ThU was under Irfjui* XIV. 
We may be fully conRdcnl that he would never have barangaed 
his SviUa Mercenaries in the same strain, that the Historian re- 
cords this eaatem Despot to have addressed the Ten Thousaad ; 
and perhaps a testimony so favourable to popular GovernrnenU 
vould have been objected to by the Syndic; so that D^Ablan- 
couu's version could not have appeared avec Approbation a Pri- 
vclegc du Rot, without ibis mutilation. But where La the ex- 
tenuation for the respectable Biographer of Sir William Jona, 
who took on hiin to strike the following paragraph out of a 
Letter written hy that excellent Man to Dr. Price T 

• •• Chrishna-mgur. &3>. 14, 1790. 

" Wheo I think of the late glorious Revolution in France, I 
" CBDDOt help applying to my poor infatuated Country, tha 
" words which TuU<f formerly applied to Gaul, es omnibus ler- 
" ris Britannia sola communi non ardct incendio." — See Me- 
moirs i^f Sir William Jones ; by Lord Tcigiimouth ; p. H\ . VOf 
that this sentence is there omitted. 

^ A common stedfast dunce.^ i- e. " a fixed or conRrmed 
" Dunce," We meet with this Adjective in the same signiKca- 
lion ia Spenser: F. H. i. 2. c. 2. it. 6, 

" Transform'd her to a stone from He^ast Virgin's state." 
Again iu the same look. c. 7. at. 1. a fixtd star is called " a 
" stedfast star." It bears a kindred sense in il Pemeroto; <r. 31 . 
" Come, pensive Nun, devout and pure, 
"Sober, iicdfast, and demure." 
And it may be added, that our Poet might have caught these 
rhymes and this peculiar combination from an antieiU Ballad 
<inoted by Sir J. Hawkini [Hist, of Music : III. 29.) : 

■ " She is proper and pure 

" Full ittdfatt, sUbill and tJemurf.'' 
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And as it is a particular disesteem of every 
knowing person alive, and most injurious to the 
vritt'n labours and monuments of tlie dead, so to 
me it seems an undervaluing and vilifying of the 
vhole Nation. I cannot set so light by all the in- 
rention, the art, the wit, the grave and sohd judge- 
ment which is in England, as that it can be com- 
prehended in any twenty capacities how good so- 
ever; much lesse that it sliould not passe except 
their superintendence be over it, except it be sifted 
and strain'd with their strainers, that it should be 
uncurrant without their manuall stamp. Truth 
and Understanding are not such wares as to be mo- 
nopoliz'd and traded in by Tickets, and Statutes, and 
Standa^ds^ We must not ^^h\ak to make a staple 

^ Tmlh and Underttanding are not tuch wares ai to be moao- 
jiotiz'd and traded in 6y Tickets, Statutes, and Standards.] This 
allusion to tbe grants of Monopolies by the Ciowu to favoured 
inilividunU under colour of Pierogalive is not unlike Cotvlfff's 
contemporary mention of the same heavy tirievance, id his 
TerMS to tbe Lord Falkland: 

" How could he answer'l, should the Stale think fit, 
" To question a Monopoli/ of Wit f" 

Whoever will look in the Tract iolilled Leycester's Common- 
ueallh [p. 65. ed. 1641.) at the enumeration of Patents of ihit 
nature granted by Elitabnh lo that Favourite will be at no loss 
to conceive the public o<lium 1 hey must have brought on this 
Brbitrary asiumption of the Crown. 

Acknovikgemmis for goods obtained on credit were then called 
Tickett. " The Law (says Watn-houa in his Commentary upon 
" Forteacut) provide;) that Inns shall have present pay, and men 
" not run in arrears or take from them on Ticket." p. +53. /ot 
1C63. See too if/fwoin of hudlow ; p. Z2i. fol, 1751. Awl 



commodity of alt the knowledge in the Und, to 
mark and licence it like our broad cloath, and our 
nooll packs. What is it but a servitude like that 
impos'd by the Pliilislins, not to be allow'd the 
sliarpning of our own axes and coulters, but we 
must repair from all quarters to twenty licencing 
forges? Had anyone writt'n anddivulg'd' erro- 
neous things and scandalous to honest life, mis- 
using and forfeiting the esteem had of his reason 
among met), if after conviction this only censure 
were adjudg'd him, that he should never hence- 
forth write, but what were 5rst examin'd by an 
.appointed officer, whose band should be aonext to 

Bq/tiit, Bpeiikiiig of ihe preparations made in 1638, by the Scot- 
tish Nmion to claim their Rights at the piiiDt of the sword, re- 
lates that, they look " up arms and ammunition from the States 
" United, with whom they went on ticket, and long days of 
" payment, for want of ready money." — Hist, of the Prctby 
leriaiu; p.\29.fot. 1672. 

This explanation clears away an obscarity in Beaumont and 
Fletcher' a Scornful Ludy : " 1 am but new come over, direct me 
" with your ticket to your Taylor, and then I shall be fine." — 
p.7Q. Workt; fot. 1679. These passages, indeed, throw reci- 
procal light on each other J and confirm JoAniim'f conjectural 
etymology of Tick. 

Statutes are Seciiriiic$ given /or debtt contracted by the pur- 
chate qf Merchandize. " The reason of which name is (u 
" Blount explains the word] because those Bonds are made ac- 
" cording to the forms of certain Statutes." — Glouographia ; p. 
005. Svo. 4(A edit. 

' uiriit'n and divulg'd— ] i. e. publithed, in the lecbnica) 
•enie; "This — was printed and carefully divulged over the 
kingdom." Clarendon; Hiu. ^f the RcbellUm; 1. 1022. aro. 
1807. 
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«as9e his credit for liim, that now he might be 
iaiely read, it could not be apprehended lesse then 
I disgraceful 1 punishment. Whence to include 
tjie whole Nation, and those that never yet ihua 

' offended, under such a diflident and suspectfull 
prohibition, may plainly be understood what a dis- 
paragement it is. So much the more, when as 
dettors and delinquents may walk abroad without a 
keeper, but nnoffensive Books must not stirre forth 
without a visible jaylor in thir title. Nor is it to 
the common people lesse then a reproach j for ifi 
we be so jealous ov<?r them, as that we dare not 
trust them with an English Pamphlet, what doe we 
but censure them for a giddy, vitious, anil un- 
grounded People i in such a sick and weak estate 
of Faith and discretion, as to be able to take no- 

f thing down but through the pipe of a Licencer. 
That this is care or love of them, we cannot pre- 
tend, whenas in those Popish places where the 
Laity are most hated and dispis'd the same strict- 
nes is us'd over them. Wisdom we cannot call it, 
because it stops but one breach of licence, nor that 
! neither'; whenas those corruptions which it seeks 

Nor that neither—] There are sufficient authorities for thi» 
Anglicism, though not strictly correct. Malonc took excep- 
tion lo a similBr use of neither; see his Edition o( Drydcn'i 
Prose Worlcs, III. Ctm. But the above intensive sense of ihii 
voril is a relic of the Anglo-Saxon iiljom ; in which two Nega- 
tives do not make an Affirmative, ForKscue- Aland, in hi» 
Notes to Sir John Fortocut't curious Treatise on " the Difler- 
nce between an absolute and limited Monarchy ; as it more 
" paiticularly regard) the English Cunititution," remarks thai, 
1 
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, break in faster at other dores wbia 



to prevent, 
cannot be shut. 

And in conclusion, it reflects to the disrepute of 
our Ministers also, of whose labours we should hope 
better, and of the proficiencie which thir flock 
reaps by them, then that after all tliis light of the 
Gospel which is, and is to be, and all this conti- 
Duall preaching, they should be still frequented 
with sucli an unprincipl'd, unedify'd, and laick 
rabble^, as that the whifle of every new Pamphlet 

it was a " mode of the Saxons, as among the Greeks, to have 
" two Negatives in tlicir negative pruiHinltioii as, Ne eom ic na 
Cjiijr, / am not the Christ. — Maresc. Evang. Job. I. 20. 

" In iroiiaiion of which Chaucer, has I ne laid none ill. Some- 
" times you will find ihe Sanona deny by three Negatives, as, 
" among the Laws of King Mthetstan, nan fcjlb pjphea na lecje 
" nan fceaper jrelle on j-c jib ; Lee no maker qf Shield*. Iny any 
" Sheep Skin on my Shield. — Inter Leg. ^thelslan. 15. 

" Nay, sometimes they have used four Negatives to deny 
" more strongly, as, Ne nan ne boiJjT: op )iam bte^e hyne nan 
*' {iinj majie axi^ean; Neither dune any Man from that day 
" ask him am/ more ijuettions, speaking of oar Saviour. — Maretc. 
" Evang. MattL32.*6. Hickes. TIks. 53."— p. li.id edit.XTH. 

' Laick rabble — ] is precisely the prqfanum vulgus of Ho- 
race; the illiterate or " swain is h multitude;" our Authour's 
pbraie in another work. In the Latinily of ihe lower ages, 
" Laica Lingua" signified the ca/gar tongue. (DuFreane; Gloss, 
vied. If irtfim. Lot. in v. Laica.J " We have learnt (aays Mil- 
" TON in another Tract} the scurnfult lerme of LaiV;t, the con- 
" Becrating of Temples, carpels, and table-clothes, the railing 
" in of a repugnant and contradictive Mount Sinai in the Gos- 
" pell, as if the touch of a lay Christian who is never tha lesse 
"GooB living Temple, could profane dead Judai»m»." The 
Beaton qf Church Government; p. 54. Wo. 1641. 

The " lay gents" is the term with the old Reporters of ad- 
judged Cases, for the uninitiated in the myeteries of our Law. 
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should stagger them out of thir catechism, and 
Ciiristian walking. This may have much reason 
to discourage the Ministers when such a low con- 
ceit is had of all their exhortations, and the bene- 
, filing of their hearers, as that they are not thought 
fit to be turn'd loose to three sheets of paper with- 
out a Licencer, that all the Sermons, all the Lec- 
tures preacht, printed, vented in such numbers, 
and such volumes, as have now well-nigh made all 
other Books unsalable, should not be armor anough 
against one single enchiridion, without the Castle 
St, Ajtgeb of an Imprimatur'*. 



* Not he armor anough againH one single enchiridion, without 

I fie Castle Si. Angelo of an Imprimatur.'] Milton must from 

' local knowlege have been well acquainted with the situation of 

I the CasiU Si. Angelo ; and no doubt he surveyed the Pope'* 

' State Prison with emotions that left no momentary impreuion 

on his mind. But it ia extraordinary, that he should not have 

bestowed a thought on how few of his Readers would know that 

this Citadel, whose site was the mole of Hadrian, (see Plates 5 1 

I tnJ 52 in the Roma Mlerna of Schenkius) commanded the main 

■ccess to Rome. The Hialorlan tell) us in bis concluding Chap- 

[ ter, that " could the Romans have wrested from the Popes the 

L * Castle qfSc. Angela, they had resolved by a public decree to 

late that monument of servitude." Decline and Fall <^ 

L the Roman Empire. 

Yetwilbout some such knowlege this far-fetched metaphor 
I presents no determinate idea : to preserve the integrity of which 
we must moreover carry in mind that there is a double power 
I couched vaAet Encliiridion. Milton delighted in enigmatical 
I meanings. We are to understand it to signify both a Manual 
[ tnd a Dagger; which latter sense it appears by li. Philippa's 
•^UA Dieiitmty, {The New World of Wards, fol. 1706.] lo have 

1 2 



Il6 Milton's 

And lest som should perswade ye, Lords and 
Commons ! that these argumpnts of ierned mens 
discouragement at this your Order, are meer flou- 
rishes, and not reall, I could recount what I hare 
seen and heard in other Countries, where this kind 
of inquisition tyrannizes; when I have sat among 
their ierned men^ for that honor I had, and bia 
counted happy to be born in such a place of Philo- 
sophic Freedom, as they suppos'd England was, 
while themselrs did nothing hut bemoan the ser- 
vil condition into which Lerning amongst them was 
brought; that this was it which had dampt the 
glory of Italian wits; that nothing had bin there 
writt'n now these many years but flattery and 
fustian. There it was that I found and visited the 
famous Galileo grown old, a prisner to the Inquisi- 
iiOD*, for thinking in Astronomy otherwise then the 

■till relained from ihe Greek, — Erasaiia sports with this word in 
the lameway: alluding to his work, iaihied •• Enchiridion TAi- 
•' liiia Chrisiiani," he writes — " Dedi Encliiridion — ille contra 
" dedit gladiolum, quo non magia adhuc sum uxis quAitt ills 
"libro." Life by Jouia. 1.358. (ii.) 8po. 

* / have tat among their Umed mert, &c.] See Illustka- 
TIOH, M. 

* Thert it viat that I found and visited the fumout Galileo 
groan old, it primer lo the Inquisition~1 Mr. Hayley, from 
the interest Grotita appears to haye taken in the fate of Galileo. 
ingeniously corijecturcs, that Grotius might bsTe warmly re- 
commended Milton on his departure from Paris for Italy to d*» 
every kind odice in his power to the illustrious Precursor of Sir 
Inaac Neu-ion, then ^ufTering; under Inquisitorial persecution. In 
Ihe proportion that we scrutinize IVIilton's Writing! with cri- 
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Franciscan and Dominican Licencers thought. 
And thougl\I knew that England then was groan- 
ing loudest under the Prelalicall yoak, neverthe- 
lesse I took it as a pledge of future happines, that 
other Nations were so perswaded of her Liberty. 
I Yet was it beyond my hope that those Worthies 
were then breathing in her air, who should be her 
leaders to such a deliverance, as shall never be for- 
gott'n by any revolution of time that this world 
liath to fmish. When that was once begun, it was 
as little in my fear, that what words of complaint 
I heard among lerned men of other parts utter'd 
against the Inquisition, the same I shou'd hear by 
as lerned men at home utterd in time of Parlament 
against an Order of Licencing ; and that so gene- 
rally, that when I had disclos'd my self a compa- 
nion of their discontent, I might say, if without 
eovyi that He whom an honest Uitastorsliip had in- 



tical minuteneM, the higher we shall set his punctual accuracy. 
It i« the prevalent though an unfounded notion, that ihis As- 
tronomer wa:i iniDiared in a dungeon of the Holy Office for im- 
parting to mankind hi; discoveries relative to the diurnal revo- 
lution of our own planetary orh on its axis. To admonish ui 
therefore how vain to lis possessor is the superiority of ioteliec- 
tual qiialificaiions, ■' Galileo's end" has been paralleled in mil- 
fortune with the life of an eminent Scholar who oppressed by 
want passed many of his days in a prison. Our Auihour is 
strictly aicurale. The " Tuscan Artist" was, it is true, put 
into circumacripiion and confine for his heretical Philosopny; 
that is, he was " a prisoner ta the Inquisition;" but not actually 
imprisoned. See Mr. Todd's - Account of the Life and Writ- 
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dear'd to the Sici'liam, was not more by Qiem im- 
portun'd against Verres, then the favourable opi- 
nion which I had among many who honour ye* 
and are known and respected by ye, loaded me 
with entreaties and perswasions', that I would not 
despair to lay together that which just reason 
should bring into my mind, toward the removal of 
an undeserved thraldom upon Lerning. That this 
is not therefore the disburdning of a particular 
fancie, but the common grievance of all those who 
had prepar'd their minds and studies above the 
vulgar pitch to advance Truth in others, and from 

' / might say, if without envy, that He vikom an honest Suat- 
torship had indear'd to the Sicilians, was not more by them impor- 
tun'd against Verres, then the favourable opinion lehich t had 
among many teho honour ye, and are known and respected by ye, 
loaded mc with entreaties and persviasions, lfc.'\ If toithoui nroy 
■^aflcr the Latin formulary — " absit invidia verbo." — Recoarae 
was before had to Milton, when the faculties of an energetic 
and well-informeil advocate were wantiug to sustain the Anti- 
prelaiical Patty on points of Learning agninst the defenders of 
our Hierarchy. Neither would the Commonweal I ha men, had 
he not stood high among the Writtrs of his time, have soli- 
cited the exertions of his pen to counteract the impression made 
on the public mind by the Icon Batitike; as they would also 
have sought some other vindicatur of the trial and execulioD of 
Charles. These repealed applications to Milton for assistance 
00 emergent occasions are unequivocal demonstrations of the 
powers of his Prose-writings, and that they were not on their 
first appearance neglected, as Mr. tVarion was far from relac- 
tant to Eujrgest. Men do not voluntarily trust their cause in 
bands which are regarded as feeble or ineCBcienu Tracts, 
noreoTer, were ascribed to him which unquestionably were Dot 
of his production. This was unlikely to have happened if hU 
name as an Authour had been slighted. 
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olben to entertain it, thus much may satistie. And 
in their name I shall for neither friend uor foe con- 
ceal what tlie generall murmur is ^ that if it come 
to inquisitioning again, and Licencing, and that we 
are so timorous of our selvs, and so suspicious of all 
men, as to fear each Book, and the shaking of 
every leaf, before we know what the contents are ; 
if some who but of late were little better then si- 
lenc't from preaching, shall come now to silence 
us from reading, except what they please, it can- 
not be guest what is intended by som but a second 
tyranny over Learning: and will soon put it out of 
controversie that Bishops and Presbyters are the 
same to us both name and thing". That those 

• Put it oat of controveraie that Biahops and Preabylers are the 
same to m both name and thing.] He hail through hia Trea- 
tise " of Prelaiical Epiacopacy," maintained it to be " clear in 
" Scripture, that a Bishop and Presbyter is all one both in Name 
" and Office." Pr. W. I. 37. ed. 173S. And now, wbils repre- 
hending the arbitrary tendency of the proceedings of the ruling 
Faction, he seizes the oppuciuniiy of touching with allusiva 
pleasantry on the same doctrine. 

Milton was never incited to write merely by a desire of de- 
pressing one set of men or of exalting another. He put himself 
early and earnestly into the worb of ecclesiastical Reformaiion ; 
no sooner did he find that '■ new Presbyter was but old Priest 
" writ large." than he broke oS' all funhercommerce with his co- 
adjutors ill the subversion of " Prelaty," and resolutely withstood 
their encroachments. He concurred with Ludlow's opinion, who 
complaiaed thai " there was a sort of Men, who were contented 
" to sacrifice all civil Liberties to the ambition of the Presbyte- 
" rian Clergy, and to veet them with a power as great or greater 
"than that which bad been declared intolerable in tht^ Bishops 
"before." Memotrt; p. 13. /ol. 1151, For the same reason. 



evills of Prelaty which before from five or six and 
twenty Sees were dislributivly charg'd upon the 
whole People, will now light wholly upon L-earning, 
18 not obscure to us: whenas now the Pastor of a 
small unlearned Parish, on the sudden shall be 
exalted Archbishop over a large Dioces of Books, 
and yet not remove, but keep his other cure too, 
a mysticall Pluralist^ He who but of late cry'd 
down the sole ordination of every novice Batchelor 



SeUen and W/iitclock opposed their application to Parliament for 
the power of Excommunication and of Suspension from the Sa- 
crament. Bntli iliese eminent Laymen, thungh they favoured 
this Connection, knew loo nrll the danger of power in a Priest- 
hood, to lend ilieir support on this occasion. 

Milton's end was always one and the same. He carried him- 
aeir «ery far above any idle or selfiih attachment to the interes t 
of this Sect or of ihat Party : dedicating his Life to the investi- 
gation of Truth, he wai anxious only for the advancement of 
the general welfare. 

The detriment lo the People's Cause which ensued greatly 
through the confined views of the Presbyterian Clergy, when 
their Party had gained the predominancy, is lunch to be de- 
plored. Their conduct estranged the popular Leaden from each 
:, to the manifest advaniagc of their 
mhappy feuds were the prelude to the 
onconilitional Restoration. 

The Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson exhibit a genuine and 
lively picture of the crnsse.s and bickerings which the asserton 
of the Liberties of England, who did not belong to ihe prevail- 
ing Sect had to encounter. — How many while fighting by the 
lide of the Roundheads, must have sighed to have lived in the 
quarters of the Cavalier*. 



* A rjysticail Pluralitl.] " A < 
n.; '■ The Eail wrote a Letter,' 



trt pluralist" So Clarett- 
n which he m^ilically ex- 
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tof Art, and deny *d sole jurisdiction over tlie sim- 
plest Parishioner, shall now at home in his prtvat 
chair assume both these over worthiest and excel- 
lentest Books, and ablest Authors that write them. 
This is not, Yee Covnants and Protestations that 
we have made, this is not to put down Prelaty ; 
this is but to chop an Episcopacy' ; this is but to 



" preiced some new desigo to have been set on foot for corrapt- 
" log the Army." Uiit. qflhe Rebellion: 1.4.2*. 8to. 

Anil in E'ixovox.\XTfri! ; " He chooses therefore a more vii/ni- 
" cal way, a newer method of Antichristian fraud." ^. 155. 
firil edit. 

' TAu is nol, yee Covnants and Protestations thai we have 
made, thtt is not to put down Prebly ; this is but lo chop an 
Epitcopacy;] If this be an exclamatory adjuration, is it not 
■Dtroduced auknardly f It may be (I do not throw it out with 
much confidence) that i/ee U an ctruur of the Press. Possibly, 
jie was written ill Milton's manuscript for the; and from (his 
abbreviation, now obsolete, the Compositor's mistake in the 
original Edition, if there be one, might have arisen. 

Coj>'nanii mete iht engagements which the Commons' Houkb 
had drawn up for signature the year before, and ordered to be 
subscribed by Ihe Members of both Houses of Parliament, and 
by the People. Beside this national test or pledge of Bdelitjr 
enjoined by the Parliament, there were voluntary Covenants; 
by which the individuals of particular bodies mutually bound 
themselves to sustain " the good old Cause," and lo be faithful 
to each other. [iHem. of Col. Hutchinson: p- 143, \to.) A 
parochial instrument of this nature may be seen in I^ton^a 
" Environs of London," extracted frnm the Pariah Register of 
Waotlead in Essex. 

To proteit was formerly synonymous with to declare: " I will 
" just beg leave lo protest my Failh : 1 am not able to dispute," 
■aid Latimer to the Prolocutor at the disputation at Oxford pre< 
viouily to his siiffuring. A /Votestoficin or Declaration was in 



translate the Palace Metropolitan from one kind of 
dominion inlo aiiotlier, this is but an old canonicall 

1641 agreed to by the Lorifs and Commons on behalf of them- 
■elves and the Public; "whereby ihey obliged themselves to de- 
*" fend and maintain the Power and Privileges of Parlianient, tbe 
" Righii and Liberiies of the People, to use ibcir utmost endea- 
" vour to bring lo condign Punishment all those nho should by 
" force or otherwise do any thing to the contrary, and to stand 
" by and justify all suih as should do any thing in prosecutioa 
" of the said ProleHatinn.'' Ludlow't Memoirs; p. 6. foi. 

To th'sengaseinent Milton refers.wiibhis usual spirit and zeal 
for the public interest, while vindicating the temperance and re- 
gularity of his own habits : My " morning haunts (he rejoinsopon 
" a slanderous Adversary) are where they should be, at bomCf 
" not sleeping, or roncocting the surfeits 
*' but up and stirring, in winter often 
•' awake men tu labour, or to devotio 
"the bird that lir^t rouses, or not much lard i 
•' Authors, or cause them to be tea<I, till the 
"ormemoiy have iis full fraughl 

s labours preserving the Body's 
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" render ligbiso 
" Mind, to the cau« 
" wben it shall rcqui 
*' cover their itniiims 
•■ testation, and the \ 
109. td. 1738. 

To chop was lo change; so again in Tclrachordon; " yon are 
" to limit it to that agp, when it was in fjsliion to chnp matrimo- 
"' p. 67. firtt edit. Sdilori Kill talk of ihe wind choppir^ 



\ lumpish obedience to the 
ir Counlry'i Liberty, 
n heart* in sound Bodies to stand and 
, rather than to see the ruin of our Pro- 
inforceuieDt of a slavish life." iV. W. L 



when 
I hare n 



i tu a 



1 it observed, that Milton throughout Iiis 
writings a^ainit tlio e^tabliihed Hierarchy drew a perapicuoui 
line of demarCHtiou between Prelates and Bishops. Episco- 
pacy, in part Kpiritu.il. and in p^irt politick, such as obtaisi 
with US, he lifM in be indefensible; and he was disinclined to 
much of the Hitual, as well at to much of our Church- Govern- 
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rSight of commuting our penance. To startle thus 
betimes at a meer unlicenc't Pamphlet will after a 
while be afraid of every conventicle, and a while 
after will make a conventicle of every Christiaa 
meeting. But I am certain that a State govern'd 
by the rules of Justice and Fortitude, or a Church 
built and founded upon the rock of Faith and true 
Knowledge, cannot be so pusillanimous. While 
things are yet not constituted ia Religion, that 
Freedom of Writing should be restrain'd by a disci- 
pline imitated from the Prelats, and learnt by them 
from the Inquisition, to shut us up all again into 
the brest of a Liceucer, must needs give cause of 

I doubt and discouragement to all learned and reli- 
gious men. Who cannot but discern the finenes 

nent. At the same time he does not, I think, appear to have been 
Wi enemy to Bishops, as a higher order of the Chriatian Priest- 
hood. If however he approved of an institution of ihi» character 
-with a superiority of jurisdiction for the maintenance of cleri- 
cal discipline, he fulminates the heaviest censures againtt " iVe- 
" lai Lordi," Bishops with ■' Baronies and statelv Preferments ;" 
in other words, who were invested with secular authority. This 
n may be presumed to have accorded with the disposi- 
I lion then prevalent : foreven the Army, the bulk of whom aspired 
! toiheestablisbraenCof a Communwealth, expressed their desire to 
I episcopal Government in the Church. Tbey petitioned 
I the Parliament not to abolish the ullice of Bishop altogether 
It to take away the " co-ercive power and civil penalties." 
I flutAtiorM ; Hist. Col VII. 4. And after the proscriptions of 
[ Jjaud, and the grievous tyranny of the " Prelatical Commit- 
he who does not join in their detestation of these mitred 
, Judges must indeed be enamoured of Cruelty in its most Jts- 
I gusiful shape — cloathed in the mantle of Religion, and indulg- 
I ing its propensities under the mucb-abused name of Justice. 
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of this politic drift^ and who are the contrivers? 

■ Who cannot hut discern the finenes qf this politic drift — ] 
Thomson^s reprint of the Areopagitica gives finesse. In Bea 
Jonson's The Devil is an Ass, Ever-ill says, '' You'll mar all by 
** your fineness." On which Whalley makes the following ob- 
servation : " Mr. Sympson imagines it should be finesse; but 
" that word, I believe, came into us^e since our Authour's days. 
'* Fineness is the same with shyness or coyness ; and that sense if 
** not incongruous to the rest of the passage/' Works; IV. 61. 
800. 1756. 

But this word formerly signified crafty ingenuity, politic inven* 
iion; as now in this Oration; and is so applied by Sir W. Ralegh: 
*^ This politician studied how to remove the other two from their 
^ places, and put some creatures of his own in their rooms. 
" Against Alexander he went to work the ordinary way, by ca- 
** lumniation and privy detraction. But for the supplanting of 
*' TaurioD he used more fineness ; loading him with daily com- 
** mendations, as a notable man of war, &c. By such art he 
** thought to have removed him, as we say out of God's bless- 
** ing into a warm sun.'' Hist, qfthe Worlds p. 776. foL 1677* 
A meaning this which better agrees than coyness or shyness with 
the name and character of Meercraft, the Projector, to whom Uie 
quotation from Jonson's Play is addressed. 

Neither is the present the only place where Milton's text 
has been vitiated to make this identical change : " This is the 
" ariificialest peeve of fineness to perswade Men to be Slaves 
" that the wit of Court could have invented." EixovoxAaonj; ; 
p. 55. 4^0. first edit. 1649. It is likewise printed correctly ia 
the 8vo. edit. p.3\. Amsterdam. 1690. and in Toland's Edit, of 
the Pr. W. II. 43i(. But in Birch's edit. I. 376. foL 1738. it was 
altered to finesse, and subsequent Editions conform to this cor* 
ruption. It is but seldom that an Editor is found too tenacioai 
of his A'lthour's text. Finesse, it is hi<;hly probable, had not 
yet stolen into our Language; or if it had been then naturalized, 
atill Milton would have rejected it. He did not himself de- 
cline to borrow words occasionally from the Greek, the Latin, 
end the Italian : very rarely (if ever} did he condescend to draw 
on the French. 
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rttat while Bishops were to be bailed down, then all 
Presses might be open ; it was the Peoples birth- 
right and priviledge in time of Parlament, it was 
the breaking forth of light. But now the Bishops 
abrogated and voided out of the Church, as if our 
Reformation sought no more, but to make room 
for others into their seats under another name; the 
Episcopall arts begin to bud again ; the cruse of 
Truth must run no more oyle; Libtrty of Piloting 
must be enthrall'd again under a Prelaticall Com- 
mission of twenty^; the privilege of the People nul- 

' Liberty qf Priniin!; must be mhrall'd again under a Prelatical 
mmistion of twenty^] The fallowing exiract Irom ihe addrt-M 
' to the Reader which Iticb. Baitrr prefixed to a Treatise on the 
Nature qf CtxenanU and Faith, it is not unlikely might bave 
been intended for a direct reply to Milton. If not fn, it i)i still 
curious In ie.e the sort of reasoning by which ihe Pre^hyteriaa 
Party defended an Imprimatur. At the same time, it itand* s 
lamentable example how far a man eminent for T^leniv ai)d 
Probity, he himself a N on conformist, and an unsubilued cun- 
fessor for cooscience-suke, when misled by a faclioui tpirit 
I could desert a principle ii was his houtiden duty to ophnld. 
Among the impediments to the progress of Knnnlege, Baxter 
Rates, and without a blush, as the first, that " Every ignorant, 
" empiy braine (which usually has the highest esteem of iiwl&} 
" hath iAeZj'6<T(jiii/'(Ae Pi M)e whereby (through the«ommon itch 
" tliDt pride exciteih in men, loseeme somehoily in the world) tbs 
" number of Book>^s is gro^n so grtat, that they bcj^in with 
*' many lu grow contemptible ; and a man may b^staw > great 
'' many yeares to find out the Authoui's weakaesse, and that 
" his Books have nothing in them but common ; and to man/ 
" must be tossed over before we find out those few ibat ara 
" cleare and solid, that much of our live^i are spent in the dia- 
" coTery : aad yet he is (bought to scape well that only loieih 
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lify'd ; and which is wors, the Freedom of Learning 
must groan again, and to her old fetters: all this 
the Parlament yet sitting, i Although their own 
late arguments and defences against the Prelats 
might remember them*, that this obstructing vio- 
lence meets for the most part with an event utterly 
opposite to the end which it drives at: instead of 
suppressing sects and schisms, it raises them and 
invests them with a reputation : Tlie punishing of 
wits etiftaunces their _autorily, saith the Vicount St. 
Albam^ i and a forbidd'n wriilng is thought to be a 
certain spark of Truth ihaljlies up in the /aces of them 
wlio seeke to tread it out. This Order therefore may 



" hU time and labour i 

" think (he Truth mil 
" leave to speak both i\ 
" bid that we should « 



nd gets no more hurt by them. Some 
lot thrive among ut, lilt every man have 
Presie and Pulpit that pltaie : GoD for- 
r that dayf If ten men's voyces be 



" louder than one, ihen would the Doyse of Errour drawn the 
" voyce of rrulh: Ignorance is usually clamorous and loud, but 
" Truth is modest, though sealous : One orthodox faithfull 
" Teacher, would scarce be seen or finde room fur the crowd of 
"seducers: For the godly, compared with the ungodly, are 
" not near so Tew as the men of clear underjtandiug, in compa- 
" rison of the ignorant : And they are moat forward to speake, 
" that know least." Caret 1\t. l2mo. 1648. 

* The Prelats might remember them. Sec] See Iluustba- 
TIOM. N. 

* The puaiahingofwits enhaunces their autority, mi(A the Vi- 
touni St. Jlbatu.'} •• Autority" may be in ihe Latin sense for Re- 
putation. — Lord Bacon translated this apophthegm from Tiirifiu." 
" Quo magis socordiam eorum inrldere libet, ([ui praiseati po- 
" lenti4 credunt exstingui posse etiam sequentis sti memoriam. 
" Nam contia, puaiiis ingenUi glitcit auctorilat," — Annul. /. 
IV. 35. 
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prore a nnrsing mother to sects, but I shall easily 
[ shew how it will be a step-dame to Truth : and first 
[ by disinabling us to the maintenaace of what is 
r known already. 

Well knows he who uses to consider, that our 

I Faith and Knowledge thrive#by exercise, as well aa^ 

I our limbs and complexion. Truth is compar'd inl 

I Scripture to a streaming fountain; if her waters! 

t flow not in a perpetuall progression, they sick'n \ 

I into a muddy pool of conformity and tradition. A 

I man may be a Heretick in the Truth ; and if he be- 

leeve things only because his Pastor sayes so, or 

the Assembly so determins, without knowing other 

reason, though his belief be true, yet the very 

L Truth he holds, becomes his Heresie*. There is not 

n piay be a Heretick in the Truth ; and if he helenx 
wAii^t only because his Pauor »ayet to, or the Atsembly so deUr- 
\t Uiithoul knoviing other reason, though hi» belief be true, yet 
I the Pfry Truth he holds, becomes his Heresie.] 

Before theological Disputants gave it a technical appropriation 

o what each deemed the pravities of Hcierodoxy in hia oppo- 

ftlMnt, 'Aipevis implied the opinion an individual had taken up oa 

MHiy subject ; it bore no reference tu its Troth nor to its Fatse- 

■liood; and as little to peculiar, or to perverted notions of reli- 

Igious belier. " In ista ipsa tt.l:efrei meiuo oe plus nervorum 

•sit/'&c. writes Cicero; Epiat. ad Div. t. 15. ep. IG. 

OurAuthoor now reverts to this original and ahsolate im- 

■porl; a* Ben Juaton had previously:—" are you in that pood 

•Meraicf 1 mr-an ofiinion." The Sad Shepherd; A. 1. S. 5. 

Thedrift of this seemingly paradoxical reasoning is in simpler 

' Though any man's religious opinions happen to be or- 

" Ihodox, still are they hen-litnd when adopted without his own 

n of [heir proper evidence." Consult further his 

iTrcatiie "of Civil Power in ecclesiastical Causes," where Muros 
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any burden that som would gladlier post off to ano- 
ther, then the charge and care of their Religion. 
There be, who knows not that there be ? of Protes- 
tants and Professors'' who live and dye in as arrant 
an implicit faith, as any lay Papist of Loretto. A 
wealthy man addicted to his pleasure and to his 

draws this distinction a second tinie^ and opens his meaning 
more clearly : Pr. W. I. 549. ed. 1738. 

Bat is not this recurrence to the original acceptation, when it 
has been superseded by an accidental application, injodicioos 
and faulty ? It looks too much like an ambitious display of 
Learning. Thus to give a word a twofold signification ; to set 
it in opposition with itself; now to be understood in its radical, 
and now in an acquired sense, savours more of conceit than 
of argument. Surely we should avoid every practice which 
adds to the instability or to the uncertainty of Language ; and 
such fluctuations, since they render the meaning of words pre- 
carious and indefiaite, must needs lead to ambiguity. 

"^ Protestants and Professors.] They who affected a sancti- 
monious observance of religious duties were then called IVo- 
fessors. This the examples following abundantly ascertain : 

" A Diocese in which there were as many strict Prqfessors of 
" Religion {commonfy called Puritans) as in any part of £ng- 
« land." May ; Hist, qf the Pari p. 55. ^to. And Fr. Quarles: 

" There's many Libertines, for one Prqfessoiw, 

** Nor doe Prqfessors all professe aright 

" 'Mong whom there often lurks a Hypocrite." 

Divine Poems; p. 67. l2mo. 1650. 

Again ; it is related in the Memoirs of Col. Hutchinson, that 
his Father left him " at bord in a very religious house, where 
new superstitions and pharisaical holiness, straining at gnatu 
and swallowing camels, gave him a little disgust, and was 
awhile a stumbling block in his way of purer pro/etf ion, when 
" he saw among j)rq/c9«or« such unsuitable miscarriages." p. 32. 
4to. ISOd. 
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profits, fiQcIs Religion to be a trafiick so entangi'd, 
and of so many piddling accounts, that of all mys- 
teries he cannot skill to keep a stock going upoa 
that trade. What should he doe? fain he would 
have the name to be religious, fain he would bear 
up with his neighbours in that. What does he 
therefore, but resolvs to give over loyling, and to 
liad himself out som factor, to whose care and 
credit he may commit the whole managing of his 
religious affairs; som Divine of note and estima- 
tion that must be. To him lie adheres, resigns the 
whole ware-house of his Religion, with all the locks 
and keyes into his custody ; and indeed makes the 
very person of that man his Religion ; esteems his 
associating with him a sulficient evidence and com- 
mendatory of his own piely. So that a man may 
say his Religion is now no more within himself, but 
is becom a dividuall movable, and goes and comes 
■ aeerbim^ according as that good man frequents 

' His Religion is now n 
di*iduall movable, and goe 
divitibie: 

" Twinn'd, and from her hath no dividual being;." 
I Par. L. XII. 85. 

W Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher, X. 24. edit. 1778. 
I — " true love 'tween mnid and maid may be 

" More than in aes dividual." 
Here Seward, thinking dividual destroyed the icnK, gave I'nifi- 
vidual; and so made the texi speak just the reveraeiif what the 
dramatic Poets intended. Individual h inseparable, indivitible, 
as in Telrachordon: "His Tauiobgy nt*o o( indiatoluble and 
" tHdividual, it not to be imitated." p. SO. 4Co. 1645. 



'ihin himself, but is becom a 
met neer Aim.] Dividual U 




the house. He entertains him, gives him giftSj 
feasts tiim, lodges him ; his Religion comes home 
at night, praies, is liberally supt, and sumptuousljr 
laid to sleep, rises, is saluted, and after the Malm- 
sey, or some well spic't bruage, and better break- 
fasted^ then He whose rooming appetite would have 
gladly fed on green figs between Bethany aod Jerii' 
salem; his Religioa walks abroad at eight, and 
leaves his kind entertainer la the shop trading all 
day without his Keligion. 

' After the Mslmtey, or tome well-ipic't bruage, and better 
hreaJtfaited.l Ben Jonson had cbaracieris'd the Puritan M 
ter, Zealot <if the Land Btisi/'i sumptuous fare al his Pairoaesi'* 
by much the same sort of description ; — " fast by the teeth ' 
" the cold Turkye>pye i' the Cupboard, with a great white Loaf 
" on his left hand, and a Glais of Malmsey on his right.' 
Bartholomew Fair. A. I. S. 6. 

From McLTos'a representation of the usual morning repast in 
a family of iiaid and sanctimonious manoers, we may gather 
the improved habits of life as to Temperance which have takes 
place since Ilia days. Such beverage if now set at all or 
Breakfast Table is only for the Fox-huoter before he goes out to 
the chase. 

^K^i Liquors for a long space of time were among the luxo-. 
ries of our Ancestours. Froissart, as I recollect, mentions, ihit 
the Black Prince after the Battle of Poitiers, among other 
cOQitesies presented his prisoner, the King of France, with a 
cup of Wine and Spicei. And a Poet, our Autbout's conieBH 
porary, asks, 

" What though some have a fraught , 

" Of Cloves and Notmegs, and iii Cinnamon sail } 
" If thou hast wherewithal! to ipice a draught, 
" When griefs prevail." 

Berberi; the Tetiiple, p. 131. \2nto. lft*l. 
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Another sort there be, who when they hear, that 
all things shall be order'd, all things regulated and 
settl'd ; nothing writt'n but what passes through 
the custom-house of certain Publicans ihat have 
Ihe tunaging and the poundaging of ail free spok'n 
Truth'} will strait give themseivs up into your hands, 
mak'em and cut'eiti out what Religion ye please: 
Ihere be delights, there be recreations and jolly 
pastimes, that will fetch tiie day about from sun to 
Bun, and rock the tedious year as in a delightftill 
dreamt What need they torture their beads with 

' Tlirough the cusiotn houK of ctHain Publicans thu have the 
tunaging and the pouodHgin^ of atl free spok'n Truth.'] Johmon 
explains a l*ublican tn be a loU-galkerer. If he had laid a col- 
kaor of Taia, he would have been mote correct : " la all 
" placet Men that are grieved wiih paymenu lo the Public, 
" discharge their anger npon the Publicans; ihitt is lu say, Par- 
" men. Collectors, and other OJiceri of the Public Revenue." — 
Hobbes; Works; p. 140. fol. 1051. 

The levying o( Tannage and Poundage on merchandize by 
royal authority alone was a Grievance which had been con- 
demned Bt the moment of their Dissolution by a tumultuary 
Vote of the House of Commons who sate for a short time in 
1629. 



• There be delighii, there be recreation! and jolty pastimes, that 
mill fetch tlx day about from sun to tun, and rock the tediout year 
as in a deligh(fuU dream.] After the industry with which po- 
litical enmity has widely propagated that Miltun fell no sym- 
pathy in the afTectious of social life, it behoves his admirers ta 
remoTe this aspersion on his memory. The more so, since 
Johnson has given currency to the persuasion that he was of 
nnamisble manners and a recluse; " an acnmonioui and surly 
Republican," who was destitute of, the milder virtues. Saa- 



that which others have tak'n so strictly, and so 
uoalterably into their own pourveying ? These are 







> lay enthusiaitic. 



julsive Jemeanour; and he possessed by far loo 
dignity, to be Phariiaical. With all liis eager 
appetite for Knonlege, and habitudes of severe Study, he dkl 
Dot keep entirely aloof from the festal board. Tbi« was do 
part of his doctrine ; neither was it hia practice to sequel- 
ter himself altogether from the world. Far otherwiie: He 
taught, 

" For other things mild Hcav'n a time ordaiui, 
" And disapproves that Care, tho' wise in show, 
" That with supertluoiis burden loads the day, 
" And when God sends a chearful hour refrains." 

n the Sonnet on his own loss of sight i Bnd thii i* 
a wliu regarded the intercoorsei of society 
with sourness or disdain ; nor the language of one who held 
back from it as incompatible with the close application of a de- 
voted Scholar. 

None of his Vindicators have dwelt on this traite of character, 
which Edward PAi7i/)ps attests very <|uainlly : "Once in three 
" weeks or a month, he would drop into the society of some 
"young Sparks of his acquaintance, the chief whereof were 
" Mr. Alphry, and Mr. Miller, two Gentlemen of Grays Inn, 
" the Beau's of those times, but nothing near so bad as those 
" iiow-a-days ; with these Gentlemen he would so far make bold 
" with his Body, as now and then to keep a Gaudy-day." ' 
Life prefixed to the Traml. of Lctieri q/" Siace ; p. 20, 1 094. 

By this transient glimpse whicb his Nephew and Pupil, his 
only Biographer who had a personal knowlege of him, alTurds 
us of the immortal Bard in his hours of convivial indulgence, we 
view him in a new and pleasing light; while it makes clear, that 
the forcible and elocjucnt language in the text was a sponta- 
neous and un exaggerated sally, not a feigned efiusioR to suit the 
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tlie fruits which a dull ease and cessation of our 
knowledge will bring forth among the People. 
How goodly, and how to be wisht were such an 
obedient unanimity as this ? what a fine conformity 
would it starch us all into? doubtles a stanch and 

occasion of the argument. — Who among the Lyric Poeta has 
given a warmer colouring to festive delights? 

At the same lime, this passage helps to show that the late T. 
ffarioH imputed " a natural severity of mind" tu Milton un- 
justly, if he made use of ibis phroxe in ft sense distinct from 
that of the elder Richardwn, who had before ohserved that ths 
Poet " bad a gravity in his temper, not melancholy, or not till 
" ihe latter part of his Life, not sour, morose, or ill-natur'd ; 
" but a curtain jcnrriVy o/ Jfjnd, a Mind not condescending to 
" little things." Life pre/ii'd ta Nolet and Retnarkt on Par, 
Lott. p. 15. 8fo. 1734. — Still I should have preferred in both 
these instances, because it would have been unequivocal, to 
ave characterized the Authour oF Paiadise Lost as endowed 
lilh an elevation of Thought which could but ill stoop to 
levities. Milton's self-control and temperate habits enhance 
his merit in a high de^Tee; as they were the result uf a Teso- 
[ution, formed soon after he arrived at manhood, to " spend 
" his years in the search of civil and religious know lege," — JV. 
W. I. \35. ed. I73S. 

" all Mx study bent 

" To worship God aright, and know his works 

" Not hid, nor those things last, which might preserve 

" Freedom and Peace to Men." 

P. L. XL 577. 

Let me add, that he probably shadowed his own regulated 

forbearance in the closing couplet of another poetical address. 

is inviting a Friend to appoint a place where they might 

sometimes meet and pass a winter's day log<iiher in colloquial 

enjoyment, and elegant festivity, wfaea he concludes, 

" He, who of those delights can judge, and spare 
" To interpose them oft, is not unwise." 




solid peece or frame-woik, as any January 

freeze together^ 

Nor much better will be the consequence ev'n 

^ How ^oodlj/, and how to be with'l were such an obedient una- 
nintiiy ui ihii, what a fine conformity would it starch ui all into T 
doubilcM a ttancli and lolid petce qf rrarne-work, at any January 
eould freeze together. "^ I wisb we could rtad /roit woik. It it 
not e^sy lo cxpliuaie a satisfactory meaning out «f " Jrame 
work," as it stanils here. 

There i* in bis Tract against " Prelaly," a xplendid amptE> 
fica^ion of this rea.innm^ from the dead repoie of a forced Con- 
formitv. Fur nervuua ini'igery and Ihe masculine elegance of 
ill style, it ha< not orien bei-n surpassed. " Do they [the Pre- 
" lates] kerp away Schinni ? it'iobrinp ii imtnb and chill stupidity 
"ofS^'Ol, an uiiHCiivf blindnesf of Mind upon the People by 
" their leaden Oi'Ctnne, or no Diictrine at all ; if to persecute 
"all bnoniiig and iralous Chtistians by the violence of their 
" Courts he t" k'-ep sway Schism, they keep away Schism 
" indeed : nnd by this kind uf Discipline all Italy and Spam is 
" a< pu.ely and politically kept from Schism as England hath 
*' been by th^n. With as g'lod a plea might the dead palsy 
" boast lo a man, 'tis I that free you from stitches and painf, 
" and the iroubietome feeling of cold and heal, of woaiids and 
"strokes; if I were gone, all these would molest you, The 
" wiaier might as well vaunt itself against the Spring, I destroy 
" alt noisome and rank weeds, 1 keep down all pestilent ra- 
" (loura; yns, and all wholesome herbs, and all fresh dews, by 
" your violent and hide-bound frost: but when the gentle wtst 
" wtiidi shall open the fruitful bosom of ihe Eailh, thus ever- 
" girded by your impriinnnient, then the (lowers put forth and 
" spring, and then the Sun shall scatter the mists, and the 
" manuring hand of the tiller shall root up all that burdens the 
" soil vvithoui >hank to your bondage. But far worse than any 
" frozen (captivity is the bondage of Prelates ; for that other, if 
" It krpt d'lwn any thing which is good within the Earth, so doth 
" it likewise ihat which is ill ; but these let out freely the ill, 
" and keep down the good, or else keep down the leuer ill, anA 
" let out the gteaiest." B. 1. ch. 6. 
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riitmong the Clergy themselvs: it Is no new thing 
never heard of before, for a parochlall Minister, 
who has his reward, and is at his Hercules pillars 
in a warm benefice, to be easily inclinable, if he 
have nothing else that may rouse up his studies, to 
finish his circuit in an English Concordance and a 
topic folio, the gatherings and savings of a sober 
graduatshipS a Harmoruj and a Catena, treading 
* the constant round of certain common doctrinall 
heads, attended with their uses, motives, marks 
and means j out of which, as out of an alphabet or 
sol fa% by forming and transforming, joyning and 

' To Jiniik his circuit in an English Concoitlanee and a topic 
folio, Ihe gatherings and savings qf a sober graduatskip, &c.] A 
topic folio comprehended more ihan we now express by a folio 
Common-place, la his Artis Logica plenior inatiiutio. &c our 
Authour explains the phrase : " Argumentorum ilaque inventia 
" Topica Grsc^ nominatur; quia TtTra; continet, i. e. locoi unde 
" argumenta sumuntur, Tiamijue docet ei rationem arguBienta 
"bene ioveoiendi, suo nimirum ordioe collocata; unde vel ad 
" genesin expromantur, vel in analysi explorenlur, invcnio* 
" rumc|uc aimul vim atque uium exponit." — Cap. 2. 

While resident at the University, when only not a. bov, he 
vented a complaint similar to that he is stating above ; " Sane 
" apud noa, quod sciam, v'lx unus atque alter est, qui non Phi- 
" lologis, patiter & Pbilosophie?, props rudis et profanui, ad 
" Theologiara devolet implumisj earn quoi^ue leviier admodum 
" Bttiogere contentus, quantum furle sofhciat conciunculs quo- 
" quo Diodo conglutinands, St tanquani tritis aliunde pannts 
" consuendie: adeo utverendum sit ne sensim ingrtiat in Clerum 
*' nostrum lacerdotalis ilia auperioris asculi Ignorantia." — Epiil. 
Fam. III. 

* Sol fa — ] The name of two Notes in the Gammut, whicK 
was given them by Guido Aretino, the inventor of ibis musical 
notatioa ; from the initial Syllables of two verses in a Latin 
Hymn. Woods, 
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dis-joyning variously a little book-craft, and two 
hours meditation might furnish him unspeakably to 
the performance of more than a weekly charge of 
sermonmg : not to reckon up the infinit helps ^ of 

^ Not to reckon up the infinit helps.^ Milton's Orthography 
gave Pronuncialion the preference over Etymology. He, ac- 
cordingly, put the apostrophed mark, or wholly sunk the o, 
where it is inarticulately pronounced, as above in reckon and 
elsewhere in prisner, &c» And the same with other Vowels, 
where there is the same failure of an express enunciation ; e. gr« 
mecTcin, ordnary, cov'nant, A slovenly mode of utterance but 
too common among us, and which confounds all our Vowels in 
the same indistinct sound. 

The spelling of infinit without the supplemental e exemplifies 
his general scheme ; as it also explains why in some instances he 
added this as a servile Letter to the end of a word. In this 
Oration infinit b printed like oppoiit, obdurat, Senai, Frdai, and 
many more* as it is spoken. This was the rule likewise pre- 
scribed to the Printers of his own Editions of Par. Lost, except 
when in accommodation to the measure the last Syllable is to 
be produced, then to denote it to be long an e was appended. 
As, 

'' Be infinithf good, and of his good 
** As liberal and free as infinite." 

p. 97. of 8m>. edit. 1674. 

That these variations were not fortuitous is clear : 

'' Through the infinite Host, nor less for that.'' 

ih.p* HS. 

'' For which to the infinitly Good we owe.'' 

ih. p. 175. 

In these instances, where he placed the accent on the middle 
Syllable, he subjoined the e. So we find on system an adsciti- 
tious e to the closing word of the Verse, to show that there 
ought to be a rest on the last Syllable, that it might, I suppose. 
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interlinearies, breviaries, synopses, and other loiter- 
ing gear. But as for the multitude of Sermons 

tDstrer to the final Spondee of Latin Hexameters. Thu^ 

" Ttie bond of Nature itfi me to my ownc, 
" My ouo) in thee^ fur what tbou art U mine." 

ih. p. 2*2. 
Again ; 

" When in orbes 
" Of circuit inexpressible they stood 
" Orb within orb, the Fuher infinite." 

ib. p. 13*. 

The ominion of this e was further to " perform the effect" of 
kccentual notation ; and therefore it is that these Editions ex- 
hibit " Proserpin" (P. L. IV. 269.). " Nectarin," (it. 332.) and 
" Maritim," [ib. XI, 398.), because contrary to the authority 
of ctistom, the metre conatrains the ictui in these words to be 
thrown back lo the middle Syllable. 

It is extraordinary, that none of Bently's antagonists should 
have urged this laboureU exactitude nf Spelling in refutatitw of 
bis hypothesis that there was an Editor of the originiil Edition 
of Par. Lost, who beside typographical faults, had foiled ia 
several of his own verses. The phantom must have insiaatly 
faded before this objection. 

Where the e was not subsidiary to the written representation 
of the vocal breathing, but was entirely surd, he discarded it: 
for example; juds- /"cu, menu, shun, wort. In such caset 

Ilo have retained the superfluous Letter might have misled as to 
the use to which it was applied in other places. 
S, as interpolated in Island, and the intercalary g laforriga, 
were retrenched by others as well as by Miltos. We see that 
Chuttccr spelt to the sound ; and this seems to have been the 
rule most attended to by our Forefathers; though it was the 
opinion of Gibbon, that Languages gradually lose sight of Ety- 
4notogy and come to be regulated by Pronunciaiion- 
As written words are but the signs of sound. Letters wholly 
mute should be regarded as a defect. The motive therefore 
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ready printed and pil'd up, on every text that iff 
not difficult, our London trading St. Thomas in his 
vestry, aod adde to boot St, Alariin, and St. Ilugk'', 
have not within their hallow'd limits more vendible 
ware of all sorts ready made ; so that penury he 
never need fear of Pulpit provision, having where 
so plenteously to refresh his magazin. But if bis 
rear and flanks be not impal'd'*, if his back dore be 
not secur'd by the rigid Licencer, but that a bolt) 
Book may now and then issue forth, and give the 
assault to some of his old collections in their 
trenches, it will concern him then to keep waking, 
to stand in watch, to set good guards and sentinells 

with our Aulhour might have been tlie benefit of Foreigners ; u 
with the mode of pronouncing Latin and Greek which be winfaed 
to have introduced. — The French hare so many quiescent Let- 
ters as to mabe too much of tbeir Language merely Language 
to the eye. 

' Our London trading St. T/iomat in hit zeUjy, and adde to 
boot Si. Martin, and St. Hugh, &c.] This appears to convey ai 
reflection on some Preachers who bad converted the Vestry- 
rnom into a warehouse and place of sale for their Sermons. But 
I am unable to designate the individuals by name. 

* jff hit rear and fianki be not impal'd — ] He hat ibis last 
word in Par. Lott. \l. 553. 



ing squadrotiB deep." 

L from what follows presently 



" On every side wilh shadov 
i. e. dtfended or surrounded. Bu 

afterward in my Text, I am inclined to think it is there ii 
dill'erent acceptatiou, and that he would now have the Reader 
understand him as meaning, guarded with the valli, the ttaket 
or palisadoet, which the Romuas made uie of to itiengtheo their 
eutrencbmenta. 
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Bout his receiv'd opinions, to walk the round and 
counter-round with his tellow inspectors, fearing 
lest any of his flock be seduc't, who also then 
vould be better instructed, better exercis'd and dis- 
ciplin'd. And GoD send that the fear of this dili- 
gence which must then be us'H, doe not make us 
affect the lazines of a licencing Church ! 

For if we be sure we are in the right, and doe 
not hold the Truth guiltily, which becomes not^, if 



' fftee be mre lue are in the right, and doe not hold the Trath 
guiltily, vihich becomes nof.] We have % dcvelopnient of 
what is nieanL by the expreisJoa " huldiiig the Truth guiltily," 
in the succeeding extract from his latest Publication: 
*' With good and religious Reasun, ilierefore all Proiestani 
" Cfiurchen Jwith one consent, and particularly the Church ol' 



' England, 



n her thirty 
" 2Ist, and elsewhere), ma 
" Principle! of true Keligio' 
" the word of God only; ai 
" implicit Faith, that u, t, 
" limes, against or withi 
"And if all Protesianls as 
« Principles, soattentivtiy 
" they would aioid and cut 
" Schisms and Persecution! 



(Artie. 6ib, I9ib. 20ib, 
intain these two points, as the main 
1 ; that the Rule of true Religion is 
id that their Fnitk ought not to be on 
■> believe, though us tlte Church be- 
'ut express authority of Scripture. 
universally as they hold these two 
and religiously would obnerve them, 
off many Debates and Contentions, 
I, which too oit have been among 
" them, and more firmly unite against the common adversary. 
" Fur hence it directly rollows, that no true Protestant can p«r- 
" st'cute or not tolerate his fellow Protestant, though diucniing 
" from him in some opinions; but he must flatly deny and re< 
" DDunce these two his own main Principles, whereon true tte- 
f ligion is founded; while he compels bis Brother from that 
" which he believes as the manifest word of Goo. to an implicit 
" Faith (which he himself condemns] to the endangering of his 
" Brother's Soul. Whether by rash belief, or outuiard coafor- 
" mity: for vihaltoever is not of Faith, it Sin." Of true Re- 



we oor selves condemn not our own weak and fri- 
volous leaching, and the People for an untaught 
and irreligious gadding rout^ what can be more 
fair, then when a man judicious, learned, and of a 
conscience, for ought we know, as good as theirs 
that taught us what we know, shall not privily 
from house to house, which is more dangerous, but 
openly by writing publish to the world what his 
opinion is, what his reasons, and wherefore that 
which is now thought cannot be sound. Christ 
urg'd it as wherewith to juslifie himself, that he 
preacht in publick ; yet writing is more publick 
then preaching; and more easie to refutation, if 
need be, there being so many whose businesse and 
profession meerly it is, to be the champions of 
Troth i which if they neglect, what can be im- 
puted but their sloth, or unability ? 

Thus much we are hinder'd and dis-inur'd by 
this cours of Licencing toward the true knowledge 
of what we seem to know. For how much it hurts 
and hinders the Licencers themselves in the calling 
of their Ministry, more then any secular employ- 
ment, if they will discharge that office as they 
ought, so that of necessity they must neglect either 
the one duLy or the other, I insist not, because it 
is a particular, but leave it to their own conscience, 
how they will decide it there. 



ligion, Hitrtsie, Schism, Toleration, and wiat bat mean* uuqi 
it m'd agaitul the growth qf Papery; p, 4. 4to. 1673. 
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There is yet behind of what I purpos'd to lay 
open, the incredible losse and detriment that this 
iplot of Licencing puts us to, more then if som 
enemy at sea should stop up all our hav'ns and 
ports, and creeks ; it hinders and retards the im- 
portation of our richest marchandize. Truth: nay. 
It was first establisht and put in practice by Anti- 
Christian malice and mystery' on set purpose to 
extinguish, if it were possible, the light of Refor- 
mation, and to settle falsliood ; little diltering from 
that policie wherewith the Turk upholds his JU 
coran, by the prohihltion of Printing, 'Tis not de- 
ny'd, but gladly confest, we are to send our thanks 
and vows to Heav'n, louder then most of Nations, 
for that great measure of Truth which we enjoy, 
especially in those main points between us and the 
Pope, with his appertinences thePrelats: but he 

' Put in practice bg Antichristian malice and mystery — ] 
JHyitcty first denoted tlie auocialed fraternity qf any trade, or 
hnadicrafi occupation. Afterward, this term sliared the fate of 
the cognate terms. Craft, and Art, degenerating into an ill 
sense. It seems now to have expresieJ viily contrivance, trick- 
ing management. This may be exempiified from Clarendon : 
• " They found it much easier to transact any thing contrived and 
" framed by such a Committee, than originally ottered and de- 
" baled in either House, before the mystery was utiderslood." 
Bitt. qf the Rebellion; 1. 604. 8do. 1807. 
Again, in Par. Reg. 

— " so apt, in regal arts, 
" And regal mysteries." 

III. 24S. 

By wliicb he glanced, we may infer, at the artes if irutrumenta 
regni, which James 1. facetiously phrased King-craft. 
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who thinks we arc to pitch our tent here, and have 
attain'd the utmost prospect of Reformation, that 
the mortall glassc wherein we contemplate, can 
shew us", till we come to beatific vision, that man 



* The utmost protpKt of Jteformatian, that the mortall glasu 
wherein we contpm plate, can ikeut i/s.] Our Aulhour had not in 
mind merely Si. Paul to the CorinthJansi (1 Ep. 13. 12.) " For 
" now we nee through aglass darkly." He ihuueht also of the 
■nagical Mirroura which are of not unfrequent recurrence in ibe 
fictions of the Romance- writers. Lord Bacon has the lame al- 
lusion : " 1 do find therefore in this inchanied glas) four idoli, 
" or fal<e appearances of several and diMinct sorts." Workt ; 
I. 38S. 4(0. IT6S. In It Pmeroto (r. 113.) he particularize* 
" the virtuous Ring and Glass" presented lo Canace, among the 
wonders related by Cliaucfr in the story of Cambuscan : 

" This Mirronr eke, that I have in mio bond, 

" Hath swiche n might, that Men may in it i 

" Whan tber shal falle nny adversitee 

" Unto your regne, or to yourself also, 

" And openly, who is your Trend or fo. 

" And over all this, if any lady bright 

" Hath set hire herte on any mane r wight, 

" If he be false, she shal his tr<><on see, 

" His newe love, and all his subtiliee 

" So openly, that ther shal nothing hide." 

Canterbury Tata; Tyru/iitl's edit. I. +2+. Ojford. 1798. 
That famous adept in the occult arts, Cornelius Agrippa, wai 
a practiser of these faniasiic illusion!. In a Gtau of the same 
deceptive kled, he set before the Earl i>{ Surrei/, white iravelling 
on ihe Continent, the fair Geraldine, ibi-n in England, ill, re- 
clining on a couch, and reading one of ihe S<miiet-i this Noble- 
man had addressed to her See Diuyton't England's HeroidUl 
EpistUi: Poems, p. 226. fol. ISIS. 

More concerning these represeniations, which vie wiih the 
exhibitions of the German Ittuminati. michi be gleaned with 
little pains from onr old Poetry, aud old Play t. The instances 
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by this very opin'ioQ declares, that he is yet farre 
short of Truth. 

Truth indeed came once into the world with 
her divine Master, and was a perfect shape most 
glorious to look on ^ : bat when He ascended, and 
his Apostles after him were laid asleep, then strait 
arose a wicked race of deceivers, who as that story 
goes of the Egyptian Typhon with his conspirators, 
how they dealt with the good Osiris, took the vir- 
gin Truth, hewd her lovely form into a thousand 
peeces, and scatter'd them to the four winds*. 



I have brought will amply suffice to elucidate the obscurity of 
Milton's phrase. 

* Truth—wa»apci:feclihifem'>itghrioiaiolookon — ] He 
is alludiog to the Beauty of Virtue. Shape wb« then synoni- 
moua to Form. " The Sluipes make as though they would re* 
" liat, but are all driven in," was one of the original Stage- 
directions in Comui. In the text be seems to have had Cicero 
in tiis thoughts : " Habes imdiijue explelam et perfeciam, Tor- 
" quale, /ormam Honestatis :" De Fin. Bon. et Mai. II. 15. 
And be adverts again a little further on to Plaio's EiIiuMi', of 
which the Roman Philosopher write^t to his Son, that it was a 
Form 10 loveljf, that if it viere visible it would be tare to excite 
affection: " Formam quidem ipsam, Marce fili, et tancjuam fa- 
" ciem honesii vides : quce si oculis cerneretur, mirabilei amorei 
•• (otait Plato) e\citaret sapientis." — De Of. I. 5. 

' At that slury goei of the ^yptian Typhon xeilh hit corupi- 
ratort, how they diall with the good Osiris, look the firgin Truth. 
hau'd her lovely form into a ihousund peeces, and acailer'd them to 
the four winds.] See Flutarch'i very curious Treatise OB Iiii Sr 

Milton appears to have caught bis application of this apo- 
logue from the mystical meaning that Writer elicited out of this 

fable : 'E^Aigi'iKgy yap ^' In; tm, xai i Ttjfuiy iia>^jMi{ nj dcur. 
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From that time ever since, the sad friencis of Trntb* 
sucli as durst appear, imitating the carefull search 
that fsis made for the mangl'd body of Os'itts, 
went up and down gatliering up limb by limb still 
as they could find ihem. We have not yet found 
them all. Lords and Commons ! nor ever shall doe, 
tilt her Masters second comming; he shall bring 
together every joynt and member, and shall mould 
them into an immortall feature of lovelines and per- 
fection*. Suffer not these licencing prohibitioos 
to stand at every place of opportunity forbidding 
and disturbing them that continue seeking", that 



xat Siayroittr neu KXaTr,y renitpoiiufr.;, xai fi0dU^ xeu o^ttw^tu* 
nv iepov Aoyoc. 8» ^ Qwf ffuvayu xeci ruvriBijri, wti -Kafaiio-MVi 
•fai; rt\av(LtvMi ^laimui;. — Plutarchi de hide el Otiride Liber: 
p.*. Cantab. 1744. This Bishop S^uj'rf rendered as follows: 
" For [sis, according to the Greek inlerp relation of the word, 
"signifies Knowlege; as does the name of her professed ad- 
•' versary Typho, Insolence and Pride, a name therefore ex- 
" tremoly well adapted to one, nlio, fDJI of ignorance and error, 
" tears in pieces and conceals thnt holy doctrine, which the 
" Goddess collects, compiles and delivers to those, who aspire 
" after the most perfect participation of the divine nature." 

It is, 1 see, unnoticed that Stanza XXIV of the Ifynia OK 
Christ't Nativity is also tbrroed from this Egyptian Tale. 

' An immortall (e^taie of lovelina and perftction.^ SeelLLVs* 

TEATION, O. 

* Diiiurbivg ihem that continue seeking, — ] The true fwce 
and propriety of leelcij^ is not perceived by those who ara 
unaware that there then existed a class of Religionists, not 
inconsiderable in numbers, whose imaginations, bewildered in 
the maze of theological controversy, were unable to settle in aoy 
•Jtisling mode of belief, and asaumcd, oddly enough, for a Chris> 
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'cotitmue to do our obsequies to the torn body of 
our martyr'd Saint. We boast otir ligUt ; but if 
we look not wif^ely on the Sun it self, it smites us 
into darknes. Who can discern those planets that 
are oft Combust'', and those stars of brightest mag- 



titin congregation, a diitinctive appellation of the sceptical 
School of Grecian Philosophers, Zy,t-i)riKo), Seekers. 

Bishop Burnet remarks on the founder of this Sect, ihe. 
younger Sir Henry Ftine, that, "he set up a form of Religion 
" in a way of his own, yet it consisied rather in a withdrawing 
" from all other form*, (ban in any new or particular opinions 
"or forms; from which he and hia Party were called Seekeri. 
" and seemed to wait for some new and clearer manifesia- 
" tioaa."— Hill, qf Ail Own Time ; I. I6i. fol. 1724. 

The Sonnet which Milton addressed to Fune, iudicalet that 
they were on terms of Friendship. Can he by — " continue to 
" do our obsequies" — be thought to profeu himself of this per- 
■uaiion ? 

' The San it self, it smites us into darknei. Who can diicem 
ihote Planeii thai are ofi Combust, — ] This peculiar phenome> 
non, the darkiiesa_oceaaipned byih? too vWid .impression gf 
light on the organs of sight, again aifurded our epic I'oet an 
inage highly poetical; while with a grandeur truly Miltonic 
he bynms the glory in which the Deity was iasphered. 
" Thee Author of all Being, 
" Fountain of Light, thyself invisible 
" Amid the glorious brightness where thou sit'sl 
" Thron'd inaccessible, but when thou shad'st 
" The full blaze of thy beams, and, ihrougb a Cloud 
" Drawn round about thee like a radiant Shrine, 
" Dari wii/i exceuire bright thy skirts appear, 
" Yet dazzle Heav'n, that brightest Seraphim 
" Approach not, but with both wings veil their eyes." 

P. L. III. 374. 
. . Qw tmispUnted the ihotight iato bis Progreu of Pony, but 
L 
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Ditude that rise and set with the Sun, until! the 
opposite motion of their orbs hring them to such 
a place in the firmament, where they may be seen 
evning or morning i" The light which we have 
gain'd, was giv'n us, not to be ever staring on, but 
by it to discover onward things more remote from 
our knowledge*. It is not the unfrocking of a 

for one I cnnnot coincide with Dr. Johnson, that it was happily 
imagined : to my apprehension ihii application of it, to the im- 
mortal Bard's blindness appears more worthy an imitator of 
Cowley. 

It was the ad¥ice of Sir Henry Wotton, " by no means !» 
*' build too near a great neighbour ; which were, \a truth, lo be 
inforlunalely sealed on the Earth, as Mercury is in lb« 
combwitioit or obKUrilif, 
Religuia: Wottoniatut. 



•Hea 



" under brif 

• By it to 

Udge.-\ Thi 

dixssed lo h 



for the most part ever io 
zhter beams than his own." 



discover onward things more remote from our kiuvi- 
i, in ilie noble Sonnet on his own blindoest, ad. 
Pupil, Cyriac Skinner, 

" still bear up and steer 

" Right onward." 
The general lenour of the text reminds me of sn energetic 
Qxhortaiioii in his Reason qf Church Government: " If Goo coma 
to trie our constancy we ought not lo shrink, or stand the 
lesse firmly for that, but passe on with more steadfast resolu- 
tion to establish the Truth though it were through a lane of 
Hcis and heresies on each side. Oiher things men do to tba 
" glory of Coo ; but sects and errors it seems God sufTers to b* 
■' for the glory of good men, that the world may knot* and tt- 
verence their true Fortitude and undaunted Constancy in ih* 
Truth. Let urnot therefore make these things an incumbraace. 
or an excuse of our delay in reforming, which Goo sendi ga 
as an intiieraent to proceed with more honour am] nincriiy. 
For if there were no opposition where were the trial! of an 
unfaigned g«adnes5e and magQaaimtty I Verlue tbat wftTcrx 
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Priest, the unmilring of a Bishop, and the re- 
moving him from off ihe Presbyterian shoulders that 
will make us a happy Nation, no, if oilier things 
as great in the Church, and in the rule of life both 
economicall and political! be not lookt into and r&> 
form'd% we have lookt so long upon the blaze that 
ZuingUus and Calvin hath beacon'd up' to us, that 



snol Vertue, but Vice revoltej from il self, a 

■elarning." — p. 28. 4(o. 

' The niU qf Life both economicall and politkail be n 



lookt 



ind r^fonnd.] Milton was at this time strenuuualy occu- 
pied with endeavours lo prepare the public mind for a Law on 
the Liberty of Divorce. It was an object near to his heart, and 
he novt glances at it by the word economical, i. e. domfuie. In 
the Addresa prefixed to his Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce. 
he calls a Marriage between persons ill-fl«sorteU lo each other, 
" an ccanofMica/I misrortune.'' With a siaiilar sense, Suarlei : 
" The economical part (the object whereof is private Society) 
" teacheth first the carriage qf the Wife lo her Husband." — i>»- 
vine Poems : p. 66. 12mo. ItiSO. 

' ZuingUus and Calvin haih beacon'd up — ] So before, " iha 
' bag-pipe and the rebbeck read*" — &c. And, Pnr, L. IL +95. 
" Attest their joy, that hill and valley ring*." 
iTbis idiom, a Verb in the singular Number with more than one 
nominative Case, is peculiar but classical ; 

" Exoritur clamorfjue viruro clangorque tubarum." 

^n. IL 313. 
" Mater SEevaCupidinam, 
" Thebanseqae ju&«f me Semelx Puer. 

Horai. Carm. L XIX. I. 
" Quo bruta telluB, et vaga fluniina, 
" Quo Styx, et invisi horrida Toenari 
" Sedes, Atlanteusque finis 

« Omcuiiiw." lb. XXXIV. 9. 

This mode, if it were undoubtedly correct, it would, 1 tfaiulb 
L 2 
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we are stark blind. There be who perpetually 
complain of schisms and sects, and make it such a 
calamity that any man dissents from their maxims. , 
'Tis their own pride and ignorance which causes 
the disturbing, who neither will hear with meek- 
nes, nor can convince, yet all must be supprest 
which is not found in their Syniagma''. They are 
the troublers, they are the dividers of unity, who 
neglect and permit not others to unite those disse- 
ver'd peeces which are yet wanting to the body of 
.Xruth. To be still searching what we know not, 
by what we know, still closing up Truth to Truth as 
we find it (for all her body is IiomogeTieal, and pro- 
portionall) this is the golden rule in Tlieology as 
well as in Arithmetick, and makes up the best 
harmony in a Churchy not the forc't and out- 



be belter not to rollow, since the practice must Increase the let- 
ter t, which K unforiiinaiely so multitudinoua in our Language 
ae to make it by far loo sibilant. 

' All niuH be iuppreil which is not found in their SyatBgma.]^ 
Though now gone out of use, this word was inaerled in ' ~ 
lish Dictionariei of the lime; and is to be founil in Marvetl ; 
who speaking, in his celebrated Tract the Rehcartal transproted, 
of the invention of moveable Types, says iroDically — " 8 bulky 
" Dutchman, — contriving those \nnvmenh\t tyntagmet of alpho- 
" bets, hath pestered the worlil ever lince," &c. Workz ; II. 7. 
4^0. Milton, 1 apprehend, ^heres to the Greek idiom, of 
which tsocraift' Areopagitic Oration alTurds an apt exaoipfe: 
" Tj fie> wv STNTArMA n;; waAiTiiif roKurov r,v aami" — 
{Op. I, 324. ed. Bau. 1749.) " Such wai their Sytitm of Po- 
lity." 



i/ 
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J UDion of cold, and neutrall, and inwardly di- 
vided minds. 

Lflrds and Commons of England ! consider what 
Nation it is wherof ye are, and wherof ye are the 
governours ; a Nation not slow and dnll, but of a 
quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit, acute to in- 
vent, suttle and sinewy to discours, not beneath the 
reach of any point the highest that human capacity 
can soar to*. Therefore the studies of Learning in 
her deepest Sciences have bin so ancient, and so 
eminent among us, that Writers of good antiquity, 
and ablest judgement have bin perswaded that ev'n 
the school of Pythagoras, and the Persian wisdom 
took beginning from the old Philosophy of this 
Jland*. And that wise and civitl Roman, Julius 



' A Nation not dow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and 
piercing spirit; acute to invent, suttle and iiiieviy to diacours, 
I beneath the reach qf any point the higlieU that human capacity 
can >oor to.'\ Thii lofty panegyric bears do slight resem* 
QCe to what VoUaire wrote in praise of the menial qualifica- 
II and intellectual activity of the Englisli Nation: " Lts lia- 
ens ces peuplea ingeaieux out traini de peoaer, les Franciis 
'ont ose penser qu'i demie, et les Anglais qui ont voU Jus- 
" qu'au Ciel, puree qu'on ne leur a point coupe let ailes sont de- 
'* veauB lei precepteon de nation*. Noua leur devons tout de- . 
" puis les loix priniilives de la graviiation, depuia le calcul de 
" I'infini et la connaissance precipe de la lumiere si vainement 
" combattues, jusqu'a la nouvelte charue, et i I'iusertioa de la 
" peiite verole, combatiuea encore." — Ode sur la Mort de Ma- 
danie de Bareilh, avec une Leitre. par Mons. de VoUaire. 

' li'riteri <(/" good antiquity, and ablett judgement, fepc tiin 
pertu^ded that ef'n the icbwl of Pythagoras, and the ] 
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Agrkola, who govern'd once here for CttsaVt \ 
ferr'd the naturall wits of Britain, before the la- 
bour'd studies of the Frtnch*. Nor is it for DOthiog 

Wiadona Uwk beginning Trom the old Philosophy of this Hand.] 
Was (he eliier Pliny his authority for this statement relatire to 
tbe origin of " the Persian wisdom f " " Britannia bodieqve cam 
" atlonite cetebrat tantis caerirooniia, vt deditae PertU videri 
" pouit. Adeo ista toto mando consenwre quanquam discordi, 
"et sibi ignnto."— Ko(. Hiii. I. 30. c. 4. 

Bui this Writer's reflection in the latter lentence, on tli« 
■greement of cusloms among nations not known to etch other is 
unfounded, as lo this pariicutar appliraiion : for the siiuilarity 
between numbers of radical words in the Persian Language and 
the Teutonic Dialects, allurds the surest and convincing evidence 
of conniderable intercourse having subsisted at some retnote pe- 
riod, perhaps ia their primsval history, between the inbabitantf 
of that country and ihe hordes who peopled uorlhern Europe. 

"The old Philosophy of this llaod" was that taught by the 
Druids. Ofwhi(;h an ingenious but fanciful Philologist, Mr. 
CMand. dues not hesitate to avow it as hit opinion that " a ja« 
" examination would, in all probability, restore to the British 
" Druids tlie honor of the sublimesi and usefullest discoveriet 
" issuing from the gloomy depths of their groves, and of ibeir 
" simple but awful cells of instruction, most likely, ages twforc 
" the real or fabulous siege of Troy. So that, without even 
"straining facts or words, what Cicero ailedged to have been 
" only malter of opinion, as to Athens, was literally true as to 
"Britain; 'Undo humanita), doctrina. religio, friges, jura, 
" 'leges ortie, alqiie in omnes terrasdistributffi putanlur,'" — Tie 
Wai/lo Thingiby IVordi.tind lo H^nrdi by Things; p.GS.hvo. J 768. 

LipstM, however, doubted, according to Sctdcn, whether Pu. 
thagprat received the doctrine of the Transmigration of SouU 
" from Ihe Druids, or they from him? becaune in his travela he 
" converst as well with Gaulish as Indian Philosophers." — Note* 
on tkcJirU Song of Drayton's Po/y-olbion ; p. 14. fol. 

' T%ai wist and civill Roman, Julivs Agricola, who govern'd 
. once here for Cteuir, prefen'd (tie naturall niti of Britain, b«fi»ra 
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that the grave and frugal Transilvanian sends out 
. yearly from as fame as the moantanous borders of 
Russia, and beyond the Hercynian wildernes, not 
their youth, but their stay'd men, to learn our lan- 
guage, and our ilieologic arts. Yet that which is 
above all this, the favour and the love of Heav'o, we 
have great argument to think in a peculiar manner 
propitious and propending towards us. Why else 
was this Nation chos'n before any other, that out 
of her as out of Sion should be proclaim'd and 
sounded forth the Brst tidings and trumpet of Re- 
formation lo all Europ ? And had it not bin the 
obstinat perversnes of our Prelats against the divine 
and admirable spirit of Wicklef, to suppresse him 

the labour'd studies of ihe French.— The grave and frugal Tran- 
nhanian send) out yearly, lfc.'\ " Sequens biema saluberrimii 
" CDDsiliis absumpta nam()ue, ut homines dispersi ac rudes, eoque 
" bello faciles, quieti et olio per voluptaies auueacereiit : bar- 
" tari priTatim, adiuvare pablice, ut templa, fora, domus ex- 
" tnierent, laudando proroploa, et casiigando tegnes. ica ho- 
•' noriB aeniulatio pro Deceuitate erat. Jam vero prjncipam 
" lilios liberalibus artibus erudire, et ingenia Sritannorum amdiU 
" Gailorum anttferre, ul qui modo liiiguam Roinanam abDue- 
" bant, eloi|uentiam concupiscerent. inde eiiam babitus nostn 
" honor, et frequens toga, paullatimqiie diicessum ad delini- 
•' menla Tiuorum, porticus, et balnea, et convi»ioro(n elegan- 
. " tiaoi. idque apud imperitos bumanitas vocabalur, cum pars 
" Bervitulb easel." Tacitus; li. 491. edit. Emetti. 1752. 

This description of the 9uccesst'u> results arising from Agri- 
co/ii'j conciliatory adminiatratioa of Bcitain fully warrants the ap- 
plication to bim of the epithets " wise and civil," that is, politic. 
1 have nut a suflicient acquaintance wiih out ecclesiastical 
History lo give an explanation of ihc annual missian from 
TiaiM^ania to tiiii Countr;, mentioned above. 
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as a schismatic and innovator, perhaps, neither the 
Bohemian Husse and Jerom, no, nor the name of 
Lnlher, or of Calvin had bin ever known : the glory 
of reforming all our neighbours had bin compleatly 
ours. But now, as our obdnrat Clergy have with 
violence demean'd the matter", we are become 
liitherto the latest and the backwardest Scliollers, 
of whom God otl'er'd to have made us the teachers. 
Now once again by all concurrence of signs, and 
by tlie genepall instinct of holy and devout men, 
as they daily and solemnly expresse their thoughts, 
God is decreeing to begin some new and great pe- 
riod ill his Church, ev"u to the reforming of Refor- 
mation it self: what does he then but reveal Him- 
self to his servants, and, as his manner is, first to his 
£nglish-men''? I say as his manner is, first to us, 

* H^iih violence demean'd the mailer.'^ i. e. managed it. Sa 
in the Pasion Leilers; " Ye charge ol' ye Reule demeu^iig and 
" governance and also ofnouriure of ye Kioga peraone." lll.ti. 

'' IVhal doahc then hue Tevcal Himself to kit KivaW*, and, af 
his manner is, first to his Hngliih-men >] That the Engltsb 
People stood eminenily high in the dirine farour was deeply im- 
pressed on AIilton's belier. This nas a tenet congeoial alike 
to his Piety and to his Patriotiitu. Almost at the commence- 
ment uf his earliest piose-work he advances, that " England had 
■' this Grace and Honour Trom Cod to be the first that should 
" set up a SlBiidard fur the recovery of lost Truth, and blovi the 
••firU Evannelick Trumpet to the Nalioni," &c. 0/ Re/ormalitm 
touching Church- DucipUnt in England: p. G. iio. 1041. He 
falls again into the aame track of Thought in the dedicatory A<1> 
dress of his Doel. and Due. qf Divorce \o the Parliament and 
the Aisembly of Divines; v^hero he pursues it ihrough a deduc- 
tion of historical examples : — " It would not be the first, or a^ 
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[ <lhough we mark not the method of his counsels^ 

I find are unworthy, fieliold now this vast City; a 

City of refuge, the mansion house of Liberty*, en- 

.," cond time, lince our ancient Druides, by whun this Iilind 
■' was ihe Calhedrall of Philosophy to France, left off their IV 
'" gan Rites, thit EngUnd hath had this Honour rouchaaft firont 
l-^** He»v'n to give out Reformation lo the world. Who was it 
" bul our English Conbtantini: that bapliz'd tha Roman Em- 
* piref Who but the Norlhambrian WlUibrode, and Wiai- 
" fride of Devon with their followera, were the first Apostles of 
I '"Germany? Whn but Alcuin and Wicklef our Countrymen 
" open'd (tie eyes uf Europe, the one in Art), the other in Reli- 
"gion? Let not England, forget her precedence of teaching 
" Nations how lo live." — Qnd Ed. I6t*. 

One of his Contemporaries treats such a supposition as chi- 

W ttierical, in a remarkable passage, the phraseology of tvhich 

.'leaves cause to conjecture that he hinted at Milton. " If I 

" (j^aid Algernon Si/dnei/) should be so much an Englishman, aa 

f *" 10 think the wilt ((/"God io have been more puriicular/i/ mealed 

■ our AnceHors, than lo any other Nation, and that all of them 

r, ** oaghi to learn from us, yet it would be difficult to decide many 

" questions that may arise." — Disc, concerning Government, ci. 



Wc should regret to think that either of these inltghtened, 

r ttedfast and hardy Assertory of ihtir Country's Liberty had at 

[any lime regarded the other with an unfriendly eye. — Milton 

fVcknuwIeges with distinguishing praise the services which 

Is^rfiify. among other " Patrons of the People," had rendered to 

uramoo Cause:— " Huiilochium, Picheringum, Striclan- 

F'dium, Sidnamtim, atque Sidneium (quod ego illtutTe nomen 

noUri» semper adhatiitc partibua lator) Moniacutium, Lau- 

renlium, summo ingenio ambos, optimisijue artibus expolitoaj 

alioi^que permultoseximiis meiiiis cives, partim senatorio jam- 

7 pridem munere, partim militari operi insignes."— Pr. W. II, 

f'SW. ed. 1738. 

' A City of rrfiige, the mansion-house of Liberty.] Cieero 
[ -vas in his recollection : — " quie una in oninibtis terrJi domus 
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com past and surrounded with his protection; the 
shop of warre hath not there more anvils and ham- 
mers waking, to fashion out the plates and iostra* 
ments of armed Justice in defence of beleaguer'd 
Truth ^ then there be pens and heads there, sitting 

" e&t Yirtulia, imperii, dignitatis." — Ik Orat. I, 1. *. -15. He 
(tylei Germany, Libertalit fere domicilium, in fai 



' T%e shop qf tvarre hutfi not tliere more anvih and hBmmen 
wa&ittg, tofusltion out the plates and imtrumerUs nf armed Juaiee 
in defence qf beleaguer'd 3>ui/i.J Thus Chaucer; Cant. Ttdet; 
V. 2121. 

" SoTii wol ben armed in an habergeon, 
" And in a bresl-plate, and in a gipon ; 
" And some wol haiie a pair ofplales large." 
On nhich Tynohitt observed, by a pair qf plala " armour for 
" the breait and back" was intended. There is not, however, 
■uflicient precision in this csplanation to insure a clear concep- 
tion of the Poet's meaning. It might be equally applied to tbtt 
ehain-armour or coat qf mail worn in battle by our Forefatherj. 
Modern Writers canFound them. A pasiiage in Samton Aga- 
nislct marks the diQ'erence : — 

" the hammer'd cuirau, 
" Chalybean temper'd steel, and frock of mail." 

V. 133. 
The Military had not yet thrown olT Armour altogether. 
CroiimeU's own Regimeni of Horse were Cuirassiers : of whom 
Whiteiock says — " being well arm'd within, by the satisfattion 
" uf their own Consciences, and w iihout, by good iron armt, 
" they would as one Man, stand firmiy, and charge desperately." 
MemoriaU; p. 12. ed. 1732. 

These Cuirassiers bore a principal part in winning the victory 
at Marston Moorj yet ihey with the other parliamentary forces. 
Men who possessed too much self-respect to allow Iheroielves lo 
be called eommon Soldiers, as if they were mere mercenaries, 
ftnd in consequence were siyled Privain, as Ludlow inrorma in, 
■flerward ftrlj so far from principle that they overturned the 
authoriiy of the Parliament, engrossed the powers of Govern- 
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Bytlieir studious lamps, musing, searching, revolv- 
ing new notions and idea's' wherewith to present, 
as with their homage and their fealty, the approach- 
ing Reformation : others as fast reading, trying all 
things, assenting to the force of Reason and con- 
Tincement. What could a man require more from 
s Nation so pliant and so prone to seek after Know- 
ledge. AV'hat wants there to such a towardly and 
pregnant soile, but wise and faithfull labourers, to 
make a knowing People, a Nation of Prophets, of 
Sages, and of Worthies. We reck'n more then 
five months yet to harvest; there need not be fire 
weeks, had we but eyes to lift up, the fields are 

ment and became the ofipvessors of tWir Cuontry. A memo* 
Table lesson ! 

" Inipius baec tara culla novalia miles babebUf 

" Barbarus has segelesf" 
' Revolving new notions and ideas,] These two words Boiir^- ' 
Aroie observes are commonly ined as if they were synonymous. 
He adds that Lacke anil even Itlshop Berkelejj has used ibem SO ; 
and then goes into some elaborate reasoning to show, bow we 
. may avoid this confusion of Language, if we conceived ideas to 
be particular in their nature, and general only in their applica- 
tion, and notioiu to be general in iheir nature, and particular 
only by their application; Philosophical Worki; I. 116. Bpo. 
HfulUfi edit. 

Milton, ever scrupulous in verbal accuracy, distJDguisbes 
tbem as having definite meanings. Idea which ought only lo 
signify something of which we can form an image in the mind, 
has by colloquial use now nearly lost its correct sense. For a 
detailed history of this word consult the Bishop of Worcester's 
IStitlingJleet'i) Answer lo Locke's Letter; p. 31. %vo. 1097, To 
which L add, that it is said Petrarch firsL introduced this word 
from Ariatotle into a mudern Language. 
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white already. "Where there is much desire ' 
learn, there of necessity will be much arguing, 
much writing, many opinions; for Opinion in good , 
men is but Knowledge in the making. Under 
these fantastic terrors of sect and schism, we wrong 
the earnest and zealous thirst after knowledge and 
understanding which GoD hath stirr'd up in this 
City. What some lament of, we rather should re- 
joyce at, should rather praise this pious forwardnes 
among men, to reassume the ill deputed care of 
their Religion into their own hands again. A little 
generous prudence, a little forbearance of one ano- 
ther, and som grain of charity might win all these 
diligences to joyn, and unite into one generall and 
brotherly search after Truth ; could we but forgoe 
this Prelaticall tradition^ of crowding free Con- 
sciences and Christian LiherLies into canons and 
precepts of men. I doubt not, if some great and 

• 7^u Prelaticall tradition — ] Tradition as wtli aa prela/icat 
)9 oseJ opprobriously. As in an Apology for Smeciynmuus : 
•• The invincible warriour Zeale shaking loosely lite slack reins 
" drives over ihe heada of Scarlet Prclati, and such as are inso- 
* leolio mainlaiae iradiiioju, bruslog their stifTe necks god er 
" his flaming wheels."— p. 23. 4/o. l6'i-2. After the Couucil 
of Trent had decreed that Tradiiioni wera of etjual authority 
with the Scripture, this word acfjuired an ill sound among Pro- 
teslan'.s. Hence it was that Ben Jonscn made Ananias, a zealous 
Idiniiter, say, 

" Ana, I hate Traditions .- 

" I da not truiit them— 7Vi. Peace, 
no. They are Popish, all." 

TheAlchemitti A.t. & 2. 
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wortliy stranger should come among us, wise to 
discern the mould and temper of a People, and 
how to govern it, observing the high hopes and 
aims, the diligent alacrity of our extended thoughts 
and reasonings in the piirsuanceof Truth and Free- 
dom, but that he would cry out as Pirrhus did, 
admiring the Roman docility and courage, if such 
were my Epiro(s^, I would not despair the greatest 
design that could be attempted to make a ChurcK 
or Kingdom happy. Yet these are the men cry'd 
out against lor schismaticks and sectaries ; as if, 
while the Temple of the Lord was building*, some 

' He toould cry out as Pirrfiua did, admiring the Roman doei' 
lity and courage, if audi were my Epirots, &c.] " Sed bello et 
*" pace, foils et domi, omnem in partem Romana \in\iK mm *e 
" approbavit : nee alia inagi<, quim Tarentinn victoria ostendit 
" populi Romani forlitudinem, aenatus sapiemiam, ducum mag- 
" nanimitatem. Quinam ill! fuerunt viri, cguos ab elephantis 
" primo prislio obtritoi accppimui? oranium vulnera in pec- 
*' tore ; (]>iidain hoiiibut auis immortui : omnium in manibni 
" en»s: et rellcliE in vuliibus roirife: et in ip£4 mort« ira vive- 
" bat Quod adeo Pyrrhus miratai est, ut dicerei, O qudm Ja- 
" cile erat orbif imperium ocaipnre, aui mild Romanis militibu$. 
" out me rege Roinanit!" — L/uciui Annltiu Flonts ; L I, c. 18. 

' While ikt Tempkoftke Lord wit building. &c.] We meet 
with the Kame liberal sentiment inculcated by the same scrip- 
tural metaphor in Sir William fValler's Vindication. •• Some 
" may be intilled Kpiacopians, some Presbyterians, and some 
■' Independents; and yet all be Israelites indeed, belonging to 
" the same election of Grace, and (as it is written of the Kova- 
" tian faction and the orlhodoxe Christians of that lime) they 
" may all jointly contribute Dialerials to the building up of our 
'■ Temple."— p. 228. 

There i* a marginal reference to Socrai. Hiit. I. 2. c. 30. I 



cutting, some squaring the marble, others hewing 
the cedars, there should be a sort of irrattonalt men 
who could not consider there must be many schisms 
and many dissections made in the quarry and in 
the timber, ere the house of GoD can be built. 
And when every stone is laid artfully together, it 
cannot be united into a continuity, it can but be 
contiguous in this world ; neither can every peece 
of the building be of one form ; nay, rather the per- 
fection consists in this, that out of many moderat 
varieties and brotherly dissimilitudes^ that are not 
vastly disproportionall arises the goodly and the 
gracefull symmetry that commends the whole pile 
and structure. Let us therefore be more consi- 
derat builders, more wise in spiriluall architecture, 
when great reformation is expected. For now the 
time seems come, wherein Moses the great Prophet 
may sit in Heav'n rejoycing to see that memorable 
and glorious wish of his fulfill'd, when not only our 
sev'nty Elders, but all the Lords People are become 
Prophets. No roarvell then though some men, 
and some good men too perhaps, but young ia 

do Dot find the place allu^iled to in that Chapter. Milton, how- 
ever, is very likely to have arailcd himaeir of some «uch paasage 
in the Ecclesiastical Historian, a part of whose narrative he faai 
before in this Oration used argumentattvely. 

1 Brotherly (lissinilitades — ] i. e. " a sort of family-like- 
" neu." A parody of Ovid'i conceit: 

— " Faciei non omnibas una, 
" Ncc divena tamen : ijualem decet esK sororunL." 

Met. IL 1*. 
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gooanesse, as Joshua then was, envy them^ They 
fret, and out of their own weaknes are in agony, 
lest these divisions and subdivisions will undoe us. 
The Adversarie again applauds, and waits the hour, 
when they have brancht themselves out, saith he, 
small anough into parties and partitions, then will 
be our time. Fool ! he sees not' the firm root, 
out of which we all grow, though into branches: 
nor will beware untill he see our small divided ma- 
oiples cutting through at every angle of his ill 
united and unweildy brigade. And that we are to 
hope better of all these supposed sects and schisms, 
and that we shall not need that solicitude, honest 
perhaps, though over timorous, of them that vex in 

' Siimt good Jtfifn— envy tlitm.'] Here envy means simply — 
i»r ill mil: So Bacon ; " The King having lasted nf the envy 
" of the People for bis imprisonment of Edward Plantagenet.'' 
Worki ; HI. 20. 4(0. 1765. And Burnet ; " He had the Legate! 
•• between him and the Envy or odium of it.'' — Hiit. ofBtforna- 
lioa; 1.59. /at. 1715. 

'' T^e AdvCTiarie again applauds, and wailt the how, vihm they 
have brancht tkeimelves tmi, saith he, imall anough into partiet 
and pitTtitioM, then Villi l/c our time. Fool ! he tees not, &c.] 
This Adversary was the Church of Rome; which placed iu 
main reliance on ihe numerous and discordant Secti into which 
(he Proleatanli; were aplit. It is remarked by Burnet. " that the 
"Papists insulted, upon this diTision among the Prolestants ; 
" and said, it was impassible it should be otherwise, till ail 
" returned, to come under one absolute obedience." — Hut, of 
tlie Reformation; part 3. f . 303. /o/. 1715. 

Pool! was tlieo a word of emphasis; but a less oilioui and 
unseemly appellaiion than it has since become. It was an ex- 
clamatory expression, and imitated from the Ni}<ri9j of llie 
Greek*. 
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this behalf, but shall laugh in the end, at those 
malicious appUuders of our differences, I hare 
these reasons to perswade me. 

First, when a City shall be as it were besieg'd 
and blockt about, her navigable river infested, in- 
rodes and incursions round, defiance and battel! 
oft rumor'd to be marching up ev'n to her walls 
and suburb trenches^; that then the People, or the 



' IFhen a Ciij/ shall be <u it were betie^^'d and block' t aboiu, her 
vaxiguble river ii{fested, inroads and incuniota round, defiance 
and batlell qft rumot'd to be marching up ev'n to her walU latd 
suburb trenches ;] By "suburb irenchet" he refers lo the line of 
communication which the Parliament had reeenily cauwH lo be 
Riflile round Lonilon and it< Suburbs- The recollection tba^ 
this passage is descriptive of the agiiation in London two years 
before; at the lime ChaiJcs drew his army from Oxford to pt>s- 
leis himself of ihe Capital and was foiled at Brentford ; heighten! 
its npirit. It was well understood, while the consternation this 
hostile movement must have occasioned was fresh in every one'a 
memory. The Poet's fine Sonnet "when Ihe Assault was ia- 
" tended to the City," was composed under this imminent ex- 
p«ctatioD of the royal forces sacking London. The Parliameni's 
Historiographer has recgrded with much animation, the CD- 
thutiasm of the Inhabitants in throwing up these works of cir-. 
cumvallatioo in ilie summer following tor the future lafe-guard 
of the Metropoli!! : " LoDdoo was then altogether unforli&et], no 
" Works were raised; nor could they, if ibeir Enemies (whtt 
" were then Masters of the field) had came upon them, have op- 
" posed any Walls, but such as old Sparia used for iheir Guard, 
''the hearts of courageous Ciiizens. But at that time London 
"began her large inlrenchmentt ; which aKOuijta*icd not oHefy, 
" the City but the V-'liole Suburbt vn every tide, coniatning 
" about twelve mita in circuit. Thai greal work was by many 
" hands coraplealstl Jn a short time, it being then a custome 
•■ every day to go out by thousands to digge, all Professions, 



greater part, more then at olher times, wholly 
tak'n tip with the study of highest and most impor- 
tant matters to be reform'd, should be disputing, 
reasoning, reading, inventing, discoursing, ev'n to 
a rarity, and admiration, things not before discourst 
or writt'n of, argues first a singular good will, con- 
tenledoesse and confidence in your prudent fore- 



Trades, antl Occup; 

iiiferiour Tradesni* 

Knights, and Larlics ihemselveii. Tor the 

other!!, resorted iluily to the Worki 



i;, taking their turnes; and not onely 
but Gendemen of tiie besit quality, 
nl of 
I but 
. carrying ihemsekei, Sjtadeg, Matroks, and 



i Sperlntc 



Other instruHitnts of digging, > 
iighlal ' 



that it 



pleasing 
idon, to see them going out in such order and 
ilh Drums beating before them ; and put IITe into 
ping people (being taken for an happy Omen) that, 
w a c"ndition, ihey seemed not to despaire.'' — T/ie 
Hiitory of the Parliament of England ; p. 214-. edil. 1SI2. 

What Milton proceeds to observe of ihe reasonmg, reading, 
inventing, dhcouriing. thingt not h^ore diKOWtt or wrilt'u of, 
I apprehend to hare been a coniplimenlary allusion to the regu- 
lar conferences just set on fool of Persons attached to ihe pursuit 
of experimental, or, as it was then called, the new Philosophy. 
" We did [says Dr, IVallis] by agreement, divers of us, meet 
" weekly in London, on a certain day, to treat and discourse of 

"such afTairs Our business was, precluding matrers of 

" Theology and State-affiir", to discourse and consider of Phi- 
" losophical inquiries, and such as related ihereunio; as Phy- 
" sick. Anatomy, Geometry, Astronomy, Nivigaiioo, Sinlitki, 
<■ Magneiiki, Chymicks, Mechanicks. and natural hx|>eri. 
" roenis," .See Dr. WaUii't accouru qffome Patsagea of his own 
Life, in the Publisher's Appendix to his Preface to Peter Lang- 
lajft Chronicle : Cl.XI. fitc. H'orh of T. lleame : HI. ISIO. 

This astoctaiion fur the promotion of physiological and scien- 
tlfic enqujrica was the germ whence the Royal Society spraiKf. 
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sight, and safe government. Lords and Commont 
and from thence derives it self to a gallant bravery 
and well grounded contempt of their enemies, as if 
there were no small number of as great spiriu 
among us, as his was, who when Kome was ntgb 
besieg'd by Hanibal, being in the City, bought that 
peece of ground at no cheap rate, whereon Hani- 
bal himself encampt his own regiment'. Next, it is 
a lively and cherfull presage of our happy successe 
and victory. For as in a Body, when the blood is 
fresh, the spirits pure and vigorous, not only to 
vital, but to ratlonall faculties, and those in the 
acutest, and the pertest operations of wit and sut- 
tlety', it argues in what good plight and constita- 
tion the Body is ; so when the cherfulnesse of the 
People is so sprightly up, as that it has, not only 
wherewith to guard well its own freedom and 

' Who when Home v:as nigh baUa'd by Hanibal, being in ihi 
City, bought that piece of ground at no cheap rate, whereon Hani- 
bal himu(f encampt hit own regiment.] " MJnuere ctjam (peiti 
" ejus et alia;, parva magnaiiue, re» : magna ilia, quod, tjuum 
" ipse ad mtenia urbis Romx armaius sederet, milites Eub TexiU 
" lis in sup piemen turn Hispaniffi profectoa audivii : pana auiem, 
" (juod per cos dies eum forte agrum, in quo ipae caiira kaberel, 
" venisie, nihil ob id deminuto preiio, cogoitura ex quodam cap- 
" wo est. Id vero adeo suptrbum attjue indignum visum, ejai 
" soli, quod ipse bello captum possideret, haberetque, iovenium 
" Romie emptovem ; ut, entemplo Tocatu praeconc, tabernat ar- 
" genlBtiaa, qu£ circa forum Rumaouin [uiic essent, jusaerit 
" venire."— Lid. Hist. XXVI. 11. 

' PeiUtl operat ions qf wit and tulllety.] i.e. " livelietl ope* 
" ration*, &c. :" 

*" Ttip iiiepert FaiTies and ibe dapper 2ivet,"—Comtu. 
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lalety, but to spare, and to bestow upon the so- 
.lidest and sublimest points of controversie, and new 
li^invention, it betok'ns us not degenerated, nor 
I drooping to a fatall decay, but casting off the old 
r-and wriiicl'd skin of Corruption to outlive tliese 
ifpangs, and wax }'oung again^ entiing tlie glorious 

' Casting off the old and virincTd skin qf Corruption to outlive 
Vl^epanga, and wax yowi^ again.\ A classical meiaphor: 
" AnguibuK exuilur lenui cum pelle TetusUs," 
! I bave read in some Roman Poet. Milton probably 
he lliought from some Writer who has explained, why 
h'tmong the Antients a Serpent was symbolical nf ihe medical 
Science ; which had, we may conjecture, iti origin from the 
Tutgar error, that the annual process of changing their alougli 
endued these animals with renovated vigour. He might re- 
member Macrobitis: " Ideo ergo simulacris eorum juoguniur 
" tigurie draconum ; qoia pr«istant ut humana corpora velut in- 
" firmitaiis pelle deposila, ad priitinum revirescunt vigorero, nt 
" virescunt dracones pev annoa singulos pelle senectutis exma, 
" propterea el ad ipsum solem species draconij refertut." Sa- 
turn. I. 20. Though he was hardly unmindful of Virgil't com- 
[ parison of P^rrhut and his newly burnished armour to a Snake 
f fresh in his vernal rejuvenescence. {Mn. 11. 47 1. &,c.) 

t be left to opinion, since 1 am not prepared with an 
[ example of the word, iu the sense 1 sugge«I, to coDfirm my pir- 
(•raasion, that where Hamlei in his Soliloquy gays, " Wlieu we 
" have shuffled off this mortal eoH," i. e. envelope, wrapper, the 
^dramatic Bard had in his mind a metaphor nearly allied to Mii.- 
a turn of thought of the «ame tenour as another in tha 
|. Mtrchmtt qf Venice — 

" while this muddy vesture of decay 
" Doth grossly doge it in," 

A. 5. S. I. 
What ii the meaning of coi/, if my suggestion be not allowed? 
B I.ct those who dislike this interpretation supply one more appo- 
M 2 
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waies of Troth and prosperous Vertue destin'd to ' 
become great and honourable in these latter ages. 
Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant 
Nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, 
and shaking her invincible locks: Methinks 1 see 
her as an Eagle muing her mighty youth, and 
kindling her undazl'd eyes' at the full midday 
beam ; purging and unsealing her long abused 

site before tliey dissent from it. None but a perfunctory BeaJer 
will subscribe lo Warbartrm't glo«s — " turmoil, busilt." 

Since writing this the succeeding passage has fallen in my 
vay : " the body of Prince Arthur i.i taid to hare lieen well 
" coiled and well cered, and eon»enieiitly dressed wiih spices." 
—See Miscellaneous Pieces at the end of Leiand't Calleetanta, 
V, 5- p. 374. 2d edit, as quoted in Archamlogia ; 111. 401. 

This is alt but decisive that my conjecture is well-grounded. 

' Mctkinkt I see her at an Eagle viuing Aer mighty youth, 
and kindling her undazl'd eyct. &c.} Warbunon did not 



refuse lotneiii 
did paich> which he had 
others. A conspicuous ins 
" Cause* of Prodigies, &c.' 
ragraph of that Tract, an e 
■' Melhinks (says he) I se. 
" ing her immortal youth, 
" the unobstructed beams < 



ei a spleD- 
ilentty taken from the looms of 
ice occurs in his " Inquiry into ibe 
'hen passing, in the concluding pa- 
.gium on the University of Oxford. 
er, likt.' the mighty Eagle, reaew- 
id purging her opening sight, at 
our benign meridian sun; which 
" some pretend to say had been dazzled and abused by an ■■»• 
" glorions pestileoiial meteor; while the ill-affected binis of 
" night would, with their enrious hootings, prognosticate & 
" lenglh of darkness and decay." — Tract! hi/ Watbunaa, Sfc. p. 
140. Svo. 17S9. 

The first glance coDviuces us that this passage was fashioned 
tipon the text above. 

In the tierce dispute betneen Bishop Lovitfi, and (he Authour 
of the Divine Legation of iWowi demonstrated, which, to con- 
fess the plain truth, mu<ii huvu been carried on more to tbe 
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light at the fountain it self of heav'oly radiance; 



1 lo ihe edification of the by-alandors, Lomth 

uteneil on this flourish of h'n Antagonist's pen, an[l treats it ai 

oihing short of bombast. He thus roughly addresses him : — 

I " YoQ no nnoner touched upon the subject, ihan you look fire 

" at the brigbt idea : rapt in the spirit of projihetic enthusiasm, 

" your Musa pedestrit immediately got on horseback, and 

"mnunted on ber Pegasus away she went in this high prancing 

"style: 

" Majorque videri 
" Nee mortate sonans," 
Lelier to the It. R. Author of the Divine Legation (tf 
Motes; p.m. %vo. 1766. 3d edit. 
Lowih then proceeds to cite the quotation I have made from 
Warburton, and in order to exhibit it with a burlesque air he has 
I disingenuously printed it, so as to ^ive the appearance of hit 
I opponent alTecting the inflation of blank verse : 

•' Tant de tiel entre-t-il dans I'ame des Devots-" 

The Bishop of Gloucester might have indulged in one of hi 

I biting sarcasms by informing the Writer of the celebraied Pre- 

i Hebrew Poesy that the Authour of Paradise Lost 

I was his pattern, nbo was himself iiidebied to Pindar for the 

L sriginal of this impressive imagery. Akenside has likewise inii- 

I ttted the self-same passage in his fine Ode on Lyric Poetry. 

On ihis trickery in ihe letter- press, Warburion must have 

preserved a discreet silence, since he had himself employed the 

typographical perversion lu excite a smile at the elevated 

f tnd tneasured diction in which the Characteristics were com- 

hposed. See Note on D. 138. B. IV. of the Dunciad. Pope's 

could not have laid claim to orig-injiiily 

3 this detractive device, That merit or demerit beltfpgi to 

lishop Berkeley, who had made u<e of this identical disguise 

ilh ihe same design of depreciating Sluiftesbujy's high and rhe- 

niical strain of expression: iecAlciphron ; 1. 315. 8ro. 17S2, 

The artifice was un wort hj^nhese eminent men; but alas! 

^hon few embroiled in Controffriy can preserve temper or fair- 



nling ! 
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\i^hile the whole noise of timorous and flocking 
birds, with those also that love the twilight, flutter 
about, amaz'd at what she means, and in their 
envious gabble would prognosticat a year of sects 
and schisms^ 

. * Purging and unsealing her long abused sighi ai the fountain 
itaeff of heavnly radiance ; while the whole noise qf timorous 
and flocking birds, with those also that love the twilight, flutter 
about, amazed at what she means, and in their envious gabble 
would prognosticat a year of sects and schisms."] In the narratiTe 
of St. Paul's Conversion, it is recorded, that '' there fell from 
" his eyes as it had been scales, and he received sight forth- 
" with/' Acts; ch. 9. 9. 18. — It has been tboaght that the 
touches of Milton's hand are visible in the Preface lo £. PAi« 
lippa^s Theatrum Poetarum, }Qmo. 1675; the following passage is. 
perhaps some confirmation of this opinion : '' the scales and 
** dross of his barbarity ptn^mg off by_^degrees." p. 11. 

Emendatory Criticism is always perilous. Had not unsealing 
been authorized, and perhaps suggested, by this scriptural U8e» 
would it not have looked lil^e a specious conjecture, that it was 
a misprint for unsealing T a word current in a similar sense 
among the writers of that age. And with the greater semblance 
of probability, since muing, another term in Falconry, imme- 
diately precedes it. To this reading the quotations that follow 
would have given a considerable degree of plausibility. 

" Are your Eyes yet unseaVd f* 

Ben Jonson; Works; p. 240. foL 1692* 

that is, unclosed. And Shakespeare; Ant* and Clecp. A,S. S.1 1. 

" But when we in our viciousness grow hard, 
" (O misery on't !) the wise Gods seal our eyes,*^ 



it 

tt 



A noise of Musicians anciently signified a concert or company 
of them'* — (See the Variorum Shakspeare; IX. 74. ed. 1793.) 

Our Authour employs the phrase whole noise with much the 

same import as Horace's 

** Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus.'' 
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What should ye doe then ? should ye snppresse 
' all this flowry crop of Knowledge and new light 
I sprung up and yet springing daily in this City? ■ 
I should ye set an Oligarchy of twenty ingrossers over 
' it, to bring a famin upon our minds again, when 
I we shall know nothing but what is measur'd to us 
I by their bushel*? Beleeve it, Lords and Com- 



I I must not forget, that in this flight of Eloqucnci 
r kept in view a Simile in Pindar's second Olym]>iad: 



\ HArrAflESIA KOPAKESnr 

I AKPANTA TAPNEON 

I ilOS nPOE OPNJXA 0EION- 

p. 60. ed. Benedict. IfiQO. 

( The Scholiast interprets the Greciai 

f his Detractor Sachylides under this 



/j^laifpaaii' 
Sapiens est ijui multa no- 
Tit Daturs solertia. Qui au- 
tem disciplina usi sunt vehe- 
raentes garni Htatc, velut 
corri, iniia clamant adrer- 
sua avem Oivinam. 

Bard to have cliaraclcrized 



illtude. 



' IVhen vie shall know nothing but tvhal w meaniT'd to vs by tkt 

f huihei.] There is a strenuous passage lo the same purport 

dress to Cromwell. " Tum si tiber^ philoiaphi 

perniiseris, (|Uic habent, sine magistelli cujuspt 



ilenti- 



ucen) proferre : 
itidoctDrum semper sive censura, 
laimi, eive ^uperstitii aliorum in- 
io maduto metielur, su6rjue arbitrio 



i>eque fal- 



K, suo periculo in 
■■ Veritas effloruerit ; ncc si 
" sive invidia, sive tenuitas 
" venta, omaeaique scienlium , 
" nobis impertiverit. Postreiiio si ipse nequc 
" sum, quicquid id est, audire metueris : eos aotem minimi om- 
" niura audieris, qui seae liberasesse non creduni, oisi aliis esse 
"liberig, per ip«os non liceat; nee stud iosius aul violentius quic- 
■* qiiain Bgum, qudm ut fratrum non cnrporibus modo sed con- 
" scientiis quoque vincula injicianl ; pessini4inque omniuni ly- 
"rannidem, vel pravarum consuetodinum vel opintonuni luarum 
" & in rempublicam &. iii ecclesiam inJucant, lu ab eotum 
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mons ! they who counsell ye to such a suppressing, 
doe as good as bid ye suppresse your selves ; and I 
will soon shew how. / If it be desir'd to know the 
immediat cause of all this free writing and free 
speaking, there cannot be assign'd a truer then 
your own mild, and free, and human government ; 
it is the Liberty, Lords and Commons 1 which your 
own valorous and happy counsels have purchast us; 
^ Liberty which is the nurse of all great wits'j)this is 
that which hath rarify'd and enlightnM our spirits 
like the influence of Heav*n ; this is that which hath 
enfranchised, enlarg'd and lifted up our apprehen- 
sions degrees above themselves. Ye cannot make 
us now Jesse capable, lesse knowing, lesse eagarly 

" parte semper steteris^ qui non soam tantominodo MCtam aut 
" factiorem, sed omoes asqu^ civen, sequali jare liberos ease in 



9* 



civitate arbitrantur oportere. Hiec sicut satis Libertas non 
*' est, quae quidem d magistratibus exbiberi potest, is mibi am- 
'' bitionis atque turbarum, quam Libertatis iogenuae stadiosior 
" videtur; praesertim cum agitatus tot factionibus populus, ut 
** post tempestatem, ci^m fluctus nondum resederoDt» statom il* 
** lum rerum optabilem atque perfectum« ipse noo admittat."— 
Pr. W. II. 347. ed. 1738. 

The whole sirain of this address is excellent^ as well for its 
matter as its style, and of itself decisive that be never bent a 
courtier's knee to the Protector, as Johnson more than insi* 
nuated. 

^ Liberty which is the nurse qfall great wits ; &c.] Literally 
from Longinus : '« 0PE*AI rs yoLpf ^a-iv, ixanj ra fpomniara 
" twv MErAAO*PONnN ij EAET0EPIA, xau BtBkgiffeu xau 
** au,a ituf^Eiv ro Kp^bv^uov Trj$ ifpos aXkrjXovs spiSos xoi nif 
" vepi ra '^pwreia. ^iXorifwo; ." — TUpi TTOT2 ; p. 1 44. 4<o. 
1722. Pearcc, 
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pursuing of the Truth, unlesse ye first make your 
selves, that made us so, lesse the lovers, lesse the 
founders of our true Liberty. We can grow igno- 
rant again, brutish, formal), and slavish, as ye 
found usj but you then must first become that 
which ye cannot be, oppressive, arbitrary, and ty- 
rannous, as they were from whom ye have free'd 
us. That our hearts are now more capacious, our 
thoughts more erected to the search and expecta- 
tion of greatest and exactesl things^, is the issue of 
your owiie Vertu propagated in us ; ye cannot sup- 
presse that, unlesse ye reinforce an abrogated and 
mercilesse law, that Fathers may dispatch at will 
their own Children. And who shall then stick 
closest to ye, and excite others ? not he who takes 



4 



ihe search and tipectalion qf 
Erected u elevated, animated, 
ipDsuit, ercn'/que." 



' Our thoughts mart erected 
greatest and exactest things.'] 
elated. "Tali otaiione gt 
—Tacit. Hist. IV. li. 

So in the Memoirs of Sir John Berkley, "what wiih ibe encou- 
" raging nieEsagea which his Majesty hud from the Prebbyierian 
" Party and ihe City of London, his Majesty seemed very muth 
" erected." — Masereis select Tracts relating to the Civil Wars, 
Ifc, p. 368. 1815. Did ii require support, these examples of 
erected might be brought in aid of Mr. Home Tookc's happy 
derivation of alert from trigere. The gradations of which cor- 
ruption are mnst ingeniously and undeniably traced out iu the 
Diversions qf Purley. II. 2*. To arrive ai this Etymology wai 
B proceu in nhich there are few Philologers who wuuld not 
have despaired of success. 

Exact a also afterlhe Latin, and signifies perfect. We have 
had before in this Speech — " that your Order may be exact and 
" not deficient." It is in this ien<e thai Pliilippa in the Tlieatrun 
Pociarum called hia Uncle, "the cxaclcst of Heroic Poets. 



up armes for Cote and Conduct, and his four nobles 
of DanegelL^ Although I dispraise not the defence 

' Not he vjho takca up amies for Cole and Conduct, and hit four 
nobia qf Danegelt.] Tbe raising of pecuniary aids by CoDDly 
BiseismenU under the pretext of clothing new levies of Men, 
U)d for conducling and subsisting ihem on the march till they 
bad joined tbe Corps lo which they were attached, was one of 
the dormant exacliuns which Charlet revi?ed a short time after 
Ilia accession; as be did Ship-nioney and com mutations for 
Knighibood ; and as he issueil Privy Seals for extortions under 
the name of Benevolences. We learo from Clarendon, (hat Peti. 
lions were presented lo ihe Long Parliament, soon after it met 
" against Lords Lieutenants of Counties, and their Depaty- 
•' Lieutenants for having levied money upon the country, fo» 
"conducting and c/oiAing of soldiers." — Hist, qf the Rebellioni 
1. 279. Ero. 

And that Conduct imports what I have just suggested, tbe 
succeeding extract from the Northumberland Household Book 
clearly estahlishea; " Here begyn the ordure how the per- 
" (ones shall be ordured and rayted for their condeth money, 
" which shall goe forwar'les with my Lord to the warre at any 
" lyroe that the Kynge co'mandeth his Lordship from the places 
" Ihey come froo to the place where my Lord ahall abide." 
See the Aruiquarian Repertory; IV. 351. 1809. 

We learn from Puttenham, that Conduct came early into uur 
language: " Ye have also ibis worde Conduict, a French word, 
" but well allowed of vs, and long »itice vsuall, it xoandes 
** somewhat more than this word (leading) for it is applied onely 
" to the leading of a Captaiiie, and not as a little boy shoulde 
" leade a blinde man, therefore more proper to the case when 
" he aaide, conduict of whole armies." — The Arte <^ Englith 
Poeaie; p. 122. edit. IBEI. 

The military adventurers, like SirlohnHawkeviond [Moranft 
" riiBL and Anii(j. of Kasex;" IL 'JSS), who in the 13th and 



IGih c 



Luries hired out their bandi of followers to the difierent 
Staie« of Italy, must, I imagine, have derived their name of 
Condottieri, frnni the lanie root. 
Kai. Bacon aflbrds all the further informalion that is reijui^ite 
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Pof jnst immunities, yet love my peace better, if 
\ that were all. ( Give me tUe Liberty to know, to . 

utter, and to argue freely according to Conscience, 

above all Liberties. 

for duly comprehending the allusion to thia antiquated and an- 
constitution a! mode of Taxation : " All plunder or npail com- 
*■ mitted by the Soldiers in the Coaduci was to be satisGed by the 
1* Conducior or Commander that received ihtir Pay, or Charge) 
" for their Conduct. And although the Charges fur Conduct had 
" formerly de facto been defrayed someiimea by the County by 
"virtue of Cumraisaions that issued forth, both for the raising 
■ ami conducting of them ; yet this wa^ no rule, nor did Ed- 
" ward the Third claim any such duty, but disclaimed it; and 
•• ordained by Act of Parliament, That both the Pay and Con- 
duct-money should be disbursed by the King, from the time of 
■* their departure from their several Counliea,'' — Dlacourte of the 
fiOut and Government qf England; part 2. p. 59. fol. Bo/iun'a 

edit. 

Danegelt was a Tax assessed on every Hide or Plow-land 
Uroughout England, to equip and maintain a naval force, able 
fO keep the British Seas and tales secure from the Danes. Too 
lucrative to expire with the occasion, the irregular practice af- 
terward in early periods of iasuing Writs to levy Ship-Money 
by colour of the regal Prerogative grew out of this ancient im- 
position. When Charles atiempted to raise money under these 
Writs, the Counsel on the part of ihe Crown in Hampden't 
Case relied on it aa a precedent : the Solicitor General {Littleton) 
sagely and seriuusly arguing, that " after the Conquest, Dane- 
" gelt h supposed to be released by the Conqueror, because lie 

dreamed he mio the Devil dancing upon the Danegelt ; but the 
•• Black Book saith it was paid in the Conquerors tnae."—Slate 
m. 031. Sso. edit. 

Would that tlie Tax-masters of modern times were as eaaily 
conscience-struck as the Norraaii Invader ! 

It was therefore to the recent opposition to the payment of 
Ship-Money that Milton adverted by the mnitiou of this obso- 
lete but analogous burden on the Land-Owners — Danegelt. 
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What would be best advis'd then, if it be foand " 
so liurifull and so unequall to suppresse opinions 
for the newnes, or the unsutablenes to a customary 
acceptance, wiil not be my task to sayj I only 
shall repeat what I have learnt from one of your 
own honourable number, a right nobte and pious 
Lord, who had lie not sacrific'd his life and for- 
tunes to the Church and Commonwealth, we had 
not now mist and bewayi'd a worthy and un- 
doubted patron of this argument'. Ye know him, 
I am sure; yet I for honours sake, and may it be 
eternall to him, shall name him, the Lord Brook. » 
He, writing of Episcopacy, and by the way treat- 
ing of sects and schisms, left ye his vote, or rather 
now the last words of bis dying charge', which I 



* Palron qf this argumenl.'] Aa Adeoeau, In the signi6cation of 
Palrotuii; ai in the opening paragraph uf the Dialogue on Ora- 
piurt which is aicribeil to Tacitut: " horum auteni lemporum 
" ii\ten'i, caussidici, el advocati, et paironi, et iguidvis poiuit, 
*' c|>idm oraiores vocaniur." And accordingly our Aothour; 
" turn quidem in illo viro, vel rucuodiaoi vet cansiantiaiD aemo 
" deitideiel, non patronum, nan amicum, vel idoneum, magit et 
'' intrepidum, vt:l dijieriionem atium quiMjuam sibi optet." | 
^uote lhe<e Kiitences because Mr. Hnylry in tranilsting the last 
of them erroneoui'ly rendered ;)a(ronB(H, aPalroa; conctiviag, 
I conclude, that it oughl to be mrerpreied in the acceptation 
that woid now bears among us, and not an Advocate or Pleader 
of CauMs in Courtt o/Jialice, which was Bradshiiwe't profeasion, 
whom Milton i« comaiending. See Fr. ff. II. 337. cd. nS8. 
It is far from unfrequent in tbii Latin import with our W/iten 
of that age. 

' Hii TOte, or rather now the lasi words of hii dying chargt-l 
" Hia fervent Kith, or aspiration :" " Nee Vespasiaao adveisdi 
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know w'll! ever be of dear and honour'd regard with 
ye, so full of meeknes and lireathiitg cliarity, lliat 
next to his last testament, who bequeath'd love 
and peace lo his Disciples, I cannot call to mind 
where I have read or heard words more mild and 
peaceful!. He there exhorts us to hear with pa- 
tience and humility those, however they be mis- 
call'd, that desire to live purely, in such a use of 
Gods Ordinances, as the best guidance of their 
Conscience gives them, and to toleral them, though 
in some disconformily lo our selves. The Book it 
self will tell us more at large^ being publisht to the 

" Galbam cotum, aut animus."— Tacit. Ifist. I. I. 3. 10. Jamet 
nouclt JnliileJ an aJulaiury copy of Vcrseg, "The To/e, era 
" Poem Royal, presented lo his Majesty for a New-year's Gifi ; 
" by way of Discourse, 'nvixl the Poet anJ his Muse ; 16+1 ." 
And itie wori) occurs nitb thii aucejjtiitiuii Ju Ben Jonioii, and 
Jd Beaumont and Ftcwker. 

• The Book it self will tell us more at Iarge-~1 This work wn 
intitled " a Discourse opening the nature of that Epiicopacie, 
" which 13 exercised in England. By the Rigbl Honourable 
" Robert Lord Brooke: ito. 16H. Lond." 

Milton naa happy to commentoraie in his pagei the virtues 
Df a Nobleman who had lain down liia life fur the public Cauie; 
Bnd who was [says the Hiaiorian of the Civil War) " a Man as 
'*• miieh lamented by the Parliament as any that ever fell on 
" that side, and as much honoured for bii Piety, Valour, and 
" Fidelity," — Miy; IHit. of the Parliament: p. 210. 4ro. 

The seotimenia tivuurable (o religious Liberty which gave 
pariicalar occasion for this high-wrouglit panegyric are to be 
[ "found in the second Secttun, Chapters six and seven. In I6dl, 
'■nolher Edition of Lord Brouke's tract was published in duo- 
mo, without the ntme of the Authour, and the Dedication 
■ lo the Parliamtiit omilied,— Horace Walpolt, who I au^pea not 
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world, and dedicated to the Pariameot by him who 
both lor his hfe and for his death deserves, that 
what advice he left be not laid by without perusall. 
And now the time in special! is, by priviledge 
to write and speak what may help to the furder 
discussing of matters in agitation. The Temple of 
Janus, with his two controversal faces, might now 
not unsignificantly be set opeQ^ And though all 



to hare kcq either Edition, remarks oftheee animadTenioiu on 
Episcopacy, that " Antony Wood say* his Lordship was assiXed 
" therein by some Puritanical Ministers. Miiton, a better 
"judge, commends it for breathing llie spirit of Toleration — 
" which was not the spirit of the Puritans," — Lord Oiford't 
JVorkt. I. 358. If by I'uritaus Mr. IValpolc meant the Pre»by- 
terian Per^^uasion, be was correct. Cromwell and the Inde- 
pendents allowed a perfect freedom as to religioui opinioni. 

There is an original Forlrait of Lord Brooke, in Warwick 
Castle. 

' And noui the time in speciall, is by priviledga to write sod 
apeak tclial may help to the furder diseuuing qf matten in agitation. 
The Temple of Janun, with his two controvenal facet, might 
now not tinaigitijicantlg be set open.] Hej/lyi, speaking of the 
censure passed by ihe House of Commons on Moiintague'M work, 
for its leaning toward Popery, says thai " ihis gave great ani- 



ould " nut lose the op* 
(when the Pre** it open to oil 
00 ks against him." — I4f« nf 



" (nation to the opposite Party ;' 
" portunity of a Farlianieni'lim 
" comcTi) for publishing iheir 
Laud: p. lii.fol. 1671. 

" His two contracertal faces 
Milton by controversal, 1 

dulged in one ofhi^i conceits.^! t is worthy of remark, thi 
ban has raised a serious doubt, whether there e»er was in 
" Temple of Janus" at Rome. Tht accomplished Historia 
poses the PoriH triwnphalis to have been what, throogh the ob- 
fcnrity of the iaterveniDg distance of Lime, Scbolus hate mi* 



Jani bifroMit imago, 
I afraid, at ibe same timi 



Bui 



Gib. 



ip. 
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i windes of doctrin were let loose to play upon 
the eartli, so Truth be in the field, we do injuri- 
ously by Licencing and prohibiting to misdoubt her 
strength. Let her and Falshood grapple; who 
ever knew Truth put to the wors, in a free and 
open encounter? Her confuting is the best and 
surest suppressing. He who hears what praying 
there is for light and clearer Knowledge to be sent 
down among us, would think of other matters to 
be constituted beyond the discipline of Geneva, 
fram'd and fabric't already to our hands. Yet 
when the new light which we beg for shines in 
upon us, there be who envy, and oppose, if it come 
not first in at their casements. What a collusion 
is this, whenas we are exhorted by the wise Man to 



taken for a Temple 


The reaioni which he a^tigns to show that 


thU is a vulgar ern 


r, carry, it muit be allowed, a considerable 


degree of weight. 


After a luminous statement of objeciiuns to 


Ihe received opinio 


n, he pi-oceedi. "Je connois irop le danger 


•' des proposiiiom 


exclusives, pour assurer que TexpreMion 


•■ Temple de Janus, 


n'esl point en u«ge parmi !es ecrivainsde* 


"boo^siSclea; ma 


s Je vois que Tile Live, Horace, Suetone et 



'■ Ptin^, le iJesignent toujours par la denomination simple et 
" propre de Janus (ieminus, ou de Janua Quirini, ou Quirinui. 
" Virgile, qui decrit loUJ les anciens usages avec le feu d'un 
" poeie, el la pred'iion d'uii antiquaire, a iiilruduit parmi aos 
•' Laiioacette ancieniie institation. 11 n'y employe jiimajs la 
" taot timiile, dans le lemiqu'il decrit ces portes de la guerre. 
•■ {S.m\A,\il.m^.)"—M^»ce!l. Works. II. 3'J2. Mo. The solu- 
tion this Auihour gives to the meaning of Suma't inititntioD 
— that the galea of Janus wire to be kept iipta during War, 
find to be closed iu lime of Peace, is, if not abaulutely cou' 
vincing, &t least ingenious and extremely plausible. A. IL 396. 
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use diligence, to seek for Wisdom asforhidd'n trea- 
sures early and late, that another Order shall enjoyn 
us to know nothing but by statute? Wlien a man 
bath bin labouring the hardest labour in the deep 
mines of Knowledge, hath furnisbt out his findings 
in all their equipage, drawn forlh his reasons as it 
were a baltell raung'd, scatter'd and defeated alt 
objections in his way, calls out his adversary into 
the plain, offers him the advantage of wind and sun, 
if he please, only that he may try the matter by 
dint of argument ; for iiis opponents then to sculk, 
to lay ambushments, to keep a narrow bridge of 
Licencing where the challenger should passe*, 
though it be valour anough in souldiership, is but 
weaknes and cowardise in the wars of Truth. For 
who Knows not that ITrutU is strong next to the 

* The advantage of winJ and sun — narrow bridge of Licensing 
where the challenge)' should passe, &c.J On the morning of ihe 
Battle of Lutzen, Gmlavus Adolphus thanktKl Gop that he had 
both Wind and Sun to favour him. But Milton owed this train 
of imagery to the lasting impression made on his warm fdncy 
by his youthful reading in the Romances of Knight Errantry. 
Thus, in the Ckrmide of the Cid: " The judges plared then 
" fairly, each in hii place, so that neither should have the mn tn 
" Alt et/es." {p. II. tto. 1808.} Where a Note by Mr. Souihey, 
on PaTiieioalct el sol, informs as, thai " Tlie phru^e is remarit- 
*■ able, and may best be rendered by explaining it. Many 
" battles, in what the Spaniards call the days of the Siield and 
*' Lance have been lost because the conquer'd army had their 
" faces toward ihe Sua. Equally without fnvour distributed 
" to them the Sun, u the way which Antony Munday expreues 
•' this," 

Arioito notet particularly the narrowaeu qf the Bridge built 
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f Almighty? she needs no policies, nor stratagems,, 
I nor licencings to make her victorious, those are the 1 
shifts and the defences that Error uses against her , 
power ; give her but room, and do not bind her 
when Rhe sleeps, for then she speaks not true, as the 
old Profeiis did, who spake Oracles only when he 
was caught and bound ^ but then ralher she turns 



by RcKlomoote; bb description of which 1 will give iallairing- 
lon't version. 
" But roakea a Bridge where Men to row are woni, 
" And though the same were strong, and of great length, 
" Yet might (tuo hone) hardly meet a front, 
" Nor had the sides a raile or any strength, 
" Who comes this way he nieaneK shall bide a bront, 
" Excepl he have both corage good and strength, 
" For with the armes of all that this way come, 
" lie means to bewtifie faire Ishel's toume." 

Orl. Fur. b. 29. «- 37. fol. 1607. 

' Proteus — tpake Lraclei only mhen he was caught and bound, 

fcc] We now know from hiniwlf. that in the desultory and 

multifarious studies of his early years, Warbtirion was a diligent 

reader of the publications which appeared durina; the period of 

civil War. His curiosity led him in course to an eager pe- 

' rusal of Milton's prose Writing?; and this passage in my lest 

Bvidenlly hung on his mind when later in life he said of ArU- 

\ tolle, — " By bis Categories, he not only conquered Nainre, but 

" kept her in tenfold chains: Koi, as Dulness kept the Muses 

' in the Duneiad, to silence them ; but as Aristwus held Pro- 

" lens in Virgil, to deliver Oracles." See his Note on v. 653, qf 

I Pope's Essay an Criticism. The Bishop's strong expretsiiin 

" the Hail-mark of Orthodosy" was but a concentration of a 

I former senience in this Speech ; " we must not ihi. to make 

staple commodity of all the Knowlege in the Ian. , to mark 

nd licence ii like our bronil cloth and wool packn. " And it is 

an appositu exaoiple of the Uelinition he has himself given uf 

N 
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herself into all shapes, except her own, and per- 
haps tunes her voice according to the time, as Mi' 



n DRing strong metaphoric 
ions." Divine Legatiim of 
conies nearer to ibe Uath 
r Pope's Definition. 
:s of Prodigies snd Mira- 
itions 1 have pointed out, 
ioD of the iofluences of 



Wit, which fac thoaght " to consist i 
" images in uncommon yet apt allua 
Moset: B. 4. S. 4. — Perhaps this 
than either Dryden'a, or Addison's, e 
In his " Enquiry into the Causi 
cles," beside other palpable ijiiiti 
he embraced our Authour's opin 
Climate on Genius; and in the Preface to his Edition of 
Skakspeare, we can readily track impressions which the piece 
in our hand had left on his recollection. But If nrterton caught 
from it something still belter than particular turns of thought, at 
its nervous and masterly strain of expression. He who re- 
nembers his manly Dedication of the Divine Legation of Moiti 
to the Free-thinkers, will readily agree that it was impreg- 
nated by Milton's spirit ; and that in its complexion it 
bears an indisputable resemblance to the principles of the 
Areopagitica. For the Bishop of Gloucester'i attestations to 
the justice and importance of allowing the widest scope to Dis- 
cussion are of a description the most enlarged and liberal. 
With a full and just confidence in his own qualificatioos arid in 
the competency of Truth to maintain itself, he there exclaims in 
a passage well worthy of transcription, " but let me not be 
" misunderstood ; here are no insinuations intended against 
"Liberty: for surely, whatever be the cause of this epidemic 
•• folly, it would be unjust to ascribe it to the Freedom of the 
" Press, which wise men have ever held one of the most pre- 
" cious branches of national Liberty. What, though it mid- 
•• wifes, as it were, these brain-sick births j yet. at the sane 
" lime that it facilitates the delivery, it lends a forming hand to 
" the mishapen issue : for, as in natural bodies, becume dis- 
" toried by suffering in the conception, or by too sirait impri- 
" sonment in the womb, a free unrestrained exposition of ihv 
" parts may, in time, reduce ihem nearer to their natural recii- 
"tude; so crude and rickety notions, enfeebled by rvstraiot, 
" when permitted to be drawn oal and examined, may, by iha 
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raiiah did before Jkab, untill she be adJQr'd into her 
own Ijkenes. Yet is it not impossible that aiie may 
have raore shapes then one. What else is all that 
rank of things inditferent, wherein Truth may be 
on this side, or on the other, without being unlike 
her self? What but a vain shadow else is the abo- 
lition of those ordinance!^, thai hand writing nayVd to 
the crosse^} what great purchase is this Christian 



" reform of their ohliquilie!, and the correction of their viru- 
" lency, at length scijuire health and proportion. Nor less 
" friendly is tbia Liberty to the generous advocaie of Reli^ioa : 
" for how could such a one, when in earnest convinced by the 
" evidence of his cause, desire an adversary whont the Lan> 
'' had before disarmed ; or value a victory, where (he Magis- 
" trate must iriurapb with him ? Even I, the meanest in this 
" controversy, should have been ashamed of projecting the de- 
" fence of the great Jewish Lawgiver, did not I know that the 
•• aame Liberty of Thinking was impartially indulged to all." — 
To see Warburtan with his athletic powers of Mind siep oat of 
his proper sphere of action, the dusty fields of theological Con- 
troversy, to arrange Pope'j exquisite VersiBcation anew, csll( 
up to one's Fancy the image of a hard-handed Chairmaa adjust- 
ing the folds of an elegant Woman's drapery. 

With the same elevated and consistent sentiments, Milton 
entreated the States of Holland to rescind their prohibition of 
SaliHOsiu'i's De/muo Regia : " Idqae ego at) Ulustrissimis Hol- 
" landiie Ordinibus peterem, ut eam S fisco prolinus dimissam, 
" (netjue enim Thesaurus est.) pervagari, quo velit, sinant." 
Dif.pro Populo Anglicano; Praf. Erasmus was not gifted with 
■uch eqaaniiuity- He hesitated a wish for a Law to reairain the 
Press: see his Lifi by Jariin; I. 286. 8»o. 

' The abolition of those ordinances, that hand-writing nayl'd 
to the Crosse.] " Blotting out the hand-viritiitQ qf ordinancts 
"that was against us, which was contrary to us, and look it 



nh. 2. 



It of the way, nailing it to Itis cross."- 



■Paullo the Coioaiant; 
N3 
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taoce from us ; besides yet a greater danger which 
is in it. For when GoD shakes a Kingdome with 
stroag and healthfull commotions to a general! re- 
forming, 'tis not untrue that many sectaries and 
false teachers are then busiest in seducing : but yet 
more true it is, that God then raises to bis own 
work men of rare abilities, and more then common 
industry, not only to look back and revise what bath 
bin taught heretofore, but to gain furder and goe 
on, some new enlighteu'd steps in the discovery of 
, Truth. For such is the order ofGODS enlightuing 
his Church, to dispense and deal out by degrees his 
beam, so as our earthly eyes may best sustain it. 
Neither is God appointed and confia'd^, where 
and out of what place these his chosen shall be first 
heard to speak ; for he sees not as man sees, chooses 
not as man chooses, lest we should devote our selves 
again to set places, and Assemblies, and outward 
callings of men ; planting our faith one while in 

' Nciiher is God appointed tout conjin'd. Sec] In a preceding 
annoiatiou (p. 60 } I have ihown that to appoint was to dirtd. 
Ii now expresses the same; as it does in Whitelock: " some of 
"the Stota commissiouers themselves, encouraged, if not o/N 
•' pointed, the printing of this Book." — Memorialt; p. iOl. edit, 
1732. And in Samaon Agoniua: v. 373. 



" Appoint 
•• Nothint 



not heav'nly dispAsition, Father; 
of all theiie eriU hath befall'a me 
" But justly." 
Though Warbutton't eiiplanatiun in this latter instance is to 
mraign, mmmon to answer. Bat he was nnprepared with any 
example to Justify thi» aitif^rtion. He probably minuted tbia 
gloss down on the margin without much consideration. 
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pihe old Convocation House, and another while ia 
I the Chappell at Westminster ; when all the Faith 
[ mnd Religion that shall be there canoniz'd^ is not 
Infficient without plain convincement, and thecha- 
I tity of patient instruction, to supple the least bruise 
I'faf Conscience, to edifie the meanest Christian, who 
I desires to walk in the Spirit, and not in the letter 
of human trust, for all the number of voices that 
can be there made ; no, though Harry the 7. him- 
self there, with all his leige tombs about him, 
f riiould lend them voices from the dead, to swell 

' Planting our Faith onevihile in the old Convocaiion-Houx, 
d another while in the Chappell at Westminster ; U'Am all the 
I SPowA and Religion thai shall he there canoniz'J, &c.] The Aa- 
mbly of Divines nouiiiiatetl by the Members of tbe Parlia- 
it Tor ihe settlement of a new scheme of Church -worship, 
; holilen in the Chapter-House belonging to Westminster 
Abbey. They were now met. Some Laymen sate with them ; 
E^mong others. Chariest Nephew, the ComI Palatine, and Sel- 
\ Hat, Maynard, and IVUiclock. Our Authour, in one of bis 
Tracts, mentions his having attended their discusMons. In an 
age like this, teeming with disputative Theology and Fana- 
ticism, th«ir deliberations attracted no small share of the public 
attention, and were, 1 doubt not, deemed by numbers of an im- 
portance not at all subordinate to the Debates in the neighbour- 
ing Houses of Parliament. After some of the Preibytcriaii 
Preachers had been loud in their censures of his first work on 
Divorce, Milton to his next on that vexaiioUB djiliculty in 
Legi.'ilalion prefixed an appeal to this Assembly conjointly witb 
the Parliament, in a strain of energetic eloquence. 

By canonii'd, he meant decreed as sound Doctrine ; from the 
barbaro- Greek Verb KANONIZEIN, " Sandre, Canone* rei 
"Leges EccleMiatticai edtre." Dit Freme ; Gloss, ad Script,. 
, mcd. is infm. Grac.fol. Lugd. 1638. in v. 
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Iheir number. And if ihe ; 



I be erroneous 
appear to be the leading schismaticks, what witli- 
olds us but our slolh, our self-will, and distrust in 
the right cause, that we doe not give them gentle 
meetings and gentle dismissions, that we debate 
not and examin the maiter throughly witb liberall 
and frequent audience; if not for their sakes, yet 
for our own? seeing no man who hath tasted Learn- 
ing, but \.-ill confesse the many waies of proRting 
by tliose who not contented with stale receits are 
able to manage, and set forth new positions to the 
world. And were they but as the dust and cinders 
of our feet, so long as in that notion they may yet 
serve to polish and brighten the armoury of Truth, 
even for that respect they were not utterly to be cast 
away. But if they be of those whom God hath 
fitted for the speciall use of these times with emi- 
nent and ample gifts, and those perhaps neither 
among the Priests, nor among the Pharisees, and 
we in the hast of a precipitant zeal shall make no 
distinction, but resolve to stop their mouths, be- 
cause we fear they come with new and dangerous 
opinions, as we commonly forejudge them ere we 
understand them j no lesse then woe to us, while 
thinking thus to defend the Gospel, we are found 
the persecutors ! 

There have bin not a few since the beginning 
of this Parla^lent^ both of the Presbytery and 

* ParUmeni—l Tben so ajieli by many Writer*; either u 
) the PruiiuncialioD, generally the rule with 
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Khcrs, who by their unlicenc't Books to the con- 
I iempl of ao Imprimatur 6rst broke that triple ice 



Ij^r Aulhour and vrith others i>r that day, or in conformity to 
fjbe derivation, to which Sir Edward Coke gave In* nanclion, 
!Cau9e every Member of that Court should sincerely and 
s^Teel\y parler la Bient." 1 Inst. 110. a. — II ia aeldom that 
W^fiok^i Etymologies are rational. Chief Baron Atkim however 
■ applied himself to show that he had not erred in this particular 
I Instaoce; Parliammlary and Political Tracts; p. 33, Svo. 173*. 
Bt add to little purpose. Perhaps the best excuse for Cokt 
lis occasion would be what we may suppose lo have been 
I JiU covert motive ; — thai he favoured it with an intent to fortify 
\ the Freedom of Speech in Parliament. A Privilege to which 
[ Jamct I. bore such hostility, that in Council he tore with hi« 
I -«wn hand from the Journals of the Commons' House their Pro- 
l jlestaiion which Cnke conjointly with Noy, Scliien, and Glauville 
f Bad drawn up in assertion of this rightful claim. 

Without question Etymology is often the safest guide to the 
(true signJficBtion of a wurd. But &'it:f. Whiielack and others 
)ng the earlier writers on the Laws of England etymologized, 
f like some of the Greek Philosophers, to bring a term to the 
I 'pense they wanted it to bear, rather than to trace out its real 
I Toot. A lale very acu'e Philologer gave into an opposite per* 
iTrcrsion, and pushed it to an extreme which led me, and others, 
uspect that he sometimes wai: practicing on the credulity of 
J his hearers. Tiie Authour of the Diversions of Parley, after a 
■ signification had been iised by consent and custom, would 
pwrench it in construction from its received and actual accepta- 
\ tion back to its strict and etymological meaning : yet surely the 
it ri norma /ojMmdi ought always lo govern. Mr. Horne Tookc 
t would have done well lo have borne in mind the observation of 
I Wi Authour whom he always praised highly: " Wordj having 
aiurally none of their own, carry that signification lo the 
If bearer that he is used to put upon tbero; whatever be the 
ise of him that uses them." — Lucie; lAe Conduct of the Vn^ 
anding. Stei. 35. 
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clung about our hearts', and taught the People to 
see day: I hope that none of those were the perw 
swaders to renew upon us this bondage which they 
themselves have wrought so much good by con- 
temning. But if neither the check that Moses gave 
to young Joshua, nor the countermand which our 
Saviour gave to young John, who was so ready to 
prohibit those whom he thought unlicenc't, be not 
anottgh^ to admonish our Elders how unacceptable 
to God their testy mood of prohibiting is; if neithw 
their own remembrance what evill hath abounded 
in the Church by this lett of Licencing, and what 
good they themselves have begun by transgressing 
it, be not anough, hut that they will perswade, and 
execute the most Dominican part of the Inquisition 
over us, and are already with one foot in the stirrap 
80 active at suppressing, it would be no unequal! 
distributioD in the first place to suppresse the sup- 
pressors themselves j whom the change of their cou- 
dition hath puft up, more then their late experience 
of harder times hath made wise. 

' Broke thai lnp\e ice clung about our bearts.] Horace itC' 
Wed tliia ia part — 



MiLTOK has, I think, ] 
than of Vir^l. Doubtli 
but he was not content 
a copier; lo be the ^hadonr of a ahaile. 
' Anough— ] See Illubtratios, R. 



C/irm, I. 3. 9. 
ire frequent recolleciionn of that Poet 
h« felt ihe charm of Virgil'» number^ 
take Homer at lecond hand ; to copy 
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And as for regulating the Presse, let nom^ 

- — thmk-tfr- hftv e- the liuuuui o f advising ye better then 

your selves have d one in tliat Ord ^f p"^|i5M-*^* 

Delore this, that no Book be print ed, unless e the 

"-prnrtCTS and the Authors name, or at least the 

.Printers be j:egistec-UV— 1 liusti whiclT'otherwise 



' 'Hiat Order publiskt next before this, that no Book be printed. 
I micsse the Printers and the Authors name, — be regis/er'd.'] The 
I wiginal Edition uf this Speech carries manifest marks of typo* 
l-f|Tai>hic3l inaccuracy, throagh haste or negligence. There 
I teems to be just ground for believing, tbat it passed thro' the 
I Press to the Public without having been submiited to the in- 
; ^leclioii of a Licenser. No Imprimatur is prefixed to any of the 
" various copies that have fallen under my observation ; neither 
inter's, nor the Publisher's Name is given. Yet the first 
a of his smaller Poems, which appeared about the same 
I time, has the Printer's iiame, and it is slated ia the title-page, 
n the enrliesl genuine Edition of Waller's Poems of (he same 
I year, lo have been " printed and published according to Order." 
If the ABEorAcnicA came out clandestinely, it no doubt issued 
from some obscure printing House, nhich circumstance would 
•ccount for incorrectness in the letter-press. The same omis- 
sion of an Imprimatur is observable in the difTerent Tracts ouc 
jAuthour wrote on the Liberty of Divorce. A doctrine against 
which the Men who now took the lead in public a (Fairs were 
Tery vociferous in their hostility. Here was " fruit for those 
" holy Parrots lo peck at." They made it their business to 
. impede even discussion upon this topic, and his having pro- 
fessed and diQiiscd opinions on it adverse to theirs, exposed 
bim to detraction. Of this detraction Clement Walker af- 
fords a pertinent specimen: "There is lately come forth a 
" Booke of John McUon'i (a Libertine that thinketh hii 
"Wife a Manacle, and his very Garters to be Shackle* 
"and Fellers lo him: one tbat (iijicr lite Independent fa- 
'' a/ion} will be lied by no obligation to Gou or Man. 
"wherein he uodertaketb to prove," itc. — Anarckia Aa~ 
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come forth, if they be found mischievous aH" 
lous, the fire and the executioner will be the time* j 
Jiest and the most efiectuall remedy, that mans 
prevention can use. For this authattic Spanish po- i i 
Jicy* of licencing Books, if I have said ought, will yJ 



giietma : or the History of Independency. ^ Theodojiu Verax. 
p. 196, 4to. 16+9. These malevolent aspertiona were tougher 
in tome pungent strictures upon Milton's treatise on "the 
" Tenore of Kings and Magislrales." Walker and bis Awociates 
had not very long before undergone the moriificalion of havmg 
the reins of Power matched from tbeir grasp by the Indepeo- 
deots, the Seel whom Milton faToored. 

This and the bitterness of these remarks corroborate the «u- 
picion that this Wriier was eager to stigmatize bia publicaiiotu 
on the subject of Divorce, in invidiam; not from having furmeil 
any well considered opinions on the question iiself. A qoesiioa 
perhaps the most problematical of any in the science of Legis- 
lalion. The object we may conclude to have been rather to 
raise public scandal, agaiust Milton, because, after their dere- 
liction of principle, be would no longer hold converse wilh 
the Ministers of the Presbyterian Connection. His just and open 
reclamations against their political arabitioD, their inconsistency 
in respect lo Pluralities, and ibeir intolerant temper, in coarse 
exposed him to mtich of their ill-will, and to many calumnies. 

* Authentic Spanish poUct/.] Authentic — proper Co, peculiar^ 
belonging lo : as in Par. Lost. IV. 7 1 9. 

— " him who had stole Jove's auihentick fire." 
Again, by Danyet, 

•• Let others sing of Koighls and Palladiues, 
" In aged accent*, and vntimely words: 
" Pnint shadowe.i in imaginary lines, 
" Which well the rfach of their high wits records j 
" But I must aiug of thee and those farre eyes, 
' Auiatli^ue shall my verse in lime to come. 
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r prove the most uniicenc't Book it self within a short/ 
while; and was tlie immediat image of a Star-i 
I chamber Decree to that purpose made in those very! 
L times when that Court did the rest of those her: 
t pious works, for wliich she is now fall'n from th©' 
I Starres with Lucifer^. Whereby ye may guesse 

" When yet ih' voborn shall say, loe nhere she lyes, 
" WhriEe beautie made liim speake that ets was tlombe. 

'■ These are the Arkes, the Trophels I eiect, 
" That foriiBe thy namv against old age, 
" And these thy sacred vertues must protect, 
" Against the Darke and timei consuming rage. 
" Though ih' error oF my youth they <ihail discouer, 
" Suffice ihey shew I lin'd and was ihy louer." 

Delia: Contayningc certaytte Sonneti: with ihe complaint 
nf Roiamond ; Signal. G. 3. »m. 4(o. 1592, 
The poetical Reader will ihank me for inserting the whole. 
How superior on the comparison with SliakMpeare's are ibe 
ts of this Poet. 

'loie rery timet v/lien that Court did the ral of those her pioiu 
vorki, for which ahe is now/ali'n from the ttarrei with Luc(ftr.] 
Lord Somer*, speaking of the Siar-Chamber, said ihat" it was set 
" up in the third of Henry VII in rery soft words. To puuieh 
" great Uiots, to restrain oiTenders too big for ordinary Justice, 
"or, in the modern phrase to preserve the publie Peace; hue 
" in a little lime it made this Nation tremble, En-il^nd would 
"never agree with those Courts, that are mixed ul Stiiie and 
" Justice; Polity soon gels ihe belter uf Justice." — Minutei i^ 
I Lord Somen's Speech ia the Houk of Lordi oii the bill for abo- 
in^ the Print) Council of Scotland. — Hardwicke Slate Papen ; 
u quoted in Hard/t Life of Lord Cfiarlenumi ; p. 40 \. ilo. 
The opprobrious Si'ntences of thi:- Star-Chamber in the cases 
' of Prynite. Le/ghton, and Bastwick, are noioriom. But after 
there had been strong manifestations of popular indignation the 
records of its judgements were purposely destroyed : it Is not 
1^ therefore so generally known that the punishments on other oc- 
O 
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what kinde of Slate Prudence ^ what love of the 
People, what care of Religion, or good Manners 
there was at the contriving; although with singular 

casions were equally mercilesR. The terror they had struck 
through the country is shown in an anecdote of himself related 
by Ben Jonson during his visit to Dnanmond of Hawthomden. 
*' He was accused by Sir James Murray to the King, for writing 
*' something against the Scots in a Play called Eastward Hoe, 
*' and voluntarily imprisoned himself with Chapman and Mars^ 
*' ton, who had written it among them : it was reported, that 
** they should have their Ears and Noses cut. After their Deli* 
** very he entertained all his Friends, there mra present Cam* 
*'. den, Selden, and others. In the middle of the Feast his old 

Mother drank to him, and shewed him a Paper, which she 

designed (if the Sentence had past) to have mixed among his 
** drink, and it was strong and lusty Poison, and, that she was 
*' no Churl, she told she designed first to have drunk it herself/' 
— Works ofBrummond; p. 224. foL 1711. 

This tribunal was in 1641 suppressed by the Parliament in a 
single day. But its heinous barbarities, especially after Laud 
gained the ascendancy, had sown the seeds of bitterness; and al- 
timately turned Cathedrals into Stables. If we overcharge we 
ought to expect a recoil. However, it redounds highly to the 
credit of the national character that the reaction for such flagi- 
tious cruelties did not extend further than to Laud and Strafford. 

Milton in the latter part of this passage is an echo to Isaiah ; 
ch, 14. V. 12. " How art thou fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer, 
*' son of the Morning! how art thou cut down to the ground, 
*' which didst weaken the Nations!" 

^ State Prudence — ] means as before (p. 75.) policy orpo- 
litical science ; after the Latin. Harrington has a Chapter on 
** antient and modern Prudence,** in which he apprizes the 
Reader, that " by antient Prudence he understands the po« 
licy of a Commonwealth, and by modern Prudence that of 
King, Lords and Commons.*'— p. 237. fol, Tolahd's edit. 
And Waller, complimeDting Charles II. on his improvements in 
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hypocrisie it pretended to bind Books to their good 
behaviour. And how it got the upper hand of 
your precedent Order so well constituted belbre, if 
we may beleeve those men whose profession gives 
them cause to enqnire most, it may be doubted 
there was in it the fraud of some old Patentees and 
Monopolizers in the trade of book-selling ; who 
under pretence of the Poor in their Company not to 
be defrauded, and the just retaining of each man 
his severall copy, (which God forbid should be 
gainsaid), "brought divers glosing^ colours to the 



I I suppose, to iha 



St. James's Park, with a courtly alluc 

State* of Holland: 

" Of antient Prudence here he r' 

" Of rising Kingdoms, and of falling Stales." 

Works; p. 212. ilo. 

Compare too in the Dialogue in Marveli between Britannia uul 
Raleigh, 

" With her the Prudence of the AntienU read." 

Warh; 111. 320. Thompson'! edit. 

'' Closing — ] Thomson and "Baron misunderstood this word, 
and primed "glosjing;" but " glojing," or *■ globing" ii, 
with an exuberance of authority, proved to have signiiied de- 
ceitful, inT. IForton'* Note on — "words of gioainj courtesy"— 
Comui i B. 161. 

Some of Homer's Cotnmentaiors have complained, that his 
sense has sullered by a vitiated Orthography. We in libe man- 
ner have to state, that the accentual combinations of our own 
Epic Bard have been iujured '>" the mudernized Spelling. To 
comprehend fully ihe rhylhmus of his blank Verse, the Reader 
should have it restored to its primitive integrity. Beside, the 
original Orthography is at times a guide to the correct accepta- 
tion of his meaning. A reprint therefore of Milton's revised 
2 
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House, which were indeed but colours, and serving 
to no end except it be to exercise a superiority over 
their neighbours : men who doe not therefore la- 
bour in an honest profession to which Learning is 
indetted, that they sliould be made other mens 
vassalls. Another end is thought was aym'd at by 
some of them in procuring by petition this Order", 
that having power in their hands, malignant Books 
might the easier scape abroad, as the event shews. 
But of these Sophisms and Elatchs^ of marchandize 



Ed) I ion of Paradise Lost, wl 
by orthographical variat 
exemplify this, I will sho 
observance of the authenti 



cli should exhibit his Text unimpaired 
ns ii a desirable publicatioa. To 
the effect of one failure ia thelitcnl 
copies : 
— " the sport and prey 
" Of rocifng whirlwiods." 

II. 1S2. 
Thus it is given ia the original Quartos, ;ind in his last Edition; 
p. 33. Spo. i67*. So Shahpeare has, "the racking cloudg;" 
which Sierveru rightly interprets by " the clouds in rapid tumut' 
•' luary motion." X- 251. edit. 1793. But in tlie recent Edition* 
of Par. Lost it is printed wracking, and this interpolation of the 
mnte Letter w conveys another idea to the mind ; and 10 inat^ 
rially changed as to have milled Johnton to explain the word by 
" 1.0 rock, ti) shakt ;" and to cite this corruption as an aoihoritjr 
in his Dictionary, under " to wkack." 

For this and other philological notices as minute I mny ae- 
curely tiike ilielier under Mr. Porion't remark, who once ob- 
served lo me, that the objectors to verbal Criticism were men 
content to think, that th<^y could understand a sentence without 
knowing the sense of all the words in it. 

• Procuring hi/ petition this OrJer.] See Illdstaatioh, S. 

■ Tlxse Sophisms and Eteuchs — ] Johnton has not given • 

correct explanation of this latter word. An Blench (i>^x^) 
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t dcill not : This I know, that errors in a good Go- 
vernment and in a bad are equally almost incident; 
for what Magistrate may not be mis-inform'd, and 
much the sooner, if Liberty of Printing be reduc't 
into the power of a few ? but to redresse willingly 
and speedily what hath bin err'd, and in highest 
autority to esteem a plain advertisement more then 
others have done a sumptuous bribe, is a vertue 
(honoured Lords and Commons !) answerable to 
your highest actions, and whereof none can partl- 
cipat but greatest and wisest men. 



■igniGed in the Schools, a fullacioas answer lu a sopliUiicut posi- 
tion. It was preriously in our language. " The more subtle 
" forms of Sop/iitnu and lilaqueations, with their Red a rgu at ions, 
" which is that which is tetmed Elatekt." — Baeau; Qfthedd- 

\t of Learning, p. 200. *to. 1633. 



From some passages in the early part 
of this Oration, incurious Readers might be 
led to conclude hastily, that there were 
topics on which Milton conceived Discus- 
sion ought not to take an unrestrained 
course. It is incumbent on us therefore 
to bear in our recollection, that in this series 
of persuasive argument to convince the 
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Parliament, that the y "hr^ulf^ nn* ^ftvp- r^ 
"^liiced the intellect of the^^atilir tn .fee 
stan dar^~ur an iiidivlduaTsiudi;me nt, he ex- 
hibits t hp sK'll n t' ^n Af l Vf^riltf h^^~Tin mo'um - 

indisposed to avail himself of the privi- 

TpTtp i. ■ ■ ■r mi .i i.f l III l l Itiigtmn Vk\i alt ahu~- 

to_r ecollect, th at-he was the first who wrote 
in beh alf of unlicen sfid-Brift^ngT a circiun- 
staiice_which will plainly account for all 
such admissions! He aiiLicipiiiyd \Vhat would 

"ir e objcc t r d'To~liim, if he were to contend 
for a scope more extended : hp vipldpd a. 
Pawn to o;a in a Queen. To contest _l ii£^ 

<4jiem l T ron"ofall pubhcation of Opiiii on s a o t — 
allowetr~E y"Tr feicci m£j ^ ^1 .ir'lijj me mflt-imip 

^Sin TTving in the nin eteenth century, it 
should "be ours to cons ider, whether it 



_be m any case r '^. yi f^ nH" *" - p i U J ^'^ ' ^ i- 
pionsl_ . 

ITie opposers of all judicial inquisition on 
the productions of Mind maj' now employ 
at London or Philadelphia arguments, which 
would etfectually injure any eftorts to un- 
shackle the Presses of Muddd or Moscow. 
For the narrations of History too often warn 
the practical friends to the enlargement of 
Liberty, that premature struggles to elevate 



agnation above the pitch for which it is 
prepared endangers the portion of public 
good which might otherwise be obtained. 
" Nos autem, quoniam leges damns liberis 

" popuhs ; accomodabimus hoc tem- 

" pore leges ad ilium, quem probamns, civi- 
tatis statum." {Cicnv.) ^twould have been, 
th erefor e, highly injudicious in his da y to 
have-doHiTTull juslite *o llie pilutiple! In 
a more enlightened a;ra he would have lain 
'claim to a larger measure^ofj 



^^ut 

he viewetT ltlan as h fi thfOT^-^ jn Q»»;^fy — - 
^n^'wouIdjLOt-ptn'sue objects, which were in 

'his JimejmattaiBftbter' 

I Mii,To_\' accountcd__R£iifiilll_th£— noblest 
gm^f (jOD to iVlan, and was far, far in- 
a&fdrtrom a slav-Ish Thinker; n or on any 
subject did he ever seek the~'?uppression of 
Truth ] HnjUin "p r rn l i i tmn n wrrt il i h ii llr 
as his range oil -j e B carch ' was extensive. 
This unr eserved u tter ance of sen timent he 

'practised fearlesslyjis_th£__accasion called 

Jii in~out, on polit ical, rcli^ioibw— nTrtt'TTiT^ 
mestic questions alike ; neither need it be 

"'foT ibled, t faafth^.AuUiettr-p f the Aheo pa- 
GiTicA would have lent a willing hand to- 



1 have 

ms right snould be 

its amplest esteot. 

Natura vel Legibu[3 

arguta Servitus, 

et haberent Tyranni 



guaranteed to all 
" Pessimii enim vel 
" comparatuni foret, 
" Libertas muta esset ; 
" qui pro se dicerent, non haberent qui Ty- 
" rannos debellare possunt. Miserum esset, 
*' si ha^c ipsa Ratio, quo utimur Dei mu- 
** nere, non malto plura ad homines conser- 
" vaados, hberandos, ct, quantum Natura 
" fert, inter se iequandos, quiim ad oppri- 
" mendos et sub unius imperio male per- 
" dendos argumenta supped itaret." De- 
fcnsio pro Populo AngUcano. 

Not_juily — so, — feat — tttkiiuivlFgtng the 
abttit3^-ef- Trnth t o . s uppor t itaclf, hs - c on- 
■^hfrTitily rnntrndedj llinl f^nmn might to 
be^left at large. " Though all the winds„of 
J' doctrine (he exclaims Wllti sinc^^ and 
" l«Tid Eluqueiii;t^rwere~TetTooseto-^play 
""upuu the eai lliT'so^fruth "B^nn the field, 
^'jve do inimTiJTT 5ty4iy-ii eonDing '"Tni^ "^ohi- 
" biting "to miscloubt her strength. Let her 
•' and Falsehood grapple; whoeve> knew 
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" Truth put to the worse in a free and open 
" encounter ? Her confuting is the best 
'* and surest suppressing." He then surely 
saw, th at t , hnii(rh Opin inns ni^^}' li ' I'tw'c^ 

iii llUS., the Df'sC» «"'"» nf tlirim rnii iimijU'Ilh- 

mischievous to the community^; ^n d ther e=~~- 
Jiat jVct ions alone ought ^ ^■■^ "r"ie r 
"EcH bn and _contmi " n f t hfi T V lag i s t E al e. 
VV tiile he draws, as we have just seen, to 
his conclusion with a vindication of free 
Inquiry on every circumstance of reforma- 
tion in the acts of the constituted autlio- 
rities ; beca; 

body-politic in a healthful and vigorous 
state7 lliLim mujt be nn imobstructed circu- 
Jation of Thought ; — the life-blood to all social 
existence. 



~~"~"STrrm]EH"wa9 requistte t o se t AI i lt&k above 

j>\\ n^\tifnr nim^^h •A\ h r wn i ilH htwn nrm ^ppH the ■ — 

strptrhjTf the hnmiin hrnin, ff >itivf> Karl thp — 



exertions of Reason circumscribed. In truth, 
he rather deserves our praise and admiration 
for mental powers, which could perceive 
and develop principles highly liberal for 
those times, and so far before the prevailing 
temper of the age. A Writer of the same 
date with himself, certainly no timid fiea- 
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soner, and living in a Republic, did 'noT 
contend for a wider latitude*. 

It was once my purpose to have carried 
on these observations to show, that for a 
Press to he free, it is not sufficient that it be 
open ; as BUichstone and others after him 
have stated. My various notices on thfe " 
Defence of unrestricted PubUcation having 
however, after all my expunctions, accu- 
mulated to a number that threatens it with 
"Tiie fate of the Vcstul Vi rg in^ — wfeom the 
Giiuls_jiyerlaid_^j_the__pFesents^vhich they ' 
heaped on her, I shall now wily a dd^j_tbat 
,tEe"suresf critenon oT the nature^^d cha- 

in the de^re'eof' Freedom in Discussi on 
tolerated under it. _ JIii-V "l'» claim iJbt!^- 
-Encfijby. no other obligntign than fe ar can 
never be favouraM £L-l.u \hM PiTTiis. But a 
well- constituted and the refor e a well- admi- 
ministered Government invites a rigorous 
— 8cratiBy-4a to its conduct ; — ri~b?id C^vem- 



* Spinoza; sec his Tractnius Thet/logico-pnUticua ; or 
Theological and Political Discourses, to prove that tlie 
Liberiy of Philosophizing may be allowed without any pre- 
judice to Piety, or to the Peace of the Commonwealth; 
|>articularly c/i. 20, 
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\. 



ment invariably roprortnofi oil eludes inves- 

tion. It was not without a meaning, 

. that thelp ^st j^^fii^^AMff t>irrfi?1 

playin g with the illumination s of his Ge nius^ 

ie^E eroic deeds of this w orlds and the BBss 

and splendour of 

folded the hor 



yen, , before he un- 

al Shades, 



solicits an Imprimatur from the Pgrvers of 



f>{liir^ir;4c^ 



cc 



Di, quibus imperium est animarum, Umbrsque silentes, 
^^ £t Chaos, et Phlegethon, loca nocte taceutia late, 
^^ Sit miki fas audita loqui." 



•••■V 
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ILLUSTRATION, A. 

[Referedioinp.l.) 

The magnanimity of a trienoiall Parlament.'] 
I Triennial — not in the modern approprlatloa to a 
I Parliament's duration ; but with a reference to the 
Act passed in 1641, to enforce the sitting of a 
Farhament at the least once in every three years. 
The declaratory Statutes of Edward III. for hold- 
ing Parliaments annually, or oftener, if need were, 
had fallen into desuetude, or rather had by Court- 
Lawyers been explained away in early times from 
the palpable enactment, in order to leave their 
meeting wholly in the breast of the King. By 
L these means, Charles did not for twelve years toge- 
I ther suffer a Parliament to assemble, and when, 
t through his illegal exactions, his arbitrary impress- 
[ ments and commitments by the Council, with other 
I tyrannical practices, the general voice rose high 
j against ihe Dissolution of the Parliament which 
I net in the fourth year of his reign, he issued a 
I Proclamation, denouncing it as criminal for any 
I person so much as to speak of calling another. 
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No empty threat, while the enormous censures 
of the Star-Chamher subsisted in full activity. 

Such extravagant stretches of the regal Prero- 
gative of course incited the Parliamentary Leaders 
of the People's Party in England to insist on a 
legislative provision that their meetings in future 
might not be precarious, nor so unfreqnent. In 
1640 a young nobleman, the Lord Digb}/, intro- 
duced and carried a Bill that a Partiameiit shoald 
never again be intermitted above three years at 
furthest, after the example of the Scottish Patriots, 
who according to Mr. Laing (see his valuable 
Hist of Scotlandi I, 173, 8vo. 1800.) had recently 
wrung from Charles his assent to a Law to pre- 
vent the discontinuance of their Parliaments for a 
longer term. Yet Clarendon is express to the con- 
trary. His words are : " the King at his last 
" being in Scotland had, according to the precedent 
" he had made here, granted an Act for triennial 
" Parliaments in that kingdom." Hist.ofthe Rebel- 
Hon. (I omitted to note down the Volume and Page.) 
Public business did not yet require a regular 
Session annually. — As one measure to reconcile 
the country to his usurpation, Cromwell promised a 
convocation of Parliament once every three years. 

ILLUSTRATION, B. 

[Rr/erred to in p. iO.) 
Paul — thought it no defilement to insert into holt/ 
Scripture the sentences of three Greek Poets, and one 
of them a Tragedian.] The Apostle cited the 
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Cretan Epimenides, in his Epistle to Tilus, 1, 12: 
an hemistic from Aratus ia Acts, 17. '2li'. and in 
1 Cor. 15, 33, an apophthegm to be found in the 
fragments of Euripides j the passage referred to 
more particularly in the text : from which Writer, 
by the word " Tragedian" it is to be inferred that 
our Authour believed it to have been takea. Btit 
surely evil communications corrupt good manners is a 
proverbial sentiment likely to float in popular con- 
versation. Groliiis, and the best Commentators, 
however, think that Saint Paul borrowed it from 
Mtnander, as Newton has observed in a Note on 
Milton's prelusive strictures to apologize to his 
contemporaries for liaving thrown the story of 
Samson into a dramatic form. There, after 
pleading nearly in tlie words above of my text, the 
example of this Saint's quoting from a dramatic 
Poet, he presently proceeds, " This is mentioned 
" to vindiciite Tragedy from the small esteem, or 
" rather infamy, which in the acconnt of many it 
" undergoes at this day, with other common Inter- 
" ludes." So indiscriminate was the horrour of 
the Puritans at the sinfulness of Stage-Plays, how- 
ever moralized ! they were not (we see) to be 
tolerated in any shape. Our poetical Antiquaries 
in addition accuse them of having, through their 
fanatic contempt for profane Learning, d^;stroyed 
whatever fell into their hands of the early Poetry 
of their native tongue. It is not unlikely. Zealots 
of every persuasion are much the same at all times. 
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and in all places. Laud was guilty of similar 
spoliation. This keen Curator of the Press is known 
to have consigned to the flames, whole impressions 
of English Poems. The M.S.S. of the Poets of 
ancient Greece found as little favour with the Greek 
Priests at Coniitantinople. Possessed wilh the 
same preposterous detestation of polite Letters, these 
*' holy Vandals" were eager to burn all lliey could 
procure. We have to thank this bigotry for the 
destruction of the inestimable remains of Philemon, 
Sappho, Bion, Ak<eus, with others, and above all of 
MenandeT, 

This I learn from the succeeding extract — ex 
Petri Alcyottii Ubro prwre de Ezilio ; which I give 
as Baxter exhibits it among the Prolegomena to 
his 'Edition oi A nacreon. " Audiebam etiam puer 
*' ex Demetrio Chalcocondyli, Graecarum rernm pe- 
" ritissimo, sacerdotes Grascos tanta Horuisse aucto- 
" ritate apud Ciesares Byzantanos (ut integr^ 
'* eorum gratia) complura de veteribus Gruecis 
" PoiJniata combusserint, imprimis*); ea ubi 
" Amores, turpes Lusus et Nequitiie Amantam 
" continebantur ; atque ita Menandri, Diphill. 
** A|)oltodori, Philemonis, Alexis fabellas, et Sap- 
*' phus, Erinnfe, Anacreontis, Mimnermi, Bionis, 
" Alcmariis, Alcnei carmina intercidisse : turn pro 
*' his subsiiiuta Nazianzeni nostri Poemata, qus 
" etsi excitant animos nostrorum hominum ad 
*' flagrantiorem Religionis cultum, noo tamen 
" veiborum Atticoruni Proprietatem et Graccae 
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Linguas Elegantiam edocent : Turpiter qu'idem 
" Sacerdotes isti in veteres Grsecos malevoll fue- 
*• ront, sed Integritatis, Probitatis, et Religionis 
•*• maximum ded^re testimonium." — And see too 
Fabric. Bibl. Grac. I. 679. Hamb. 1718. 

We must indignantly regret this irreparable 
injury to classical Learning ; and may suspect 
that the motive to sucli havoc might not have 
been purely spiritual. Perhaps the vanity of 
Aiithourship co-operated in instigating to this irre- 
trievable loss. Gregory Naztanzen might be desi- 
rous that no evidence should survive to future times 
that his Christianized Anacreontics were imme- 
diately from the Grecian Lyrics. It is remarkable, 
that Alcionio himself, having obtained possession of 
the sole extant copy of Cicero's Treatise de Gloria, 
should have been taxed with having destroyed the 
M.S. to conceal his plagiarism, after having trans- 
cribed largely from it into his work above quoted 
concerning Exile. [Bayle ; ait Mot, Alcyonius.) 
— Aristotle has been suspected of ihe same fraudu- 
lent practice, after availing himself of the writings 
of his predecessors. 

And the ensuing extract from the very in- 
genious M. Baynouard's Eliments de (a Gram- 
maire de la Langtie BomaTie avant fan 1000, 
will show the narrow escape of Livys mutilated 
History from perishing totally through Monkish 
superstition, " Cet illustre pootife [Grigoire 1"] 
•' apprenant que Didier, tvlque de Vienoe, don- 
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ait des Ie9ons de I'art c 



1 alors sous le 1 



; connu 
" de grammaire, lui en fit de vifs reproches: 

" Nous ne pouvons, 6crivait-il, rappeler sans 
" honte que voire fraternite explique la grammaire 
" a quelques persoiines ; c'est ce que nous avons 
" appris avec chagrin, et forteraent blim^ .... 
" Nous en avons g^mi. Non, la ineme bouche 
" ne pent exprimer les louanges de Jupiter et celles 
** du Christ. Considerez combien, pour un prStre, 
" il est horrible et criminel d'expliquer en public 
" des iivies dont un la'ique pieux ne devralt pas se 
" permettre la lecture. Ne vous appliquez done 
" plus atix passe-temps et aus lettres du sifecle. 

" Le d^dain pour la litt^rature latJne, qu'exaltait 
" encore la liaine pour le paganisme, porta Gr^- 
" goire-le- Grand ^ faire brGler tons les exemplaires 
" de Tite-Live qu'il put d^couvrir. Saint Antonin 
*' raconte cctle action comme honorable a la m^ 
•' moire du pontife rotnain. 

" Ce zele, trop ardent sans dome, reutrama daoa 
" une erreur que j'appellerai celle de son si^cle; 
" mais quel nom donner au voeu du professeur de 
" Ix»uvain, Jean Hessels, qui s'ecrie k ce sujet: 
Heureitx, si Dieu envoyait beaucoup de Gr^oires !" 
p. 14. 8vo. Paris 1816. 



ILLUSTRATION, C. 

[R^errcdtoinp.SQ.) 

The Divell whipt St. Jerona in a lenten dri 



I 
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for reading Cicero ; or else i/ was a fantasm bred 
by (he feaver zvhidi had then seis'd him.'\ It was to 
deter llie high descended Eustochium from reading 
the writers of pagan Rome, as a siuful occupation, 
that St, Jerome related to his favourite Disciple this 
dream of his sick bed. After asking her, " Q,uid 
" facit cum Psalterio Horatius? cum Evangeiiis 
** Maro ? cum Apostolo Cicero?" lie proceeds, 
" Referam tibi mCEB infehcitatis hisluriam. Quum 
" ante annos plurimos domo, parentibus, sororej 
" cognatis, et quod his diflicilius est, consuetu- 
" dine lautioris cibi, propter ccelorum me regna 
" castrassein.et Jerosolymam militatiirus pergerem, 
" Bibhotheca, qiiam mihi Romae summo studio ac 
" lahore confeceram, carere non poteram. Itaque 
" raiser ego lecturus Tullium, jejunabam. Post 
" noctium crebras vigilias, post lachrymas, quas 
" mihi przeteritorura recordalio peccatorum ex 
" imis visceribus eruebat, Plautus sumebatur in 
" manus. Si quando in memet reversus, Prophelaa 
" legere ccepissem, sermo horrebat incultus. Et 
** quia lumen ceecis oculis noD videbam, noa 
oculorura putabam culpam ease, sed solis. Dum 
,*' ita me anliquus serpens illiideret, in media ferme 
quadragesima meduUis iufusa febris, corpus in- 
vasit esliaustum : et sine ulla requie (quod dictu 
quoque incredibile sit) sic infelicia membra 
** depasta est, ut ossibus vix hFererem. Interim 
parantur esequiEc, et vitaiis animse calor, toto 
frigescente jam corpore, in solo tantum tepente 
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** pectusctilo palpitabat : quum subito rapttis in 
" splritu, ad tribunal jiidicis pertrahoTj nbi tantuin 
" luminis, et tanluni erat ex clrcumstantiam clan- 
" tate ftilgoris, ut projectus ia terram, sursQin 
" aspicere iion auderem. Inlerrogatus de coodi- 
•' tione, Cbristianum me esse respondi, Et ille qui 
" prssidebat ; Menliris, ait, Ciceronianus es, non 
" Christiantis. Ubi enim thesaurus tuus, ibi et 
•' cor tuum. Illico obmutui, el inter verbera (nam 
*' Cffidi me jusserat) cooscientiffi magis igne tor- 
** quebar, ilium mecum versiculum reputans: la ia> 
*' fernoautemquisconfitebiturtibi? Claroareaotem 
" ccepi etejulansdicere: Miserere mei, DomiDe,mi- 
" serere mei. Heec vox inter flagellaresonabat. Tan* 
" demad prajsidentis genua provoluti qui astiterant, 
" precabantur ut veniam tribueret adolescentis, et 
*' errori locum pcenitentia; commodaret; exacturus 
" delude crucialum, si Gentilium litierarum libros 
*' aliquando legissem. Ego qui in taulo constrictus 
" articulo, velletn etiam majora promittere, deje- 
" rare ccepi, et nomen ejus, obteslans, dicere : 
•* Domine, si utnqnam habuero codices seeculares, 
" si legero, te negavi. In h^ec sacramenti verba 
" dimiasus, reverlor ad superos; et mirantibus 
*' cunctis, oculos aperio, tanto iHchrymarum knbre 
" perfusos, ut etiam incredulis fidem facerem ex 
*' dolore. Nee vero sopor ille fuerat, aut rana 
" somnia, quibus ssepe deludimur. Testis est 
*< tribunal illud, ante quod jacui ; testis judiciDm 
^ triate, quod timul : ita milii numquara coDtingat 
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•• in tftlem incidere qusestionem, liventes habuisse 
" scapalas, plagas sensisse post somnum, et tanto 
" dehinc studio divina legisse, quaoto non ante 
" mortalia legeram." Hieron. Op, torn. 4. sec. 
Pars. p. 42. Benedictine Edit. 

Erasmus has treated this legend with characte- 
ristic pleasantry, and his comment on it when con- 
eluding bears a resemblance to what Milton after- 
ward remarks: " Postremo si crimen est habere 
•' libros seculares, et si Cliristum iiegavit qtiisquis 
■• hos legit, cur solus vapiilavtl Hieronymus ? cur 
" hodie in theologorum scholis celebrior est Aris- 
" toteles, quam Paulus aut Petrus ? Verum de re 
*' puerili ac ridlcula jam pluribus quam sat est. 
*" Ego certe, ut Bniam, malim cum Hieronimo 
" vapulare, quam melle perungi cum istis, quos 
*< adeo scihcet terret Hieronyniianum somnium, ut 
'* ab omnibus bonis Uteris sanctissime temperent: 
" at non temperantes interim a vitiis eorum, 
*' quorum libros religionis causa non audent attin- 
" gere." Appendix to Jortin's Life of Eras- 
mus ; N' LX. 

In his curious Dialogue on our Language, Sir 
Thomas Smith has explained why Phantasm was 
formerly written with an F, as now in Milton's 
text. " Qv. Satis est : ergo ipi Griecii non putas 
" esse sonandu vt/, sed vt M'alli phi, sicut si pe-hi 
" diceremus expuncto e. Sm. Rect^ coniectas, 
" et rect6 Itali, qui citm nunc sonet Philosoplms, 
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" pkilosophia, physiciis, secandum illiteratum et 
" corruptuna hodiernorum Grfecorum morem, prop- 
" terea etiatn exarant penna, fihsofus, Jihsofia, 
"fysicus: scribunt enim ingenue vt pronuntiant. 
*' Credoqiie veteres Latinos si ^i Grsoca noii alicm 
" habuisset sonum quitn/ Lalina, non dubitaiuros 
" fuisse, philosopliiam, physkum, pharetram, Pki- 
" lippum, non per p/ii, sed per /reddere, \t ,filoso- 
*'^am, fysicum, farelram, Filippum." De recta et 
emendata Lingua Anglica Scriplione ; fo. 34. b. Lu- 
tetia. 1568, — And Dr. Foster, in his Essay oa 
Accent, supports liim; observing that " tho' we 
" sound the initial oi forum and philosophia alike, 
" the Rontaiis did not, phi having a strong aspira- 
*• tion, and/o scarce nny."—jD, \%5. edit. 1763. — 
Our ancestors, it is most probable, transferred from 
the Italians this vitious substitute for PH in words 
derived from the Greek. 

It has been truly remarked, by the learoed 
Dr. Taylor^ if I remember riglitly, ihat the Eng- 
lisb Language, from oar trade with the Italian 
ports before the discovery of the passage to the 
East round the Cape of Good Hope, is more in- 
debted to the Italians than is commonly imagined. 
-In an historical Essay on English Orthograpby 
many curious notices might be brought together on 
this branch of Philology. 
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ILLUSTRATION, D. 

{Rifamdtoinp.li.) 

Hath almost prevenled me by being clear al- 
ready — ] In modern English, it would be — 
" hath almost aniicipaled me, &c." Unprevented 
should bear a similar acceptation in Par. Lost, 
III. 231. Qi Grace: 



" Comes unprevented, unimplor'd, unsought." 

i. e. comes unanticipated, op unlocked for, like 
Pope's boast as to Fame. The pages of Shakspeare, 
Waller, and Diyden, could supply an exuberance of 
authorities foi' the word in the same Latin sense; 
[ ,8nd our Liturgy retains it; " Lord, we pray thee 
' *' that thy grace may always prevent and follow 
" us." Collect for the \Hh Sunday after Trinity. 

We may admire, that Bentky at atiy rate did 
not recollect this example j if he had, he would 
never have offered to alter the word in the above- 
quoted line to uninvited; neither could he have 
written " How unprevented can stand here, does 
" not appear; unless in this meaning, comes unim- 
" plor'd, if not prevented. But that would diminish 
" the gracious favour, set forth here. I believe 
* (adds the Critic) he gave it, 



" Comes unperceived, unimplo 



sought." 



I Much the larger patt of this Editor's castiga- 
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tions are hazarded; not a few are wildlylicentiotw. 
But applying himself to Par. Lost, as he evidently 
did, with a mind intent on opportunities to substi- 
tute his own capricious readings, it surprised me 
that it should have escaped him, in the Poet's de- 
scription of the verge which enclosed EdeOj to 
propose mound for mould : 

" God had thrown 
" That iDQuntain as his garden-mould high rais'd 
" Upon the rapid current." IV. 225. 

This is then that same " verdurous wall of Para* 
"dise" which he had previously described in-thU 
Book: 

" So On he fares, aod lo the border come* 

" or Eden, where delicioui Paradise, 

" Now nearer, cronns with her enclosure greeo, 

" As with a rural mound, the chainpain head 

" or a Bleep wilderness." IV. i3r. 

Years ago, I had minuted this emendation on the 
margin, and now on consulting different Editions 
to see if this correction had not, from the exigency 
of the sentence, presented itself to any one before 
me, I find that Fenton silently printed moimd 
(p. 96. Dmd' 1725. Tonson.) in the text of his 
Edition ; on no further authority than his own 
persuasion of its propriety. But this reading bow- 
ever specious only affords another instance of the - 
hazard inseparable from conjectural emendation ; 
as will perhaps appear by the succeeding extract 
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Harrison's Description of England, prefixed 
to Holingshed's Chronicle. Of Windsor : " After 
*' him [Edward III] diverse of his successours 
" have bestowed exceeding charges upon the same, 
" which notwithstanding are farre surmounted by 
** the Queenes majestie now living, who hath ap- 
" pointed large summes of monie to be emploied 
** upon the ornature and alteration of the mouldy 
" according to the forme of building used in our 
'* daies," I, 196. 

By garden-mould, therefore, may we not conclude 
the Poet meant a sort of Terrace-walk, or much 
the same as W/iilelock called mount-ivalks ? who on 
dismantling the Fort at Phillis Court says, he 
" threw in the breast works on two sides, and 
" made two even mount walks, the one on the side 
'* next to the Thames, the other on the North 
" side." Memorials-, p. 220. ed. l'73'S. 

In alleviation of Bentley's failure, it ought to be 
remarked that the task was imposed on this pre- 
eminent Scholar iu his declining years, from a 
quarter where to request is to command. He 
made this with justice his exculpation in his con- 
cluding comment: "If I might presume, says an 
" ingenious and celebrated writer {Addison'], to 
" ofTer at the smallest alteration in this divine 
" work ; if to make one small alteration appeared 
" to be so presumptuous ; what censure must I 
" expect to incur, who have presumed to make so 
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' many i 

' cecim." 



But Jacla est alea; et non injussa 



" nip fjiotys Kx) eUMi, 

His allusion is, I apprehend, not uoderstood by a 
great majority of Readers. The non injussa cecirti, 
and this application to himself of Agamemnon's 
boast, corroborates the late Dr. Lorl's anecdote, 
that it was at the instance of Queen Caroline that 
Bentley took on him the office of Comntentatof od 
Paradise Lost. 

ILLUSTRATION. E. 

{litfared to in p. 81.) 

Dionjfsius — had lUtle need of such trash to spend 
his time dr.] This Sicilian Sovereign made the 
Attic the Dialect of his Court, and corresponded 
with the Sages of Greece, or drew them round 
him, with much the same sort of predilection 
thdX Frederic of Prussia indulged toward the Es- 
prits forts of Paris, and the Freocli Language. 
Plato's reception by the Tyrant of Syracuse, and 
his bickerings with him and his succe^sour, form a 
counterpart to the heartless and hollow intioiscy 
between tlie Prussian Monarch and Voltaire. 

Our Authour reprehends the Grecian Philoso- 
pher sharply for recommending the writiogs of 
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Aristophanes, I am apt to attribute this to 8 
momentary forgetrulness ; since the estimation 
they had obtained could not have altogether es- 
caped his fond attentions to the History and Lite- 
rature of the Greeks. The t-nconiiastic Epigram 
which is attributed to PUtlo, furnishes a clue to 
the cause of his own extreme fondness for these 
Comedies t 

" The Graces, in quest of an imperishable shrine 
" for themselves, found Uie Mind of Arista- 
" plianes." 

And the place at the Banquet assigned to the 
Dramatic Poet, as one of the superiour Guests, 
by the favoured Disciple of Socrates, decisively 
indicates the high rank in letters wiiich he had 
attained among his countrymen. One motive 
then with the Teacher of the Academy to make 
him desirous that his royal Scholar should read 
these Dramas, was to give him a kiiowtege of 
the master-pieces of Attic composition. Milton 
must have overlooked their classical popularity. 
Why else before in this Tract siiould he have 
asserted that a " scurrilous vehemence" was all 
that St. Chrysostom could learn by having these 
Plays nightly in hand ? or, why have we here a 
repetition of his censure? in a tone too which 
shows he considered them merely as buffoonery ; 
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"trash" unworthy "to spend time on." Widely 
different was the judgment of Dionpius Halicar- 
nassensis. He thought them deserving the regard 
of the Statesman and of the Philosopher. "H &' 

rtn *wl nr Kpetfivtr, xai 'Apivrofdr'ir, xeu E5«bXi>', rJ Jei 

WM >^ety; " What need is there also to mention^ 
" that Comedy, such as that of Cralinus, Aristo- 
" phanes, and Eupohs, gives us lessons on Govern- 
" ment, and philosophizes in its Plays?" Tij^ 
P^ropixij; p. 157. L'lpsia. 1804. Neither is our 
Authour's condemnatory opinion less at variaDce 
with the delight Cicero look in a successful imita- 
tion of the Aristophanic manner; who writes to 
his Brother 2-uinlus, " Dedit mihi epistolam 
■' legendam tuam, quam paulo anit acceperat, 
" Arislophaneo modo, valde mehercule et suavem, 
" et gravem : qui sum admodum delectatus." Ad 
Frat.lib. 3. Epist. I. Again; in his Treatise tie 
Officiis, he tells his Son Marcus, " Duplex omniao 
" est jocandi genus: unum illiberale, petulaos, 
" flagitiosum, ohscoenum ; aiterum elegans, urba> 
" num, ingeniosum, facetum. Quo genere non 
" modo Flautus noster, et Atticorum antiqua, 
" Comoedia, sed etiam philosophorum Socraticorum 
" libri refi^rti sunt." L. I.e. 29. Milton was, 
I apprehend, incited to this iiasty and undistin- 
guishing reprobation of these plays alike by their 
libertinism, and by the scandals cast in the 
Mf^f^ai on the Grecian Oracle of moral Wisdom. 
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The approbation of QuinlUian more than over- 
balances these derogatory strictures, and at the 
same time ratifies ihe general admiration of Anti- 
quity for the elder Writers of the Attic Stage. 
This Critic declared that the elegancies of Atticism 
are to be found almost exclusively in ihe antient 
Comedy ; that after Homer he knew of none so 
profitable for the study of every Oratour as Aristo- 
phanes, EiipoUs, and Cratinus : " Antiqua Comoe- 
" dia cum sinceram ilJam sermonis Altici gratiam 
- " prope sola retinet, turn facundissimfe libertatis, 
" etsi est in insectandis vitiis prsecipua, plurimum 
" tamen virium etiam in ceteris partibus habet. 
*' Nam et grandis, et elegans, et veuusta, et nescio 
*' an ulla, post Homerura tamen, quem, ut 
" Achillem, semper excipi par est, aut similior sit 
" oratoribus, aut ad oratores facieudos aptior. 
" Plures ejus auctores: Aristophanes tamen, et 
*' Eupolis Cratinusque prfecipui," Inst. Orator. 
Lib, X, Cap. 1. To this let me subjoin wliat Sir 
W. Jones has observed to the praise of Aristo- 
phanes^ remains : " Arislophanis, quas supersunt, 
" Comcedia; sunt sane omnium eleg.intiarum piense, 
" et Grascarum literarum studiosis apprim^ utiles." 
Works; II. 640. 4lo. What our Authour called 
a scurrilous vehemence, these Critics would probably 
have denominated masculine and vigorous Atti- 
cism. — After such a concurrence of testimony to 
their merit on a literary consideration, and more of 
no small weight, if it were needful, might be 
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offered, can we hesitate whether it were not oat 
ground for Plato's choice, that they were Ibc 
best calculated of any works he could select, to 
bring a Foreigner acquainted with the style culti- 
vated at Alliens ? E^XaSos E?k?ias ASij»i«*. Id 
this he did nothing more than the Italian Ecclesi- 
astic who sets the licentious Boccadv before a 
pupii to initiate him in the most approved Tuscan) 
or, than the Univtrsily of Oxford, when ihcy not 
long ago reprinted Chaucer's Canterbury Tales; 
comtnendahly disregarding the ribaldry which de- 
faces too many of his pages, for the sake of the 
numerous beauties in the Father of English 
Poetry. 

'' Tde Prince but studies his companions, 

" Like K ilraogc tongue : wherein, lo gain the language, 

" *Tis needful, lliaL the most immodest word 

" B« looWd upon, and Icarn'd ; which once attain'd, 

" Your Highness knows, cotces to no further use, 

" But to be known, and bated." 

The Tale of a Tub is unhappily debased with 
impiety as well as stained with flagrant indecency'; 
yet does it stand so high in reputation that any 
Englishman who engaged to transmit to a Foreigner 
a selection of our national works most worthy 
attention might be justly reproached with not 
fulfilling his office, if he were to leave out Swifl's 
fine specimen of genuine English, and of politico- 
religious Satire. 

The Athenians were not revolted at the " gross 
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infamy" in the old Comedy. It must degrade 
in our eyes the Audience who could endure it. 
But while Women were excluded the Theatre, it 
were idle to expect, that the Stage would not 
exhibit Scenes vile in Taste and vUious in 
Morals. 

Perhaps the superlative excellence of the Attic 
style, would of ilself have been a suflicient induce- 
ment: there was, 1 must further remark, au additional 
propriety in sending these contemporary Comedies 
to the King of a neighbouring Country. By their 
means he placed before his view a picture of tbe 
living manners in the Capital of the most eminent 
among the Grecian Republics ; the acknowleged 
teat of Grecian Letters and Philosophy. How- 
ever the rust of time has obscured many places 
beyond the industry of the Scholiasts of later ages 
to restore them to their pristine brightness; still, 
enough is ascertained fur us to discern that they 
are replete with allusions, personal and political, 
and without auy doubt much of the personal cha- 
racter of individuals was to be gathered from the 
abusive reflections which abound in these dramatic 
satires. The Ognflss is interpreted to have been a 
latent attack on the mal-administrations of the 
State, while the mimic Cteon in the 'Imrtig is known 
to represent that turbulent Dtmagogue, and is 
drawn, we may readily believe, if not truer to the 
life, not with more aggravated features Ihan the 
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coarse caricature of Lord Shaftesbury with which 
Otway disparaged his noble Tragedy. 

In commenting on the oversight in my text, I 
have run into some length. The deference which 
every thing demands tliat comes from Mu-tok's 
pen, rendered it unavoidable. He who enters the 
lists to maintain a point of scholarship against him 
ought to bring conclusive evidence, if he be 
solicitous to shield himself against the charge of 
presumption. 



ILLUSTRATION, F. 

{Referred lo in p. 84.) 

After all, the. last division of the sentcncft—* 
*' these are the countryman's Arcadias and his 
" Monte- mayors" — leaves it in doubt, whether 
our Authour did not through the whole speak of 
the same strolling minstrelsy which Pullenham 
describes as " blind harpers or such like Tauerne 
*' minstrels that give a fit of mirth for a groat, and 
" their matters being for the most part stories of 
" old time, as the tale of Sir Topas, the reports of 
" Beuis of Southampton, Guy of Warwicke, Adam 
" Bell, and Clymme of the Clough, and such other 
" old Romances or kistoricali Rlijjmes, made pur- 
" posely for recreation of the common people at 
" Christmasse diners and brideals, and in tauernes 
" and ale-houses and such other places of base 
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" resort." The Arte of English Poesie ; p. 69- 
ed. 1811. 

The Diana of George of Monte-mayor was ren- 
dered inio English from the Spanish, by Bartho- 
lomew Yong ; \59ii fol. : one of the minor Poets 
of Elizabeth's time. Some of the copies of Verses 
in it had been translated by Sydney and inserted in 
the Arcadia. 

Now the fashion of these pastoral Romances has 
' passed away, we are apt to be astonished at the 
determined perseverance of Readers who could 
toil out their way through such wearisome stories; 
I iot which they were repaid by little more than 
I affected sentiments and turgid language ; the modes 
[ of a feudal Court given to the inmates of a Sheep- 
[ cote. Such feigned narratives of chivalrous rusti- 
I city, while they are too fur removed from real life 
I to please by any picture of natural manners, are 
I destitute of the marvellous exploits, the perils and 
enchantments which once excited a high interest 
in the adventures of the heroes and agents who 
I people the regions of preternatural fiction ; won- 
ders which have not yet lost all attraction for the 
I imagination. — If elegiac Pastoral deserve the re- 
L probation a great Critic has bestowed on it, be- 
I cause " no just imitation of things really existing," 
i^hese pastoral stories in gorgeous prose cannot but 
s thought still more unnatural and reprehensible 
Monodies founded, like Lycidas, on bucolic 
lagery. 
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Whether the Diana obtained an extensive re- 
gard from our Forefathers, as Mr. Wartcm allegedL 
I have not ascertained. Skakspeare, it is asserted, 
has in part traced from it the outline of the plot 
for his Two Gentlemen of Verona. In Spain it was 
a favourite Volume. When Cervantes supposes it 
to have been found in the Knight of La Mancha's 
Library he makes the Curate pronounce this to be 
the best of its kind, and interpose to rescue it from 
the general conflagration. Yong^s Translation of 
this work was printed a few years after the Arcadia 
appeared. The fame of Sir Philip Sidney and the 
applause then given to this whimsical species of 
romantic fabling were probably the inducements to 
this publication ; and might lend it a temporary 
popularity. Not to insist, that till the splendour 
of the Spanish Monarchy was far gone in its wane, 
the Writers of that Country were more studied 
here than those in any other living language, the 
Italian only excepted : therefore Milton remarks 
while defending his determination to blank Verse 
for his epic Poem, that ** some both Italian ^nd 
*' Spanish Poets of prime note have rejected 
'* rime." 

It was, I think, the illusive brilliancy of 
Louis XlVth's reign which first drew the attention 
of Europe to French Literature. And is not the 
Anglmnanie as to English Authours which prevailed in 
France after our victorious War against the agg^res- 
sions of the Family Compact, attributable to the 
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iame source ? In short, before the Writers of any 
Nation gain a name among Foreigners roust it not 
be great Jn military achievements ? 



ILLUSTRATION, G. 

{Referred to in p. 85.) 



g The accusation against our Forefathers that 
they were too much addicted to sumptuous hying 
was far from groundless. Chaucer made the luxu- 
ries of the table quite the occupation of the Frank' 
tin, or affluent Land-owner residing on his own 
estate. 

" Ad housholder and that a grete was he ; 
" Seint Julian he was ia his contree. 
" His brede, bis ale, was alvvay after on ; 
•• A better envyned aiao was no wher Don. 
" Wiihouten bake meie never was his bout, 
" Of fish and flesh, and that so plenteous, 
" It anewed in his hous of mete and drinke, 
" Of alle deiniees that men coud of thinke, 
" After the sondry aesona of the yere, 
" So changed he bis mete and his soupere. 
" FiU many a fat partrich hadde he in mewet 
" And many a breme, and many a luce in atewe. 
" Wo was bis coke, but if his sauce were 
" Poinant and sharpe, and redy all his gere. 
" His table dormant in bis halle alway 
" Stode redy covered aile the longe day." 

Canterbury Tales; I. 15. 410. Oxford. 1738. 

It plainly appears too from Sir Thomas Elyoi's 
fr txemoDstraoce, that excess in this gratification pre- 
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" Esq." 1697. Probably, the same republication 
only with a new title page, to drop Ralegh's 
name. — Toland, confounding Sir Walter's Prma 
with the Cabinet Council, states erroneously, that 
Milton printed both these Tracts. — Milton has 
taken from Horace for a Motto to this latter 
work, 

" Quis mortein tunici tectum adamantine 

Digne scripserit?" 

Perhaps to apologize for not entering into the 
Authour's character. The following is his address 
to the Reader as Editor: *' Having had the Manu* 
*' script of this Treatise, written by Sir Walter 
*' Ralegh, many years in my hands, and finding 
*' it lately by chance among other Books and 
•' Papers, upon reading thereof, I thought it a 
** kinde of injury to withhold longer the work of so 
" eminent an Author from the publick ; it being 
** both answerable in Stile to other Works of his 
•• already extant, as far as the subject would per- 
" mit, and given me for a true Copy by a learned 
" Man at his Death, who had collected several 
•' such pieces." 

Algernon Sydney, however, in the succeeding 
paragraph, strove to invalidate the authority of this 
and of others of Ralegh's posthumous pieces. He 
is contending, against FUmer, that the Parliament 
and the People have the power of making Kings, 
and he argues that, "This being built upon the 
" steady foundation of Law, History, and ReasoDj 
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*' is not to be removed by any man's opinion ; 
" especially by one, accompanied with such cir- 
" cumstances as Sir AV alter Ralegh was in, during 
*' the last years of his life : and there is something 
*' of baseness, as well as prevarication, in turning 
" the words of an eminent person, reduced to great 
** difliculties, to a sense- no way agreeing with his 
" former actions or writings, and no less tending to 
*' impair his reputation than to deceive others. 
** Onr author is liighly guilty of both, in citing 
" Sir Walter Ralegh to invalidate the great Charter 
" of our Liberties, as begun by usurpation, and 
"showed to the world by rebelhon; whereas no 
•• such thing, nor any thing like it in word or prin- 
** ctple, can be found in the works that deserve to 
" go under his name. The Dialogue in question, 
*' with .some other small pieces published after his 
*' death, deserves to be esteemed spurious : or if, 
" from a desire of life, when he knew his head lay 
" under the ax, he was brought to say things no 
*' way agreeing with what he had formerly pro- 
" fessed, they ought rather to be buried in oblivion 
** than produced to blemish his memory. But, 
" that the public cause may not suffer by his 
" fault, it is convenient the world should be in- 
" formed, that though he was a well qualified gen- 
" tieman, yet his morals were no way exact, as 
" appears by his deahngs with the brave Earl of 
*' Essex:. And he was so well assisted in liis His- 
" tory of the World, tliat an ordinary man, with 
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the same helps, might have performed the same 
things. Neither ought it to be accounted 
•* strange, if that which he wrote by himself 
<* had the tincture of another- spirit, when be 
*< was deprived of that assistance, though bis 
^' life had not depended upon the will of the 
^' prince, and he had never said, that ^ the bonds 
of subjects to their kings should always be 
wrought out of iron, the bonds of kings nnto 
<< subjects but with cobwebs.* " Discourses con^ 
cerning Government ; p. 440. 4to. edit 1772. 

Of the Cabinet Council^ Sir William Jones writes 
to John Macpherson^ Esq. — *' the other day, I laid 
'^ my hand on the annexed little book ascribed to 
^' Sir Walter Ralegh i it is, like' most posthumous 
'^ works, incorrect, but contains with some rubbishy 
a number of wise aphorisms and pertinent exam- 
pies ; it is rather the common-place book of 
^^ some statesman, than a well digested treatise, 
<< but it has amused me on a second reading.'' 
Memoirs of Sir W. Jones ; by Lord Teignmouth : 
p. 263. 4to. 

ILLUSTRATION, h 

{Rrfered to in p. 93.) 

Ye must reform it perfectly according to the model ' 
^ Trent and Sevil, which J know ye abhorre to doe.'\ 
More than once in this Oration, our Authoor 
throws on an Imprimatur the odium of a Popish 
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invention, because this was an imputation most 
likely to startle tlie Parliament and to prevail on 
them to rescind their Ordinance. 

It is wilh the same view of working on their 
antipathy and on their fears, he reiterated that the 
Licensing of Books was a Spanish practice: for that 
Monarchy was yet apprelieudel to be the deadly 
and formidable enemy of Protestant Europe. 
Vherelore the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
I at the opening of the first Piirliament that Charles 
called, " made an harangue suitable to the times," 
says ffhildock, and among other topics, " inveigh- 
" ing against Popciy and the King of Spain" 
[Memorials, p. 3. fol. 17ii2,} Again; in li is Trea- 
tise " Of Reformation," &c, Milton opprobriously 
called our Prelates " Spaniolized Bishops," and 
from the Manifesto against Spain in 1dj5, which 
he penned as Latm Secretary to Cromwell, vie may 

I distinctly discern, by his appeal therein to this 
national sensation, that the animosity against the 
Spanish Government for its attempt to conquer this 
Island by the Armada was yet far from subsided : 
* Q.Liod quidem in Anglorum animis necesse est 
■ adhuc alld residere, neque inde posse facile 
' evelh." Pr. W. II. 609. ed. 1738. So deep 
thud the terror struck of the " dangerous Heptarchy 
I "'of Spain," to borrow Sir Fulk GreviUe's phrase, 
^at the War waged by Philip and Mary against 
Senty II. of France to advance the aim of the Era- 
leror Charles, who panted to become the founder 
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of a fifth Monarchy or Empire of the West, is tbe 
only instance, I can recollect, in Enghsh History 
of a French War which at its commencement ' 
disapproved by the Country at large. 

Cromwell's confederacy with France for the pur^ 
pose of depressing the power of Spain was, I 
think, the most exceptionable of his foreign mea- 
sures. It is not always that we can fathom the 
depths of his policy. Perhaps a grateful sense of 
the countenance shown to the Parliamentary 
Cause by Richelieu; or, still more probably, the 
personal court paid to the Protector by Mazarine 
might co-operate. Be this as it may ; unless we 
allow him to have inherited so much of this tradi- 
tional Jealousy of Spanish greatness as to give a 
bias to his political views, after the reason for it 
had, in great part, ceased, it will not be easy to 
assign adequate motives for so sharp- sighted 
Statesman having fallen into the error of fostering 
the growing ambition of the House of Bourbon, 

This aid to the aggrandizement of the French 
Monarchy was in the sequel a false step for Ed|^ 
land ; inasmuch as it conduced to the subsequent 
preponderance of France in Europe; and followed, 
as it was, by Charles II. and Jaines selling to 
Louis XIV. their acquiescence in his rising ascen- 
dancy, may be justly considered to be the pri- 
mary cause of the sericfs of our continental warfare 
to retrieve the Balance of Power after our Revo- 
lution in 1688. 
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ILLUSTRATION, K. 



ILLUSTRATION, 

{R^emdioinp. 97.) 



{RfJ'cTTcd 10 in p. m.) 

When I maJe the reference for this Illustra- 
tlON, it did not occur to my recollection, that 
MabboH's Reasons for resigning the office of 
Licenser were inserted in the Preface to the Edi- 
tion of the Areopagitica published in 1772, and 
which I have reprinted among the Prolegomena 
to this Edition. 

^m' It was the complaint and lamentation of Prelats, 
^^hpon every least breath of a motion to remove 
Pluralities, and distribute more equally Church 
reveniis, that then all Letning would be for ever 
daslCt and discourag'd.l The disproportionate 
distribution of Preferments in our Church was the 
natural result of a Reformation carried on, like 
ours, as occasion offered, without any settled views, 
and as the humour or prejudices of the reigning 
Sovereign prompted. 

Bentley resorts to the same kind of topic for an 

largument against their equalization. [Hem. on 

mCollins's Disc, of Free Thinking, p. 151. 8vo. 1743.) 

For one, I side with Milton. 

Our Aulhour had in another work poured forth 
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a torrent of yitaperative declamation against those 
who made use of this excusatory reasoning for the 
existing inequalities. <^ Yea (he exclaims), they 
and their Seminaries shame not to profess, to 
petition, and never lin pealing our ears, that 
*^ unless we fat them like Boars, and cram them 
** as they list with Wealth, with Deaneries, and 
*^ Pluralities, with Baronies and stately Prefer- 
^' ments, all Learning and Religion, will go under 
" foot. Which is such a shameless, such a bestial 
plea, and of that odious impudence in Church- 
men, who should be to us a pattern of tempe- 
rance and frugal mediocrity, who should teach 
us to contemn this world, and the gaudy things 
'* thereof, according to the promise which they 
*' themselves require from us in Baptism, that 
^' should the Scripture stand by and be mute, there 
^^ is not that sect of Philosophers among the 
*' Heathen so dissolute, no not Epicurus, nor 
*' Arihtippus with all his Cyrenaic rout, but would 
<' shut his school-doors against such greasy Sophis- 
^' ters ; not any College of Mountebanks, but 
" would think scorn to discover in themselves 
*' with such a brazen forehead the outrageous 
"desire of filthy Lucre." Pr. W. I. 74. edit. 
17£{^. That this is written with an as}>erity we 
must wish away who shall deny ? At the same 
time, be it reintrmbered, and the remark, if applied 
generally to his controversial Writings, holds equally 
true, that the reciprocal bitterness between the 
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contending persuasions in these religious feuds was 
in a degree which, happily for us, it is now difficult 
to conceive. At this day, we think it lan^hahle to 
see the recommendation of an Under groom to 
Prince Rupert certifying, in addition to a " good 
character," that lie had a " great value far the 
*' Common Prayer." [Life and Errors of John 
Dunton: p. 333.) But does not this anecdote 
perspicuously mark the height to which the hostile 
odium between the disciples of ihe High Ciiurcli 
and of the Low had arisen ? We need not require 
any further evidence, that the animosity which 
actuated them against each other was in the ex- 
treme. Let us remember too, the long and close 
Imprisonments with destructive Fines on those 
k -who retlected on our ecclesiastical establishment, 
IrAnd that the wounds from the grievous Mutilations, 
|.>tbe Stigmatizings, and other Tortures inflicted by 
I Jt.n»f/ and his Assessours on their victims were still 
[•green and smarting. 

So rigorous was the Persecution of the Non-con- 
l.lormists that Lird Brooke states the Refugees who 
were driven from their native country, principally 
} America, then a desolate wilderness, at so large 
I number as " ten thousand" {A Discourse opening 
the Mature of Episcopacy i p. 97. 4to. 1641.) With 
hese sutTerings Milton, and all who had a lively 
d just sense of such execrable enormities, cotdd 
t but warmly sympathize. — The honoured In- 
structor of his youth. Young, was among those who 
I were constrained to expatriate themselves. 
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ILLUSTRATION, M. 

{Referred lo in p. 116.) 

/ have sat among thir lemed mm, for that 
honor I had, and bin counted happtf lo be bora in 
such a place of Philosophic Freedom, as they 
suppos'd England was, wliile themselves did nothing 
but bemoan the servit condition into which Lerning 
among them was brought : that this zoas it which had 
dampt the glory of Italian wits ; that nothing had 
bin there wrilt'n note these many years but Jlaltery 
and fustian.'] " At the resurrection of Literature, 
** Italy was the Brst to cast away the shroud,** 
says the Historian most eloquently. Within these 
few years we have had some new and briliiant 
lights thrown upon this epocha in the annals of 
human Knowlege; an epocha full of interest to 
every intelligent mind. But 1 am not aware of 
any single circumstance more striking to show how 
greatly this love of polite Learning prevailed among 
the Italians, than the high consideration Miltom 
received at Rome from Cardinal Fr. Barberim 
{Pr.W.n.Sli.ed. 1738), and the attentions paid to 
liim at Naples by the noble Patron and Biographer 
of Torquato Tasso, as well as by many otiier m«i 
of eminence in that Country ; ib. \1. 35-Z. ubi sufi, 
A Tramontane; of no pretensions from high birth, 
or a splendid fortune, or conspicuous name; more 
than all, an English Heretic — one who within the 
verge of the Vatican would not keep secret his 
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deep-rooted aversion to Popery i with such itnpe> 
diments to a distinguished reception, his most ser- 
viceable letters of recommendation came from his 
own pen. Whathismemory could supply, in addition 
to the extemporaneous productions of his cultivated 
Genius, were his credentials to the best classes of 
Society ; as he relates .somewhat more at large, and 
with a pardonable self-complacency in the Reason 
of Church Government. During the Nation's 
lengthened contest with the Stuarts, the English 
character appears to have been rated high in the 
estimation of enlightened Foreigners. Beside what 
we may collect to this purport in the text, Alger- 
non Sydney writes in 1678-9, " We particularly 
" hope that England will keep up its reputation of 
" being, as the Cardinal Pallavacini says, the mo. 
" ther and Nurse of the best Wils in the world." 
[Letters to H. SavUle, p. 4. prefixed to his Works ; 
4to. Robertson's edit.) 

Milton might have extended to a wider 
circuit his remark on the baneful influence of 
arbitrary Government in debasing the public mind 
in Italy. A Country for a length of ages fer- 
tile in eminent intellect. He should have intro- 
duced and contrasted the diversity in the style of 
addressing the Great, between the Roman Poets 
before the fall of the Republic and after the eleva- 
tion of Octavius Cccsar to the Purple. Independent 
and erect, Lucretius accosts Memmiiis, a Patron oi" 
Patrician rank, and of highly descended ancestry. 
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with the language of an lionest freedom } depre- 
cating his public avocations for diverting him from 
the cahn pursuits of Pliilosophy : tliat Poet wrote 
ID consular Home. He is said to have died od the 
same day that Virgil took the manly Gown; yet 
so rapid had the degeneracy been, that this fa- 
vourite of ihe Muse stooped without a biush to 
burn incense to Augustus, as to a tutelar Deity. 
Pulsome praise of the Emperour was to be expected 
from Horace. For some time the dissolute follower 
oi Epicurus, with broken fortunes and ruined hopes, 
his apology would have been, tiiat his happiness 
was centered in the pleasures with which Home 
abounded ; luxuries he could procure only by the 
wages of adulation. This he had no reserve io 
acknowleging. (II. EpL 2. ^1.) 

Virgil's bent of mind run in an opposite direc- 
tion. His bashful spirit shrunk into the shade of 
rural life ; and that from his retreats in Campania 
and Sicily he should have subscribed to his own 
degradation in " ignominious strains and lying 
" verse" utTords lamentable proof how widely, as 
well as quickly, the contagion of servility had 
spread alter the successour to the Triumvirate had 
drawn to himself all the fiuictions of the State. 
— How could Gibbon think, that the minds of the 
Romans were atill repuhlicun ? The change must 
have begun before a Puel could venture to an- 
nounce to the Honian Public as a diiitinction, that 
he sung by command. It was not long ere a ty» 
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PWinous Government poisoned the source of ge- 
y nerous sentiment and paralyzed all the nobler fa- 
■culties. " Free Rome" became worse than "mute" 
inglorious. Nothing hut JlaUery and fustian 
was to be heard. After Seneca and Lucan had 
been put to death, well might the Komans sigh 
out, like the relegated Satirist, that the arts of 
* courtly blandishment were only in request ; 

" El ipes el ratio studioruni in Cesare tantuni." 

Trajan and several of his successours, took under 
■their protection and advanced men of literary en- 
dowments. Certain it is, with no memorable suc- 
cess ; either the national Mind was gone, or their 
exertions were misdirected, to unworthy objects. 
The countenance of Greatness we know cannot 
reasonably be expected to create Genius ; but it 
was not unreasonable to hope that the beams of 
royal favour should have had sufficient influence to 
call it forth. Yet Martial was confessedly the 
VirgU of his Imperial Patron ; and whoever reads 
the licentious Poems of Atisonius must feel surprise, 
that he could have recommended himself to the 
Bee of Preceptor to the Son of Valentinian. ll 
a compliment far from merited, as has been re- 
.marked by some one, I forget by whom, to call 
((he age of Livy, Horace, and VirgU, the Augustan 
What though they flourished while Augustus 
■igned j they were equally with Cicero aud Sal- 
lust, Terence, CaluUus, TibuUus, and Ovid, born and 
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educated under the discipline of the Republic. If 
the pretensions of Rome to lettered fame were to 
rest solely on Writers who were bred up under the 
Imperial Institutions, slender must be the portion 
we could allot them. 

The general decay of superiour Talent, as well 
as the falling off in justness of Taste, becomes very 
discernible on the usurpation of the Cesars: the 
deterioration in manners is not more perceptible. 
At the commencement of his History, Tacitus con- 
fesses, " Postquam bellatum apud Actium, atqae 
" omnem potentiam ad unum conferri pacis inter- 
*' fuit, magna ilia ingenia cessere." He, however, 
touches very slightly on the cause. The conclud* 
ing chapter of Lovgimis" Treatise compensates for 
this caution : and in all ages and in alt countries 
will it be found that the benumbing power of 
Despotism is a fatal check to the exertions of 
CJenius. A fettered hand can never give the Lyre 
its fullest tones. 

ILLUSTRATION, N. 

{Referred la in p. 126.) 

The Prelats might remember Mem, that this 
obstructing violence meets for the most part with an 
event utterh/ opposite to the end which it drives at.l 
To remember was formerly to remind: 

" And yet I must remember you, my Lord, , 

" Wc were Ibe first and dearest of your Friends." 

Shttk^ean; Hen. Vi.firsi Part, A,S, S. I. 
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Clarendon testifies what Milton here insinuates 
to have been the effect in the public mind of the 
hateful and barbarous sentences on Prymtef Bast- 
wick, and Leigkton. 

" There were three persons most notorious for 
" iheir declared malice against the government of 
" the Church hy Bishops, in their several Books 
" and Writings, which they had published to cor- 
" rupt the People, with circumstances very scan- 
" dalous, and in language very scurrilous, and im- 
" pudent; which all Meu thought deserved very 
" exemplary punishment: they were of the three 
" several Professions which had the most influence 
" upon the People, a Divine, a common Lawyer, 
*' and a Doctor of Physic; none of them of in- 
" terest, or any esteem with the worthy part of 
** their several Professions, having been formerly 
" all looked upon under characters of reproach : 
" yet when they were all sentenced, and for the 
" execution of that sentence brought out to be 
•' punished as common and signal rogues, exposed 
" upon scaffolds to have their ears cut off, and 
" their faces and foreheads branded with hot irons 
" (as the poorest and most mechanic malefactors 
used to be, when tliey were not able to redeem 
I " themselves by any fine for their trespasses, or 
' to satisfy any damages for the scandals they had 
' raised against the good name and reputation of 
■ others). Men begun no more to consider their 
' manners, but the Men j and each Profession, 
R3 
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" with anger and indignation enough, thought 
" their edocalion, and degrees, and quality, would 
" have secured them from such infamous judg- 
" ments, and treasured up wrath for the time to 
" come." Hist, of the Rebellion ; I. 146. Sro. 
1807. 

A memorable and impressire waruing to rulers : 
yet it was thrown away on Charles II. and on 
James. They, far from profiting by this expe- 
rience, flew at still larger quarry. I am inclined 
to think that their bringing Si/dney and Russell to 
the block was a natural effect of their residence 
within the purlieus of Louis XIV's Court. There 
they must have witnessed the abject submission to 
the Crown into which the French NoUesse fell 
after Richelieu had put the Duke de Montmorend 
to death. This tempted them to hope that by 
like means of intimidation they should overawe 
their own Nobility and break the heart of all op- 
position to their plans of arbitrary power. Happily 
for this Country the ancient Peerage of England 
was composed of " sterner stuff." The sympathy 
of the Great wtth the high>born sufferers, and their 
detestation of this tyrannical conduct, must have 
been no slight incitement to those among them 
who stood forth as champions in arms of the PeO' 
pie's Rights at the Revolution which was the sequel 
to tbe remorseless practices of the royal Brothers 
it would have been no slight incitement, though 
they bad not been well-aware of the systematic 
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^depression and debasement of thetr own order 
I which inevitably takes place under an absolute 
f Monarch. 

ILLUSTRATION, O. 

[Referred to m p. lU.) 

He shall bring together every joynt and member, 
I and shall mould them into an immortall feature of 
P lovelines and perfection.'] By Feature, Milton 
pintended form. When he impersonated Death, 
phe denominated him the " grim Feature." Par. 
Lost, X. 279. 

Feature is from Factura ; Lat. ; in Italian, 
Fattura. Thus Lord Bacon ; " Aristotle hath 
r«( ygpy ingeniously and diligently handled the 
**factttres of the body, but not the gestures of the 
"body." JVorks; I. (J5. 4to. So that "in 
*' fact of arms," and "feats of arms;" P. L. II. 
^ 184, and 537, may have the same construction. 

This eense was not yet fallen into disuse. A 
f contemporary, one Seveme, in some commenda- 
f tory Verses prefixed to Cartwrighfs Poems (8vo 
' 1651] has it with the same opposition as in the 



" As nhea an bandiorae Feature nigh, 

" Each Member's Draught 

" Agteei in nought 

" But this, that each a part does taLe the Eye." 

Commentators point out in Terence a simitar 
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idiom for the whole conBguratiOD of the human 
frame in *' O faciem piilchram." I. 285. ffag. 
4to. 1726, ed. Westerhov. And see too Cm^Kmi* 
Note on 

■ — • — " quali 
" S\t facie, aura, quali p«de, dente capillo." 
UoTta. L. 1. Sat, 6. t 

With the foregoing authorities in Milton for 
this extended signilication of Feature in our own 
language, it is surprising that the Annotators on 
SItakspeare should have so frequently missed its 
meaning. In As you Uhe it. Touchstone asks 
Audrey — " Doth my simple feature \^orm] coa- 
" tent you i" To which she replies with a quibble 
— *' Yoat J'eatures ! Lord warrant us! wbat__/«a- 
" tures?" Variorum Skakspeare, VI. 102. erf. 
1793. This passage perplexed Farmer, who ?eo- 
tures on a conjectural emendation ; and doubts not 
this should be " yom feature I Lord warrant usl 
*^ what's feature?" While Steevens, by offering 
different and discordant explanations, appears to 
have been dissatisfied with this correction, yet not 
to have put confidence in either of his own sug- 
gestions. He thought **feat &ndfealure, perhaps, 
" had anciently the same meaning. The Clown 
"* asks, if the _/ea^uresq/" A/* face content her, she 
" takes the word in another sense, i. e. feats, deedsy 
" and in her reply seems to mean, vihzt feats, i. e. 
" what have we done yetP The courtship of Au- 
" drey and her gallant had not proceeded further. 
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" as Sir Wilful Witwood says, than a little mouth- 
•glue; but she supposes liim to be talking of 

* something which as yet he had not performed. 
' Or the jest may turn only on the Clown's pro- 

* nunciation. In some parts, features miglit be 

* pronounced, Jailors, which signify rascals, low 
' wretches." Malone contributed some examples 

' t)f this word gathered from Writers in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and asserts that "feature formerly 

* signified the whole countenance." 

Not to multiply proofs beyond necessity, I 
will only refer to them with this observation, that 
I Jeature in a wider acceptation, as synonymous 
1 with shape or form, better agrees with the context 
[ of all the passages collected by this Gentleman. 
r'While it unquestionably imports much the same in 
r Lear ; when Albany reproaching Goneril exclaims, 
" Proper deformity seems not in the fiend 
" So boTtid, as in woman. 

"Be-monstetnoi thy /«(««, . . 

" Howe'er ihou art a fiend, 

" A woman) thape doth shield thee." 

On which occasion Malone repeats that *' Feature 
*' in Shakspeare's age meant the general cast of 
"countenance, and often beauty;" for which be 
cites BuUokafs Expositors ubi sup. XiV. 211. 
With these expositions Steeve/is coincides, when 
Cleopatra gives orders for the messenger to ** report 
•' the feature of Oclaviaj" ubi sup. XII. 502. 
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But when this latter Editor added that SpeitMr 
uses feature for the wliote turn of the body, aod 
brings two apposite quotations from the Fairy 
Queen in support of this interpretation, be went 
near to aiilicipate my explanation ; yet he failed 
to apply this construction to any of the places in 
which the word occurs through Shahspeare. That 
the Poet) however, by no means restricted its 
(neaning to beauty, or to countenance, is evident 
in Cymbeline ; where he certainly intended the 
fymnietry of the whole figure ; where too it is con- 
tra-distinguished from beauty: 

" For beaul^ that made barren the swell'd bout 
" Of hini that best could speak ; for feature laming 
" Tbe Shrine of Venus, or straight- pigbt Minerva." 

ubi,up. XIU. 220. 

I remark the same distinction to be preserved by 
Stoive i oi Henry y ill's aversion to ^nne of C\eve: 
*' bis hatred encreased more and more against her, 
" not only for her want of beauty and feature, 
" whereof at first he look exceptions." Annalesi 
p. 57ii.fol. 1631. 

This verbal criticism has been drawn out to a 
considerable length ; but a word which Shakspeare's 
best Commentators have misexplained repeatedly, 
required a minute explication: it could only have 
its doubtful meaning fixed by a deduction of par- 
ticular examples; which at the same time ascer- 
tains its sense in Paradise Lost, where it b8& 
hitherto been passed without notice. 
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ILLUSTRATION, P. 

{Referred lo in p. 18*.) 

Those neighbouring differences, or rather indiffer- 
ences, are what I speak qf.'\ Burnet's account of 
the Contpoversy about " things indfferent" will be 
found illustrative of the general tenour of Milton's 
reasoning in this part of his Oration. " There 
*' was a great variety of sentiments among our 
•' Reformers on this point ; Whether it was fit, to 
" retain an External Face of Things, near to 
" what bad been practised in the Times of Popery, 
" or not ? The doing that, made the People come 
" easily in, to the more real changes that were 
'* made in the Doctrines, when they saw the out- 
" ward appearances so little altered : so this Me- 
*' thod seemed the safer, and the readier way to 
" wean the People, from the Fondness they had 
" for a splendid Face of things, by that which 
'* was still kept up. But on the other hand, it was 
" said, That this kept up still the Inclination in 
" the People to the former Practices j they were 
« by these made to think, that the Reformed State 
"of the Church did not differ much from them; 
" and that they imitated them. And they appre- 
** hended, that this outward resemblance made the 
" old Root of Popery to live still in their Thoughts ; 
*' so that if it made them conform at present more 
»• easily to the change that was now made, it 
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" would make it still much the easier for them to 
" fall back to Popery : so, for this very Reason, 
" they stood upon it ; and thought it better, to pat 
" matters in as great an opposition to the Practices 
" of Popery, as was possible, or convenient, 

" The Queen had, in her first Injunctions or- 
** dered the Clergy to wear seemly Garments, aud 
" square Caps ; adding, that this was only for 
" Decency, and not to ascribe any Worthioesa to 
" the Garments. But when the Act of Uniformity 
" was settled, whereas in the Liturgy passed in the 
" second year of King Edward, Copes and other 
" Garments were ordered to be used ; but in the 
" second Book, passed iu the sixth year of that 
*' King, all was laid aside except the Surplice: yet 
" the Queen, who loved Magnificence in every 
"thing, returned back to the Rules in King £d- 
" ward's First Book, till other order should be 
" taken therein by the Queen. There wag like- 
" wise a Clause put in the Act of Uniformity im- 
" powering the Queen to Ordain and Publish such 
" further Ceremonies and Rites, as might be for 
" the Advancement of Goo's Glory, the Edifying^ 
" of bis Church, and the due Reverence of Christ's 
'* Holy Mysteries and Sacraments. 

" The Matter being thus settled, there followed 
" a great Diversity in practice : Many conform- 
" iog themselves in all Points to the Law; while 
'' others did not use either the Surplice or the 
" square Caps and Hoods, according to their De- 
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* gree. This visible Difference began to give 
' great ofTence, and to state two Parties in the 

* Church. The People observed it, and run into 
" Parties upon it. Many forsook their Churches, 
^' of both sides: some, because those Habits were 
'.' used ; and some, because they were not used." 
ffist. of the Reformalion ; Part HI. p. 305. fol. 

ILLUSTRATION Q. 

[Scftrmf to in p. IS5.) 

If it come.] Like R. Ascham, Ben Jonson, 
King James's Revisors of the authorized Transia* 
tion of the Bible, Ilobbes, and other Scholars 
among our earlier Writers in their native tongue, 
Milton preserved the grammatical distinction be- 
tween the indicative and conditional Moods. Be- 
side the present example, "though he command — " 

* if he please — "with others that occur in the pages 
f before us, attest his care in this point. He was as 
I particular in his Poetry ; 

" Lett, by some fair- a p pearl a g good surpriz'd. 
" She dieiale false ; and misinform the will." 

P. L. XX. 354. 

This conformity to our regular modes of inflec- 
[ (ton must have escaped the accomplished Editor of 
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his occasional Poems, otherwise he could never 
bare been perplexed at, 



" O, if thou have 
" Hid Ibem in some flow'ry cave." 
See T. Warion't note on 



Conau, V. 238. 




Neither could he have been at all disposed to 
think it "a seeming inaccuracy for the sake of the 
rhyme." Nor would modern Editors have mis- 
printed "couldW in this passage in Samson Ago- 
mstes: 

" If in my flower of youth and strength, when all mta 
" Lov'd, boDour'd, fear'd me, thou atone could bale nie." 
V. DSa. 

I remember another instance of our Aathoar*s 
curious diligence, which has given rise to mucfa 
erroneous comment, " Wise men wander in a 
" tittle." What I advert to is his writing embryon 
ralher than embryo : 

■ ." and to battle bring 

"Their embryon atoms." 

P. L. II. 899. 
This deviation from the mode customary in his 
own day, made Addison class it among the words 
ofMiLTON's coinage; Spectator, No.iSS. How- 
ever Mr. Todd has established that embryon was 
very common both as a Substantive, and as aa 
Adjective in the Poetry of that age. 

Bentley's first thoughts were to exert his con- 
jectural talent} and he proposed to read " legunCd 
" atoms;" he observes, that " tfiSpwtv is the singu- 
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** larj the plural is tfi.€pwx. : and that therefore em- 
*' bryon joined here to atoms is a violation of 
-*' Grammar." In contradiction to this learned 
Critic's remark, that this was an ungrammatical 
combination, Pearce contended that our Authour 
*' uses embryon here as an Adjective ; as he does 
" again in VII. 277. In Milton (he proceeds), 
" the Substantive is embryo; and the plural em- 
" hryos, as in III. 474." (Review of the Text of 
Paradise Lost, p. 73. Svo. 1733.) Whatever em- 
bryon may be in the quotation from B. II. the 
passage he himself refers to in the Vllth Book de- 
monstrates the Bishop's mistake in asserting that it 
is there used adjectivebf : 

" The £ank was form'd, but in ihc Womb as yet 
" Of Walen, Embryon immature involv'd, 
" Appear'd not." 

V. 276. 

But Pearce was misled by Bentlet/'s faulty punc- 
tuation. 

If we must look to the Greeks to learn Milton's 
reason for retaining the final n, I should prefer to 
surmise that be had their paragogic v in his 
thoughts. It is, however, little question with me 
that the Poet availed himself of this antiquated 
spelling because in these two instances from Para- 
dise Lost, the words immediately succeeding begin 
with a vowel ; so we interpose the same Letter 
when our indefinite Article is in the same position. 
Here it would have been doing violence to a pri- 
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mary canon in the art of Versification to have let 
Euch vowel sounds meet where he did not intetid 
an elision in the scansion of the verse. He 
dropped the n in the only remaining example of 
this word in his Poetry. 

" Embryoi, and Idiots, Eremitea, and Frian." 

P. L. III. 47t. 

In the Plural this was no longer wanted to pre- 
veot the open Vowels; he therefore discarded it. 

The Euphony of our Language is somewhat di- 
minished by the discontinuing to write mint aod 
thim, instead of mi/ and thy when these Pronouns 
were not followed by a Consonant ; as well as by 
the disuse oi none for 7jo, if it precede a vowel: of 
which rule Putienham was so observant that he 
has, in his work on the " Arte of Engliiih Poesie," 
none impeachment, none answer, with similar com- 
binations as unknown to modern ears. 

Dr. Watts thought (see preface to his Horx 
Lyricce), that Milton affected archaisms and cjr- 
oticisms; and « the oddness (he adds) of an antique 
" sound gives but a false pleasure to the ear." But 
neither this Critic, nor Addison (Travels, under 
f^eiiice), seem to have paid regard to the frequent 
advantage this hcense afforded him on metrical con- 
siderations. It was not, I suspect, so much to 
give the cast of Antiquity to his Poetry, that he 
preferred Eremites to Hermits, and surcease rather 
than cease, or marish instead of marsh. Sec. Id 
the first instance a trisyllable was called for, and in 
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itter places dissyllables were wanted. Thas 
I too, for the convenience of his verse, he, like others 
I who preceded him, wrote 'sdeirid [P. L. IV. 50), 
[not, as Hume suggested, in imitation of the Italian, 
1 for he oftener has disdained, hut because a mono- 
LByllable was commodious; as he follows the Greek 
Lin Briareot where the line required a quadrisyllable 
bto complete it; uiid revived, as a metrical aug* 
Lmentation the obsolete prefix y in "^-pointed," 
iand "3^-clept," The vitious Comparative "tcorMr" 
twill hardly be found in liis Prose. 

The " labour of Book writing" was to Milton 
I labour of love ; and diligence is always minute. 
L Keither was his Kuowlege less exact than extensive. 
, What jlugustus said of Horace is to the full ot 
applicable to our own Poet: he also is emendatis- 
simus Auctor. So critically scrupulous was he 
thathecomraeoces this Oration with " They who-" 
a refinement little attended to by the most puncti- 
lious of the present age. " Tittise who" for the 
Nominative has obiained all the authority which 
custom can confer on any departure from gram- 
matical strictness. In certain expressions not even 
L Addison or Swift, however deserving praise for 
Lidiomatica) English, were so studiously correct in 
I the grammatical part of their language as some of 
L oar Writers of a period much anterior. 

Since Milton custigavit ad unguem, and held 
I no care unworthy his Genius, who should disre- 
e nicer particularities ? 
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The above are among a thousand scattered 
proofs of the errour in supposing that he who un- 
dertook to vindicate the ways of God to Man, 
' would not deign to bestow thought on such slight 
I Joints of Criticism as Syllables and Sounds. {The 
fMambler; No. Q5.) The Moralist must have 
r forgotten, that not to be apprehensive of abasement, 
I by paying attention to inferiour circumstances, is a 
privilege of conscious greatness. 

ILLUSTRATION, R. 

{Rifirrcd to in p, 190.) 

AnosfA.] Mr. Todd thinks anough instead of 
enough " literally an imitation of the Doric 
"Dialect;" and Pec* says idly, that it is "very 
** pastoral" {Mem. of the Life and poetical Works 
of Milton; St-c. p. 153. 4to. 1740). And also re- 
marks of Comus, that, *' being of the pastoral sort, 
'* our Authour had many pastoral words in it." 
ib.p. 136. To prop this conceit, he particularized, 
among other instances, woome for xvomb, hearbs for 
herbs, and infers the same from the duplication of 
the o in the first syllable of bosom (p. 142), as well 
as from this Letter being prefixed to ugly {p. 130), 
yet these modes of spelling were not confined to 
Comus ; neither did Milton propose to throw an 
air of rusticity over a Masque to be performed 
before a sort of vice-regal Court ; on the contrary, 
this dramatic piece is written throughout \a a sus- 
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tained style. The fact is, that these with 
many other words are printed in the Edition 
of his minor Poems in J645, as they were 
then sounded. 

This pronunciation of enough continues in 
general use ; and so does hearb and boosom 
to this day among the uneducated in the 
West of England ; as ougly slill is in the 
northern part of the Island and in Cornwall. 
Mr. Warion took this to be only the old 
way of writing ugl^ ; and the rule of Ortho- 
graphy which our Authour adopted has been 
variously misconceived. Johnson decides it [Pref. 
to his Did.) to have been " in zeal for ana- 
" logy," that he dropped the e in height i while 
Mr. Capell Lqff'l fancied sovran for sovereign to be 
a Poet's licence. But that, supposition falls to 
the ground when we fmd it equally in tlie prose- 
writings. He was as ill understood by tiichardsom 
who tells the Reader that Milton ejected the 
c from scent, because it was not in ihe French 
sentir; nor in the Italian ^^/zrf; whence we bor- 
rowed it. Of this suggestion Bishop Pearce in 
his Review of Bentlei/s emendations of Par. Lost 
declared his approbation. 

Milton's scheme of Orthography was not how- 
ever governed by the derivation. He concurred 
with those, and the practice was then by no means 
singular, who would make the written represen- 
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tation of Thought correspond with oral Speech:* 
e. gr. hainous, lantskip, mountaTious, Divelt, def^ 
tert, scholler. To the same end, he suppressed)' 
the sileot Letters in hatig/ity, apophthegm, leam^ 
rog, vijconnt, signiory, &c., as well as wrote 
Chetir, not Clietib; and Piazza, in conformity 
the Italian utterance of the double z; as Burtom 
did Novi^za, and, if I remember rightly, Harringtt 
Pu'zuoli. 

In the instances apparently in opposition to thifc 
observation, where he departs from the customary 
mode as in frontispicf, exta^y, rarify, accrdence, 
sAreptical, G/iittar, a^ry, glutinous, &c. ; — tboagh 
these Orthographies be more etymological, his aim 
was, we may now discern, a nearer approximation 
to vocal Language; to bring the alphabetic cha- 
racters of Thought in closer affinity to the " arti- 
calated air" of which these combinations of Let* 
ters are the visible signs. 

In pursuance of this principle " grassy sord," 
i. e. sajard, is the gennine reading in Par. Lost, 
(XI. 433.) This peculiarity, which Johnson calli 
a corruption, prompted Fenton to give erroneously 
sod in the Edition of which he superintended tbs 
Publication. The Lexicographer again misapi 
prehended Milton's object when disposed to think 
that he intended to preserve the Saxon ^um, by 
exhibiting grunsel. {Par. Lost. I. 460.) But f 
am unaware of any reason to suppose, that tb« 
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r Anglo-Saxon had ever engaged Milton's notice, 
I and he is by no means accustomed to hide liis 
I acquirements behind a veil. He was, I believe, 
t scarcely a stranger in any other walk of Learning 
[ titan the northern. But the time was not come 
I fcr these studies. He and other literary Men yet 
I occupied their minds with the writers of Rome and 
I Athens, and of modern Italy. 

The Anglo-Saxon tongue had once, and I think* 
' but once, since the Conquest, obtained the regards 
of our Forefathers. This was at the sera of the 
Reformation, for the purpose, as it should seem, of 
putting beyond the power of controversy, what 
were the heterodox novelties which the Romish 
Priesthood had subsequently engrafted on the 
Christianity planted in Britain by its primitive 
propagators. 

ILLUSTRATION, 9. 

^R^erred to inp. 196.) 



fn procuring by pelilion this Order.'\ Mr. Har- 
grove printed the succeeding document in, " an 
*' Argument in Defence of Literary Property," 
from a M.S. in the possession of the Stationers' 
Company ; and it will show who were the first to 
Lpromote the revival of Licensers to the Press. 

• The following declaration was signed near two 

* years before the ordinance of 1643, by some of 
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" the most favourite Divines of the then prevailing 
*' party in Parliament. 

" We whose names are subscribed at the re- 
" qaest of certain stationers or printers, do hereby 
" inform tliose whom it may concern, that to 
" the knowlege of divers of us (and as all of 
" us do believe) that the said stationers or prin- 
" ters have paid very considerable sums of money 
« to many authours for the copies of such useful 
" books as have been imprinted. In regard 
" whereof we conceive it to be both just and 
t< ygfy necessary that they should enjoy a pro- 
" priety for the sole imprinting of their copies. 
" And we further declare, that unless they do so 
" enjoy a propriety, all scholars will utterly be 
•' deprived of any recompence from the stationers 
'* or printers for their studies and labours in 
*' writing or preparing books for the Press- Be- 
** sides, if the books that are printed in Eng- 
•' land be suffered to be imported from beyond 
" the seas, or any other way reimprinted to the 
" prejudice of those who bear the charges of 
*' the impressions, the authours and the buyers 
" will be abused by vicious impressions, to the 
" great discouragement of learned men, and 
" extream damage to all kinds of good learning. 
" The plaiutures [and other good reasons which 
" might be named) being considered, we certify 
" our opinions and desires that fitting and suf- 
*' ticient caution be provided in this behalf. 
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*^ Wherein we humbly submit to grave wisdoms 
*^ of those to whom it doth appertain. 



- CALEBAT DOWNING, LL.D. 
^ a OSSPRING. 

" RICH. COLE. 

- WILLIAM JEM AT. 
** HEN. TO^VNLEY. 
•* JAM. NORRIS. 

" JOHN PAYNE. 

" DANIEL FEATLEY, D.D. 

** WILL. GOUGE, S,T.P, 



JOHN DOWNINE. 
C. BURGES. 
GEORGE WALKER. 
RICHARD BARNARD. 
ADONIRAN BYHELD. 
EDM. CALAMY. 
LA. SEAMAN. 
SAM. ROGERS. 
N. PRIME." 
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Who kills a Man kills a reasonable creature .... but, he who de- 
stroys a good Book, kills Reason it self. 

Tver un HommCf t^est dUrvirt unt Creature raisonnabie ; mau U<nffer 
UM ban Livre, c*est tuer la jRotton elfe-meme. 



A LONDRES. 

MDCCLXXXVIII, 



* Le titre de ee morceau tr^s singulier, otk j'ai stdvi de beaucoup 
plus pr^ mon Auteur que ne voudront le croire ceux qui ne consul- 
teroQt pas TOiiginaly et otk j'ai plut6t retranch6 qn'ajout^; ce titre 
est; AiBOPAGiTiCA : A Speech far the Liberty of unlkent*d Printing ; 
To the FarUameiU qfrEngUmd. 



T 



1 



\ 



i 



LA LIBERTE DE LA PRESSE* 



C'est au moment oii le Roi invite tous les Francois 
k I'^clairer sur la manil;re la plus juste ct la plus 
sage de convoquer la Nation : c'est au moment ovi 
il augmente son Conseil de cent quarante-trois 
Notables appell^s de toutes lea Classes, de toutes 
les Parties du Koyaume, pour mieux connoitre le 



* Mirabeau published i 
d'apria la Doctrine de Mil, 



I 1789. the Thiorie de la Royauli, 
.TON, to which lie prefixed an Essay 
on him and hh work« ; aud he concludts by a just reprehen- 
sion of Voltaire, for his peremptory and perfunctory decision 
against Milton at a Writer of Prose ; " Maintenaot on peut 
" apprecier, d leur juite valeur, les a-seriions que Knffaire s'est 
"permit sur le comply de Milton. S'il faut I'en croire, 
, que let Angloit regardent aitjourd'hui eomme tin poite 
n enprote. II resiapattere el 



" taut gloire, 

" Un puete, bel esprit 
" etre peu propre sans i 
" politiquGi du republic 
" Voltaire toujours pr£t a 
" premier avorton du Parnasse qui iui adressoit 



" part des grands hommes, dont il de* 
" secret tl defendre ['heritage f " 



genlilhomme de la chambre, devoit 
uie d juger par lui-mtme les ecrits 
1 — Mais comment ce prodigieux 
:pedier uti brevet d'immortalite au 

Iq... rim.. 

vtr. la pM- 



bin 



le 
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voeu ei I'opinion pnblique : c'est au moment ou la 

n^ce^sit^ des afTuires, la nt^6ance de totis tes Corps, 
<Je tous les Ordres, de toules les Provinces; la 
diversity des pnncipes, des avis, des pretentions, 
provo<jiie iiii()^rieiigenient le concours des lumiferes 
et le conirolfc universe) ; c'est dans ce moment 
que, par la plus scandaleuae des incons^uences, 
on pollr^uit, au notn du Monarque, la lilterte de la 
Presse, plus (.everement, avec une inquisition plus 
active, plus cauteleuse, que ne I'a jamais os£ le 
despotisme MinLst^riel le plus efTr^n^. 

Le Roi dcniande des recherches et des ^clair- 
cissemetissur la con-stitution des Eiats-G^n^raux, et 
sur ie mode de leur couvocation, aux Asseoibldes 
Froviiiciaies, aux Villes, aux Communaui^s, aux 
Corps, aux Savans, aux Gens de Letiresi et ses 
Ministres arretent I'ouvrage posthume d'un des 
PuUlicistes les plus reputes de la Natiou ! Et £OU- 
dain la Police, convaincue de sa propre impuis- 
sance pour empecher la circulation d'un Livre, 
eifra^'^e des reclamations qu'un coup d'autorite si 
extravagant peut exciler; la Police, qui n'infiue 
jamais que par Taction et la reaction de la corrup- 
tion, paie les exemplaires saisis, vend le droit de 
I contrefaire, de publier ce qu'elle vient de pro- 
^ iBCrire, i-t ne voit dans ce hoDteux tralic de t^raouie 
et df toltSraiice, que le lucre du privilege exclusif 
d'un jour ! 

Le Roi a donn^ des Assemblies k la plupart de 
ses Provinces, et le precis des proces-verbaux de 
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ces Assemblies, ouvrage indispensable, pour en 
saisir rensetnble, et pour en mettre les r^ultats a 
la port^e de tous les Citoyeiis, ce precis, d'abord 
permis, puis suspend u, puis arrSi^*, ne peut 
franchir les barrieres dont la Police, i I'envi de 
'la Fiscalil^, h^risse cliaque Province du Roy- 
&ume, oa I'on semble vouloJr mettre en qua- 
rantaine tous les Ltvres pour les purifier de 
la \'6rit6. 

Le Roi, par cela m^me qu'il a consult^ tout 
le monde, a implicitement accordd la liberty de 
la Presse: et Ton redouble toules les gSnes de la 
Presse I 

Le Roi vent connoitre le V(eu de son Peuple: et 
■ Ton £touffe, avec la plus apre vigilance, les Ecrits 
qui peuvent le manifester ! 

Le Roi veut r^unir les esprits et les cceurs: et la 
plusodieusedes tyrannies, celle qui prdlend asservtr 
la pens^e, aigrit tous les esprits, indigne tous les 
CCBurs ! 

Le Roi veut appeller les Frangois k 6\\te libre- 
ment des R^pr^sentans, pour connoitre avec lui 



t M. Levraat, Iniprimeur de Sirasbmirg, qui epronvn 
It cetie iniquiie. Cet Artiste, recomtuandable par 
B» ulcDs, et surtout par sa probitc delicate, a, independamment 
e Res principe*, trop d perdre pour rien hasarder dans son £tat. 
I n'a done imprime ce trj^-innciceDC Recueil, tju'aptei avoir 
rempli to ates let formal ites qui lui lopt prescrttes; et il n'on 
L toulTre pai raoiiM une prohibilioii nbiolue, et une perte cotisV- 
\ durable. 
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I'dtat de la Nation, et statuer les renames qu*"d 
n^cessite: et ses Ministres font tout ce qui est en 
eux pour que les Francois ne s'entendent pas, poar 
que les mille divisions dont la nation inconstitD^ 
est vicide depuis ptusieurs si^cles, viennent se 
heurter sans point de ralliement, sans moyen 
d'union et de concours ; pour qu'en un mot I* As- 
semble Nationale soil une malhenreuse aggrtga- 
tioo de parlies ennemies, dont les op^raliona ia- 
coh^rentes, fausses et desastreuses, nous rejettent, 
par la haine de I'anarcliie, sous la verge du des* 
potisme; et non un Corps de freres, dirig^ par un 
int^rSt commun, animus de principes secnblables, 
p^n£tr£s du mSme voeu, qui fasse uaitre an 
esprit public, foad^ sur Tamour et le respect des 
Loix! 

Certes, lis commettent un grand attentat, ceux 
qui, dans la situation oil la France se troave 
ploDg^e, arr£tent Texpension des Kimieres. Ill 
^loignent, ils reculent, lis font avorler autant qo'il 
est en eux le bien public, I'esprit public, la Con- 
corde publique. I Is n'essaient d'aveugter que 
parce qu'ils ne peuvent convaincre; ils ne s'hu- 
manisent tl s^duire que parce qu'ils ne peurent 
pas corrompre ; ils ne songent k corrompre 
que parce qu'ils ne sauroient plus intimtder : 
ils Toudroient paralyser, meltre aux fers, Agou 
ger tout ce qu'ils ne pouroient intitnider, cor- 
rompre ni s^duire: ils craignent I'ceil du Pea- 
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pie, lis Teulent tromper le Prince: ce sont 
les ennemis du Prince, ce soot les ennemis du 
Peuple*. 

Mais les ennemis du Prince et ceux du Peuple 
'osent ourdir leurs machinations, et tramer leurs 
complols, que parce qu'il existe des pr^jug^squi 
leur donnent des auxiliaires parmi ceux-li mime 
qui ne sont pas leurs complices. Tel est le plus 
fetal inconvenient de la gene de la Presse, de ren- 
iie, par Tignorance ou par I'erreur, des cceurs purs, 
des hommes timor^s, les satellites du despotisme en 
jnlme temps qu'itsen sont les victimes. 

Et, par exemple, une foule d'honn^es gens, 
eabliant que le sort des hommes est d'avoir 1 
eholsir entre les inconv^iens, seroient sinc^remeot 
allarm^s de la liberie de ta Presse ; graces k la 
prevention qu'on a su leur donner centre les Ecrt- 
vains qui ont paru les ap6tres int^ress^s de cette 
liberie, parce que quelquefois ils en ont abus£. 
.... La liberty de la Presse enraiite de mauvais 
XJvres: done il faut la restreindre. Ceux qu'on 
appelle philosophes invoquent la liberty de ta 
Presse, et souvent ils Tout port^e jusqu'si la 
licence : done il faut se garder de leur doc- 
trine .... Tel est I'argument favori de ceux qu'on 
•ppelle les h<mn£tes gens, et dont en-efet la 

* Get a iinrd est preique litteralement dans les Sueilioru a 

I'Aasemblec da Etau-Genirata, per M. le 

I Sfarquii <tes Casaux, penKur profond, et excellent Ciioyen 

) dtt Monde. 
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morale priv^e, la probity de detail est trds-eali* 
mable ; mais qui, faute de g^n^raltser leurs id^e5> 
et de saisir I'ensemble du syateme social, soQt 
vraiment de daogereux citoyens, et les plus 
fiinestes ennemis peut-Stre de I'am^lioration des 
choses humaines. 

C'est done & eax surtout qu'il iroporte de 
s'adresser : et, comine je leur supose de la bonne foi, 
meme avec leurs adversaires, j'ai cru qu'il seroit 
utile de mettre sous leurs yeujc une r^futatioo de 
leur argument, poursuivi dans toutes ses conse- 
quences morales, par un tiomme, au-moins dans 
celte matiere, tres-imbu de leurs principes. 11 
4crivoit il y a 150 ans, dans un si^cle tout reli- 
gieux, oh, bien que Ton commen9at h discuter les 
grands int^r^ts de cette vie, en concurrence avec 
ceux de I'autre, les ralsons th6ologiques ^toient de 
beaucoup les plus eflicaces. On n'a point acciis6 
cet homme d'etre un philosoplie: et, si dans 
quelques-unsde ses Ecrits Milton s'est montr^ r^py* 
blicain violent*, il n'estdansceluici, ou il s'adresse 
k la legislature de la Grande-Bretague, qu'un 
paisible argumentateur. 



Je ne pretends pas, milords et messieurs, que 

r^glise et le gouvernement n'aient int6r£t k BQr- 

veitlerleD livrebaufisi bien que li^s hommes, afin,s*ils 

sont coupables, d'exercer sur eux la ni^nie justice 

• II appelle, par exemple, Cliarles premier, Nerone ncronior. 
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tpie sur des malfaiteure ; car nn livre n'est point 
une chose absoluinent inanim^e. It est dou^ d'une 
vie active comme Tame qui le produit ; il con- 
serve meme cette prerogative de I'intelligence vi- 
vante qui lui a donn£ le jour. Je regarde done les 
livres, comme des etres aussi vivans et aussi f^conds 
que les dents du serpent de la fable; et j'avouerai 
que, sem^s dans le monde, le hasard peut faire 
qu'ils y produisent des liommes arm^s. Mais je 
soutiens que I'existence d'un bon livre ne doit pas 
plus Stre compromise que celle d'un bon citoyen j 
I'une est aussi respectable que I'autre ; et I'on doit 
^galement craindre d'y atteiiter. Tuer un homme, 
c'est d^truire une creature raisonnable j mais ^touf- 
fer un bon livre, c'est luer la raison elle-meme. 
Quantity d'hommes n'ont qu'une vie purement ve- 
getative, et p^sent inutilement sur la terre ; mais 
ua livre est I'essence pure et pr^cieuse d'un esprit 
supdrieiir; c'est une sorte de preparation que le 
genie donne a son ame, afin qu'elle pnisse lui sur- 
vivre. La perte de ta vie, quoiqu'irr6parable, pent 
quelquefois n'etre pas un grandma!; mais il est 
possible qu'une verite qu'on aura rejetee, ne se re- 
presente plus dans la suite des temps, et que sa 
perte entraine le mallieur des nations. 

Soyous done circonspects dans nos persecutions 
centre les travanx des hommes publics. Exami- 
nons si nous avons le droit d'attenter a leur vie in- 
tellectuelle dans les livres qui en sont les deposi- 
taires; car c'est une espccc d'homicide, quelque- 
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fois DTI martyre, et toujours iin vrai massacre, si | 
proscripiion s'^tend sur la liberty de la presse < 
general. 

Mais afin qu'on ne m'accuse pas d'introdain 
line licence pernicieuse en m'opposant A la 
des livres, j'entreral dans quelques details hista» 
riqties pour montrer quelle fut, ii cet ^gard, la con* 
duite dfs gouvernemens les plus c^lebres, jiisqu'aS 
moment ou L'lNauisiTioN imagina ce beau projel' 
de censure que nos prflats et oos pretres adopts 
rent avec tant d'avidit^. 
vV A Atlu^^es, ou Ton s'occupoit de livres plas qott 
dans auciine autre partie de la Gr^ce, je ne trooft 
que deux series d'ouvrages qui aient fix^ I'a 
tion des magistrals: les libelles et les Merits blai 
ph^matoires. Ainsi les juges de I'ardopage ■ 
damn^rent les livres de Protagoras i £lre brfil^s, e 
le bannirent lui-mffme, parce qu'Ji la tHe d'un d> 
ses ouvrages, il d^claroit qu'il ne savoit point fV 
y avail des dieux, ou s'il Ji'i/ ai avoit pas. Quad 
8UX libelles, il fut arrSt^ qu'on ne nommeroit pla 
personne sur le th^&tre, comme on le Taisoit dam 
Vancienrie comedie, ce qui nous donne une id^e d 
leur discipline 4 cet ^gard. Ciceron pretend qot 
ces mesures sufiirent pour empScber la diQamatioDi 
et pour imposer silence aux ath^es. Oa ne n 
chercha point les autres opinions, ni les aoln 
secte.*^, quoiqu'elles tendissenl a la volupl^, et ^ I 
d^D^gation de la divine providence; aus»t ne vO* 
yons-nous point qu'on ait jamais cltt; devant kl 
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magistrals Epicure, ni I'dcole licentieiise de Cy- 
rfene, ni Timpiidence cyniqiie. Nous ne lisons pas 
not! plus qu'on ait imprim^ les ancieniies pieces de 
th^^tre. quoiqii'il ait ^t^ ddfendu de les jouer. On 
voit qu'Aristopiiane, le plua satyrique de tous les 
poetes comiques, falsoit les delices de Platon, et 
qu'il en recommando'it la lecture i Denis, son loyal 
disciple J ce qui iie doit pas paroitre extraordinaire, 
puisqiie S. Clirysostome passoit les nuits a lire cet 
auteur, et savoit mettre k profit, dans des sermons, 
le sel deses sarcasmesetde sa piquante ironie. 

Quant k la rivale d'Ath^nes, Lac^d^oione, le - 
gotit de I'instruction de put jamais s'y naluratiser: 
et certes on doit en etre surpris; car elle eut Ly- 
curgue pour legislateur, et Lycurgue n'^toit point 
m\ barbare: il avoit cultiv^ les belles-lettres; il fut 
le premier k recueiller dans I'Yonie les oeuvres 
^parses d'Hom^re; et meme avant I'^poque oil il 
donna des loix aux Spartiates, il eut la precau- 
tion de leur envoyer le poele Thal^s, afin que par la 
douceur de ses chants, il amoDit la f^rocil^ de leurs 
moeurs, et les dispo.s^t a recevoir les bienfaits de la 
legislation. Cependaut its ncglig^rent toujours !e 
commerce des Muses pour les jeux sanglans de 
Mars. Les censeurs de livres ^toieiit inutiles chez 
eux, pui;^qu'iis ne lisoient que leurs apoplUegmes 
lacouiques, et que sous le plus l^ger pr^texte, lis 
chass^reut de leur ville le poeie Archiloque, dont 
tout le crime ^toit peut-fetre de f-'^ire 6iev^ un peu 
au-dessus de leurs^ chansons guerrieres ; ou si I'ob- 
T 2 
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scenite de ses vers fut le pr^texte de ce maovai* 
traitement, on ne doit pas en faire honneur ^ Is 
continence des Spartiates ; car ils Violent tr&s-dis- 
Eolus dans leur vie prlv^e, au point qu'Euripide 
assure dans son Andromaque que toules tes femmes 
y ^toient impudiques. Voil^ ce que nous sarons 
de la prohibition des livres chez les Grecs. 

Les Remains pendant long-temps march^rent 
sur les traces des Spartiates, C'^toit un peupleab- 
solument guerrier. Leurs connoissances politiqiies 
et religieuses se r^uisoient h la loi des douze tablet 
et aus instrnctions de leurs pr6tres, de leurs au* 
gures, de leurs flamines. lis <5toient si Strangers 
aux autres sciences, qu'alors que Carneade, Crito- 
laus, et Diogene le sto'icien, vinrent en ambassade 
& Rome et voulurent profiler de celle circonstance 
pour essayer d'iotroduire leur philosophic dam 
cetle ville, ils furent regard^s comme des sabor- 
neurs; Caton n'h^sita point k les d^noncer an s^ 
nat, et a demander qu'on purgeat I'ltalie de i 
babillards attiques. Mais Scipion et quelqi 
autres s^nateurs s'opposiirent k cette proscription}' 
ils s'empress^rent de rendre hommage aux phtltm 
sophes ath^niens} et Caton lui-m£me changea a 
bieu de sentiment par la suite, qu'il se livra tout. 
entier, dans sa vieillesse, jl I'^tude de ces conuoi*' 
sances qui d'abord avoient excite son indignation. 

Cependant vers le meme temps Neeviua l 
Plaute, les premiers comiques romaias, offrirent st 
le theittre des scenes empruntees de Menandre et dt 
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Philemon, Ici, s'ouvre le beau si^cle de !a litt^ 
rature latlne, ^poque ^ laquelle les Romains surent 
enliD allier la gloire des lettres k celle des armes. 
Etouff^es par la tyrannie, ces deux moissons re- 
naissenl sous I'intluence de la liberty r^publicaine. 
Lucrece chanteTath^isme ; il le r^duit. en sysiime, 
et cherche a Tembellir des cbannes de la po^sie; 
tout le monde applaudit a ses beaux vers : il les 
d^die k son ami Memmius, sans que persoone lui 
en fasse un crime : on ne persecuta ni I'auteur, ni 
I'ouvrage, parce qu'on salt que la liberty publique 
repose sur la liberty de la pens^e: C^sar m^me 
respecta les annales de Tite-Live, quoiqu'on y c6- 
l^brat le parti de Pompde. 

Oui, raalgr6 les proscriptions, le luxe corrupteur 
et toutes lee causes qui se reuntrent pour miner le 
vaste ^dilice de la grandeur romaine ; si Rome eut 
conserve I'ind^pendance de la pensee, elle ne seroit 
jamais devenue I'opprobre des nations : jamais 
elle n'auroit subi le joug des monstres qui I'enchai- 
n^reut et I'avilirent. si la servitude intellectuelle 
n'e&t pr^par^ la servitude politique. Aussi tisons- 
nous que sous Auguste les libelles furent brfil^s, et 
leurs auteurs punis. £t cet attentat ^toit si nou- 
veau, que le magistrat ne s'enqueroit point, encore 
de quelle mani^re un tivre arrivoit dans le monde. 
On n'inqui^ta pas m6me la muse satyrique de Ca- 
lulle et d 'Horace. Pent etre dira-t-on qu'Ovide, 
dans un age avanc^, fut exil6 pour les poesies li- 
centieui>es de sa jeunesse. Mais on suit qu'uue 
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cause secrete fut le motif de son exil, et ses livrti 
ne furent iii bannis nl supprlm^s. 

Enfin, nous arrivons aux sigcles de tyrannie, oil 
I'on ne doit pas £tre surpris qu'on ^touffat les bons 
livres plus souvent que les inauvais. Quedis-je? 
il n'^toit plus permis de parler oi d'dcrire. Le des- 
potisme edt voulu doniier des fers fi la pens^e 
meme. Tacite peint en un trait ces temps d^plora* 
bles: nous eussions perdu, dit-il, la m^moire avec 
la voix, s'll ^toit aussi bien au pouvoir de rbomme 
d'oublier que de se taire*. 

Quand les Empereurs eurent embrass^ le christi' 
aoisme, nous ne trouvons pas qu'ils aient mis de 
g^v^ril^ dans leur discipline ^ I'igard des prodoo* 
tioHB de I'esprit. Les livres de ceux que Ton re* 
gardoit comiiie de grands li^r^tiques ^toient exa- 
mines, r^ful^s et conilanin^s dans un concile g^n^raL 
Jusque-I^ ils n'^toient ni proscriis, ni brfll^s par 
ordre de Teuipereur. Q,uant aux livres des paiea^ 
on ne trouve pas d'exemple d'un seul ouvrage qai 
ait &\& prohib^ jusque vers Tan 400 au concile de 
Carthage, ou Ton d^fendit aux 6v^ques m^me U 
lecture des livres des gentils ; muis on leur laissa la 
libertd de consulter ceux des h^r^tiques, tandis qtie 
leurs pr^d^cesseurs, long-lemps auparavant, se fai- 
soient moins de scrupule de lire les livres des paieiu 
que ceux des h^r^siarques. 

* Memoibm qamiue ipsam cum voce perdiiiissemus si lam 
ia nostra polestate euet oblivisci qtiun tacere. 
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Le p^re Paolo, te grand d^masqueur du concile 

e Trente, a d^ji observe que ju^qu'a^lris I'aii 800, 

■^fi premiers conciles et les ^v^ques ^tuietit dans 

rl-usage de declarer seuletneni les livres doiii on de- 

[ Voit dviter la lecture, laissaiit n^anmoins ii chacun, 

[ Ib liberie de faire selon sa conscience, ainsi qu'il 

I 4« jugeroit k propos. Mais les papes, altirant k 

I «ux loute la liberty politique, exerc^rent sur les 

yeux des liommes le meme despoiisme qu'ils avoi- 

ent exerc^ sur Jeurs jugeniens ; ils briil^rent et pro- 

hib^rent au gri5 de leur caprice; cependant ils 

furent d'abord dconomes de leurs censures, et Ton 

ne trouve pas beaucoup de livres auxquels ils aient 

fait cet honneur jusqu'^ Martin V qui, le premier 

par sa bulle, non'SeuJement proliiba les livres des 

h^r^tiques, mais encore excommuiiia tous ceux 

qui s'aviseroient de les lire. C'est ii pen pris dans 

ce temps que les Wicklef et les Huss se reudirent 

redoubtables, ce qui ddtermina la cour papale iL 

renforcer la police des probibilions. Leon X et 

ses successeurs suivirent cet exemple. 

v^ Enfiii le concile de Trente et I'inquisition 

^spagnole s'accouplant ensemble, produisirent ou 

'^ perfection n^rent ces catalogues, ces index expur- 

gatoires qui, fouillant jusque dans les entrailles des 

I bons auteurs anciens, les outrag^rent bieii plus iu- 

Ldignement qu'aucune profanation qu'ou eut pu se 

■permettre sur leurs tombeaux. Et non-seulement 

xtte opiSration se faisoit sur les livres des li^re* 

tiques; mais, dans quelque mati^re que ce fut. 
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tout ce qui n'agr^Jt point ^ ces r^v^rences ^toit 
impiloyablement proliibti. En un mot (comtne « 
Saint Pierre, en leur cotiGant les clefs <]u paradis, 
leur avoit aussi remis celles de rimpnmerie!) pour 
combler la mesure des proliibi lions, leur derni^ 
invention fut d'ordonner qu'aucun livre, brochiye 
ou papier, ne pourroient etre imprint^ sans Tap- 
probation de deux ou trois fr^res inqubiteurs. Pax 
exemple i 

" Que te chancelier Cini ait la complaissoce 
d'examiner si le present manuscrit ne conlieot rieo 
qui puisse en emp^clier 1' impression." 

" Vincent Rabbata, vicaire de Florence." 

" J'ai lu le present manuscrit^ et je n*y ai riea 
trouvd contre la Ibi catliolique, ni centre lea bonnet 
moeurs: en temoignage de quoi j'ai donu^, &c." 

" Nicolas Cini, chancelier de Florence," 

" D'apres le compte rendu ci-dessus, permis 
d'imprimer le present manuscrit." 

" Vincent Rabbata, &c." 

" Permis d'imprimer le 15 juillet." 

" Fr^re Simon Mompei d^ Amelia, 
chancelier du saint-office ft Florence." 

lis ^toient sijrenient persuades que si depois 
long-temps le malia esprit n'ei^t pas bris^ sa prisooi 
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• quadruple exorcisme e^t &\6 capable de \'y re- 
teoir. Veut-on voir une autre formule? 



' Imprimatur, s'il plait au r^vdrend tnaltre du 
laint palais." 

" Belcastro, vice-g^rent." 

" Imprimatur^ fiere Nicolo Rodolpkc, nialtre du 
Hint palais." 

Q.ue]quefol9 jk la premiere page du Hvre, on voit 
|<ieinq de ces imprimatur qui s'appellent I'ud I'autre, 
se complimentent et formententr'eux un dialogue ; 
tsodis que le pauvre auteur, au bas de sou ^pitre, 
attend respectueusement leur decision, et ne sait 
.«!il obliendra leti Uontieurs de la presse ou de 

iponge. 

Telle est I'origiDe de la coutume d'approuver 
leg livres. Nous ne la trouvons ^tabtie par aucun 
gouvernement ancien, ni par aucun-btatut de nos 
ancdtres : elle est le fruit du concile le plus 
anti-chr^tien et de I'inquisition la plus tyranuique. 
Jusqu'i cette ^poque, les livres arrivoient libre- 
ment dans le monde, comme toutes les autres pro- 
ductions de la nature. On ne faisoit pas plus 
avorter I'esprit que les eiitrailles. Imposer k un 
une condition pire que celle d'une aoie peclie- 
■esse, et I'obliger, avant d'avoir vu le Jour, k pa- 

litre devant Kadamante et ses collegues, pour 

bir sou jugement dans Its t^nebres, c'est.une 
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tyraDiiie doot on n'avoit pas d'exemple, jusqu'a 
cette mysttirieuse iniquite qui, troubl^e aux ap> 
proclies de la r^forme, imagina de nouvellea 
timbes et de nouveatix enfers, pour y renfermer nos 
livres et leur t'aire subir le sort des r^prouT^: 
sage precaution qui fut admirablement prOn^ 
et imit^e par nos ^v^ques iiiquisiteurs, auui 
bien que par les derniers supports de Ifur clergi! 

Dira-t-oti que la chose en elle-meroe peul fitre 
Loone, quoique provenant d'une source impure? 
Mais si elte est directement coiitraire aux progred 
des lumieres, si les gouvernemens les plus sages 
dans aucun temps u\ dans aucun pays, ne I'ont 
mise en pratique, si elte n'a 6l6 imagin^e que pat 
des charlatans et des oppresseurs, on aura beau la 
mettre au creuset, il ii'en r^sultera Jamais le moiD- 
dre bien : la cunnoissance de I'arbre ne peut 
qu'tnspirer de )a m^tiance pour le fruit. Cepen> 
dant, voyons si la liberty illimit^e de la presse. oe 
produit pas plus de bien que de mal. 

Je n'insisterai point sur les exemples de Moise, 
de Daniel et de Paul, qui se montr^rent si habiles 
dans les connoissances des Egyptiens, des Chal- 
d^ens et des Grecs, ce qu'ils n'auroient pas fait 
sans doute, s'ils n'avoient pu lire indistinctemeot 
les iivres de ces difi'^rentes nations ; Paul, sur>tout, 
qui ne crut pas sooiller I'^eriture sainte en y insu- 
rant quelques passages des poetes grecs. Cepen- 
dant, ceite question fut agit^e parmi les doctears 
de la primitire ^glise; mais I'avantage resta du 
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c6t£ de ceux qui soutenolent que la chose ^toil k 
la fois utile et l^giiime. On en eut une preuve 
bien ^vidente, Inrsque I'empereur Julien d^fetidit 
aux clir^tiens de lire les liv res des idolatres, parce 
qa'il vouloit plunger ces niSme chr^tiens dans 
I'ignorance; et en effet, il y seroit parvenu, car les 
deux Apolinaires lurent obli>;^j de cliercher dans 
la bible U counoissancu dee sept arts Hb^raux, et 
de cr^er une nouvf lie granimuire cbr^iienne. La 
Providence, dit I'tiisturieu Socrate, tit plus que 
toute la sa^acit<^ d'Apolinaire et de son filsj elte 
andantit cette loi barbare en olant la vie a celui 
qui I'avoit promulgu^e. Cette defense de s'ins- 
Iruire de la litierature des Grecs, parut plus outra- 
geanle et plus pernicieuse ^ I'^glise que leg 
|Mrsecutions les plus cruelles des Ductus et des 
Diod^tien, 

- Mais laissant-l^ I'^rudltioD, les autorit^s, les ex* 
emples, et remontant k la nature des ciioses, je 
dirai : torsque DiEu permit k Thomme d'user 
moddr^meot de toutes les productions de la nature, 
il voulut aussi que I'esprit jouU du m^nie privilege; 
et quoique la temperance soit une des plus grandes 
vertus, DiEV la recommanda simplement aux 
hommes, sans rien prescrire de particulier a cet 
^gard, afin que cliaque individu pki la pratiquer 
ji sa mani&re. 

Le bien et le mat ne croissent point 5epari;ment 
dans le champ f^cond de la vie; ils germent Tun 
& ci^t^ de I'autre, et eatrelassent leurs braucliei 
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d'une mani^re inextricable. La coonoissance de 
I'un est done n^cessairement lii^e k celle de I'autre. 
Renferrnds sous I'enveloppe de la pomme dans 
laquelle mordit notre premier p^re, ils s'en ^chap- 
perent au mSme instant; et tels quedeuri jumeaux, 
ils enir^rent k la fois dans le monde. Peut-etre 
memedansi'^tat ou nous sommes, ne pouvoos-oous 
parvenir an bien que par la connoissance du tnalj 
car, comment choiiiirLi t-on la sage^e? comment 
rinnocence pourra-t-elle se preserver des atteintet 
du vice, si elle n'en a pas quelqu'id^e ? et puisqu'U 
Taut absolument observer la marcbe des vicieux 
pour se conduire sagement dans le monde; pais- 
qu'il faut aussi d^meler I'erreur pour arriver a. la 
v^ril^, est-il une m^thode moins dangereuse de 
parvenir & ce but, que celle d'^couter et de lire 
toute sorte de traites et de ralsonnemens ? avantage 
qu'on ne pent se procurer qu'ea lisani iodistincte- 
ment toutes sortes de Hvres. 

Craindra-t-on qu'avec cette liberty ind^Gnie 
I'esprit ne soil bientot infect^ du venin de I'er* 
reur? 

II faudroit, par la m^me consideration ao^aDtiv 
- toutes les connoissances humaines, ne plus disputer 
sur aucune doctrine, sur aucun point de religioo, 
et supprimer m^tne les Hvres sacres ; car souveat 
on y trouve des blaspli^mes ; les plaisirs cbaroels 
des medians y sont d^crits sans beaucoup de nt^- 
nagemens; les hommes les plus saints y munnu- 
ent quelquefois coatre la Provideoce, & la maaiire 
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tf Epicure; il s'y rencontre une foule Ae passages 
•mbigus et susceplibles d'etre mal iiiterpr^t^s par 
fles lecteiirs vulgaires. Personne n'ignore que 
fi'est k cause de toutes ces raisons que les papistes 
ont mis la bible au premier rang des livres 
f^hib^s. 

■ Nous serious ^galement obliges de d^fendre la 
lecture des anciens p^res de I'^glise, tels que Cle- 
ment d'Alexandrie et Eu&^be, qui, dans son livre, 
'«ous transmet une foule d'obsc^nit^s pa'iennes, 
pour nous preparer k recevoir I'^vangile. J^rfime, 
&c. d^voilent encore plus d'h^r^sies qu'ils n'en r£- 
futent i que souvenl ils confondent I'hdrfoie avec 
J'opinion ortliodose ? Et qu'on ne disc pas qu'il 
faut faire grace aux auleurs de I'anliquit^, parce 
qu'ils ont ^crit dans un langage qu'oD ne parie 
plus ; puisqu'ils sotit journellement lus et mddit^s 
par des gens qui peuvent en r^pandre le veniii dans 
les soci^t^s, et meme k la cour des princes dont ils 
font les d^lices; des gens peut-dtre, tels que P^- 
trone, que Neron appelloit son arbilre, et qui aToit 
I'intendance des plaisirs nocturnes de cet empe- 
reur; on tel que I'Arf^tin, ce fameux impudique 
qu'ao redoutoit, et qui cependant £(oit clier k tous 
Jes courlisans de I'ltalie; je ne nommerai point, 
par respect pour sa post^ril^, celui que Henri VIII 
appelloit, en plaisantant, son vkaire de Venfer*. 
Si done il est d^montr^ que les livres qui pa-' 




* Crpmwl. un d«i anctirei du protactcur par lei r«rointib 
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roissent influer le plus siir nos mceurs et sur noa 
opinions, lie peuvent Stre supprino^s sans entrainer 
la chikte des connoissances humaines, et que lors 
m£me qu'on parviendroir, it !es soustraire tous, les 
moeurs ne laisseroient pas de se corrompre par une 
infinite d'autres voies qu'il est impossible de 
fermer; enfin si, malgri lea livres, il faut encore 
t'enseignement pour propager les mauvaises doc- 
trines ; ce qui pourroit avoir tout aussi bieti lieo, 
quoiqu'ils fussent proliib^s, on sera forci de COD* 
dure qu'envisag^ sous ce point de vue, le systSmf 
insidieux des approbations est du moins parfaite* 
ment inutile; et ceux qui le mettent en pra- 
tique dans UD sincere espoir d'elever une barri&re 
contre le mal, on pourroit les comparer k ce bott 
homme qui croyoit relenir des corneilles en fermant 
la porte de son pare. 

D'ailleiirs, comment confier ces livres, dont les 
hommes instruits tirent eux-memes quelquefois le 
▼ice et I'erreur pour les r^pandre ensuite chez les 
autres i comment confier ces livres a des censeure, 
il moins qu'on oe leur conl^re, ou qu'ils ne puis^ 
sent se donner a eux-m^tnes le privilege de rincor- 
ruption et de rinfaillibilit^* f encore, s'il est vrai, 
que semblable au bon cbymiste, I'homrae sage 

* En France, un ceuseur qui s'avise de faire la moindre bro- 
chure, est <ibli{;6 de la faire apptouver par un de »es confn'res; 
mail si le gouveinement se meiie d'ua censeur au point ije ne 
pB9 lui permettre ile publier ses propres ouvrages sans appro- 
bation, commeat peut-i! lui conlier le druiL ti'iiiipruuver on dc 
ilctapprouvcT c«ux den Bulrrt? 
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peut extraire de Tor d'lin volume rempli d'ordures, 
tandis que ie meilleur livre n'avise point un fou. 
quelle est done la ratson qui feroit priver Thomme 
•age des avantages de sa sagesse, sans qu'il en 
r^sulte le moindre bien pour les fous, puisqu'avec 
des livres ou sans livres, ils n'en extravagueront 
pas moins ? 

Mais pourquoi nous exposer aux tentations sans 
n^cessit^ ? pourquoi consacrer notre temps a des 
choses vaines et inutiles? 

Futiles objections I les livres ne sont pas des oti- 
jets inutiles ni tentateurs pour tous les liommes. 
Quant aux eofans et aux hommes enfans qui ne 
savent pas les mettre ^ profit, on peut leur recom- 
nander de s'en abstenir; mais jamais les y forcer, 
qnelque moyenque puisse imaginer la sainte inqui- 
sition ; et si Ton parvient ji dt-monlrer celte asser- 
tion, il faudra convenir que Ie projet de censurer 
les livres ne sauroit remplir son but. 

On a d^ja vu qu'»ucune nation polic^e n'avoit 
fait usage de cette ni^thode, et que c'^toit une in- 
vention de la politique moderne. Si les anciena ne 
I'ont point imagines, ce n'est pas sans doute qu'elle 
ffkt bien difficile k decouvrir (rien n'est plus ais^i 
que de d^fendre*), mais parce qu'ils ne I'ont point 



'' Le* peinei et lesprohibitioni sont i. h 

■In plui bornei; on peut les regardercomme 

[Kilitiqiies, lis les contid^rent comoie une 

■ remedier d tout. Cepeodant une lungue 

n levr aroir appris qu'elles ne remedient : 



portee dea esprits 
e poni aux dncs des 
lani^ra expeditire 
sxperience dcvroit 

rien. 
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approuv^e. Platon semble bannir les lirres de sa 
republiqne ; mais on roit bitn que ses loix ^toient 
faites pour tine r6publique Jmaginaire, puisque le 1^ 
gislateiir ^toit le premier k les transgresser, et que se» 
propres magistratsauroient eu le droit de le chasser 
pour sea dialogues et ses ^pigrammes graveleuses, 
pour ses lectures journali^res de Sophron.de Mimus 
ct d'Arislophane, livres remplis d'infamies, le dernier 
suF'tout, et dont cependant Platon recommandoit 
la lecture k Denys, qui pouvoit employer son 
temps u tout autre chose. Aussi, ni Platon lui- 
m^me, ni les magistras d'aiicun pays, ne s'avise- 
rent jamais de faire observer les loix qu'il a trac^es 
pour sa r^publique iniaginaire. 

Si nous voulons subordonner la presse a des 
r^glemens avantageux pour les mceurs, il laudra 
soumettre a la meme inspection les plaisirs et les 
di?ertiS5emens: il faudra des censeurs pour le 
chant, qui ne permettront que des sons graves et 
doriqites; car la musiquc est encore une source 
de corriiplion : il en faudra pour la danse, afio 
qu'on n'enseigne aucun get-te indecent k notre 
jeunrsse, clio.se k laquelle Platon n'a pas manqu^ 
de faire attention : vingt censeurs auront assez 
d'occnpation cl»ns chaque maison pour inspecter 
les guiiares, les violons et les clavecins ; il ne 
faudra pas qu'ils pernieitent qu'on jase comme 
on fail aiijonnrhui, mais qn'ils r^gleni lous les dis- 
coars qu'on devra lenir. El comment emp^cher 
)a contrebande des soupirs, des declaratioos et des 
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tnadrigaux qui s'^cliapperont ^ voix basse dans les 
appartemens? neseront-ce pas autaiit de marrons* 
qui circuleront sous les yeux m^me dii ceoseur ? 
ne faudra-t-il pas ^galement surveiller les fendtres 
el les balcons i ne sont-ils pas garnis de livres dont 
les datigereux froutispices appelleot I'acheteurf 
oil Irouver assez de censeurs pour empeclier ce 
commerce ? 

Cette inquisilion ne doit pas se borner k la ville^ 
i,il faudra d^partir des commissaires dans les cam- 
pagnes pour inspecter les livres des magistrals et 
des m^nStriers; car ils sont les philosophes et les 
romanciers du village. Et puis, quelle plus grande 
source de corruption que notre gloutonnerie domeS' 
tique P oil trouver assez de censeurs pour r^gler nos 
tables et pour empeclier que la multitude ne 
s'enivre dans les taverues ? on ne doit pas non plus 
laisser a chacun la liberie de ij'babiller comme il 
lui plait J la d^cence veut qu'il y ait des censeurs qui 
pr^ident a la coupe des babits. Enfui, qui pourra 
prohiber les visiles oisives et les mauvaises socields P 
Tons ces jnconv^nieiis existent, et i!s doi- 
vent exister. Un sage gouvernemeut ne cherche 



On tail (jue ce mut niairon est le lerme d'argot en libr&irie, 

exprinier un tivre defendu ou public en cunt rave otioD atis 

rtelemens, taut 11 est crinstincl uiiiversel chez nous, tjue les 

;s et leurs auteurs sont les negrcj iles censeurs. Ces sob ri- 
:t5 populaires sont en general ilea indices assez sura de I'elal 
■ilualion d'un peuple. En France, on appelle le peuple, 
«t-d-dire la plus grande parlie de la nation, la canaille. En 
LAiigle>«rre on I'appelle, -Wn Ball, Ic laurcau. 
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pas k les d^tniire ; il n'en a ni le droit, ni le 
pouvoir; mais k combiner leur action avec le 
bien g^n^ral de la society. Pour ameliorer notre 
condition, il ne s'agit point de rdaliser les systfimi 
irapraticables de I'Atlantide et de TUtopie, mais 
de r^gler sagemenl le monde dans lequel I'Etre 
supreme nous a places, sans oublier que le mal 
entre dans ses parties constitutives. Ce n'eat point 
en 6tant la liberty de la presse, que Ton pourra se 
flatter de parvenir A cette fin, puisque les moindres 
objets exigeroient la m^me censure ; et qu'ainsi, 
par cette m^tliode, nous ne ferions que nous donner 
des entraves ridicules et inutiles. C'est par les loix 
noD Rentes, ou du moins non forc^es, d'une bonne 
education, que Platon regarde comme le lien de» 
corps politique;, et la base fondamentale des loix 
positives; c'est sur cette base, dis-je, qu'il faut 
Clever I'^difice des mosurs, et non sur I'appui d^ri- 
soire d'une censure qu'il est si facile dVluder, et 
dont les inconv^niens ne sont jamais compens^s par 
le moindre avantage. 

La negligence et I'impunit^ ne peuvent qu'Stre 
funestes 6 lous les gouvernemens : le grand art 
consiste k savoir les choses qne Ton doit prohiber, 
celles qu'on doit punir, et celles oil il ne faut employer 
que la persuasion. Si toutes les actions, bonnes 
ou mauvaises, qui appartiennent k I'age mAr, poo- 
voient fitre taiU^es, prescrites el contraintes, la 
Tcrtu ne seroit plus qu'un nom. Comment pour- 
roit-on louer un homme de sa bonne conduite^ de 
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■a probity, de sa justice oil de sa temperance i 
Qii'ils sont Tous, ceux qui osent blftmer la divine 
,J*rovidence, d'avoir souffert que le premier homme 
loiub^t dans le crime ! Lorsque DiEU lui donna la 
#aison, il lui donna la liberty de clioiair, car c'est 
cette faculty qui constitue la raison : autrement, 
I'homme n'efit 6l6 qu'une machine. Nous-m6mes, 
nous n'estimons I'amour, les bienfaits, la reconnois- 
Bance, qu'autaot qu'ils sont volontaires, Dieu 
done cr^a le premier homme iibre ; c'^toit le seul 
moyen de rendre son abstinence m^ritoire; et 
fiourquoi I'Etre supreme a-t-il mis le sidge des pas- 
Mons en nous, et la foule des plaisirs autour de 
■nouE, si ce n'est aiin que, moderi^s par nous, ils de- 
Vinssent Tassaisonnement de la vertu ? 

Ils sont done bien pen versus dans la connois- 
Wnce des choses humaJnes, ceux qui s'imaginent 
iqu'&arter les objets, c'est ^carter le ma! ; car, 
outre qu'ils se reproduisent toujours, quand on 
viendroit k bout d'eu d^rober passagirement une 

Ipartie ^ quelques personnes, cetle precaution ne 
pourra jamais s'^tendre k I'uuiversalit^, sur-tout 
dans une chose aussi g^n^raie que les livres; et 
quand on y parviendroit, le mal n'en existeroit pas 
moins. Vous pouvez enlever son or k un avare, 
mais 11 lui reste toujours un bijou, dont jl n'est pas 
en votre pouvoir de le priver; c'est-i-dire son ava- 
rice. Bannissea tons les objets de convoitise, en- 
fermez la jeunesse sous des verrous, par cette 
n^thodei vous ae rendrez chastes que ceux qui 
U2 
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r^toient avant d'etre soumis k votre discipline; 
tant il faui de soin et de sagesse, pour bien dinger 
les homines. 

SupposoDS que, par ces tnoyens, vous poissiez 
^carter le mal: autant vous ^cartez de maux, 
autant vous ^loignez de vertus ; car le foods en est 
}e mSme; ils out une source commune; leur 
existence est proprement relative, et se rapporte k 
des combinaisons ^trang^res au principe qui les 
produit. Nous naviguons diversement sur le vaste 
oc^an de la vie*: la raison en est la boussole, 
mais la passion en est le vent. Ce n'est pas dans 
le calme seul que Ton trouve la divinite: Di£u 
marcbe sur les flots, et monte sur les vents. Les 
passions, ainsi que les Clemens, quoique nees poor 
combattre, cependant mSl^es et adoucies, s'unissent 
dans Touvrage de Di£u : il n'a point renvers^ les 
passions ; il n*a fait que les mod^rer, et il les a 
employees. Que les gouvernemens soient dociles 
a la nature et a Di£u : il nous recommande l|t 

* Nous naviguons diversement sur le vaste ocean de la xne, 
&c.] Miraheau has deviated but little from his original ; here, 
however, he has introduced a passage from Pope's Essay on 
Man; but not with any partkular aptness of appropriation : 

" Od life's vast ocean diversely we sail, 

'' Reason the card, but Passion is the gale ; 

" Nor God alone in the still calm we find, 

" He mounts the storm, and walks upon the wind. 

'' Passions, like Elements, tho' born to fight, 
" Yet, mix'd and soflenM, in his work unite : 
«' These 'tis enough to temper and employ.*' 

Ep. II. 
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temperance, la justice, la continence, et cepentlant 
il verse autour de nous les b'lens avec profusion, et 
il nous (jonne des desira illimlt^s. Pourquoi les 
I^gislateurs des humains, suivroient-ils une marche 
contraire, lorsqu'il s'agit de I'instruciion humaine, 
puisqne les livres permis indistinctemeut, peuvent 
& la fois ^purer les vertus, et contribuer ii la ddcou- 
verte de la v^rit^ ? peut-fitre vaudroit-il mieux ap- 
prendre que la iai qui prohibe est essentiellement 
vaine, iiicertaine, et qu'elle repose sur le bien 
comme sur le mal. Si j'avois it cboisir, la moindre 
Bomme de bien me [laroltroit preferable ^ la suite 
forc^e de la plus grande quantity de mal, car le 
libre d^veloppement d'un etre vertueux, est sans 
doute plus agr^able h I'Etre supreme que la con- 
Irainte de dix fitres-vicieux. 

Puisque tout ce que nous voyons, ou que nous 
eDtendons, soit assls, soit dans les promenades, soit 
dans les conversations ou dans les voyages, pent 
B'appeller proprement noire livre, et produit sur 
Dous le nisme efltet que les Merits ; il est Evident 
que, si roii ne peut supprimer que les livres, cette 
prohibition ne parviendra jamais aux Ans qu'elle 
propose ; si Too n'envisage que I'int^ret des 
moeurs, qu'on jette les yeux sur I'llalie et sur 
I'Espagne, ces nations se sont-elles am^lior^es de- 
ipuis que I'inquisition a pris il tache d'y proscrire 
les livres. 

Et si vous voulez une preiive irrevocable de I'im- 
possibiliti que cette iustllulion puisse jamais r^m- 
plir son but, considerez les qualilds qu'exige la 
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place de ceoseur. Celui qui s'^lablit juge de Is 
□aissance ou de la mort d'un livre, qui peut k son 
gr^ le faire entrer dans le moiide, ou le replonger 
dans le ndant, doit, sans doute, Teaiporter infi- 
niment sur les autres hommes, par ses lutniAres ou 
son £quil^: autrement il feroit des injustices oa 
des m^prises, ce qui ne seroit pas un moindre mat. 
S'il a le m^rtte n^cessaire pour de si importautes 
fonctions, c'est liii imposer une tiche ennuyeuse et 
fatiguante, c'est vouloir qu'll se consume ^ lire 
perp^tuellement le premier manuscrlt qui se prt- 
sentera. En T«rit^, pour pen qu'un homme ap* 
pr^cie son temps et ses Etudes, il ne sauroit se 
charger d'une pareilie tache, mais si Ton ne peut 
esp^rer que les hommes de merite se I'imposent, 
qui ne pr^voit en quelles mains doit tomber la dig- 
nit^ de censeur ? 

Voyons cependant si sous quelque autre rapport 
il peut r^sulter du bien de la censure. C'est d'abord 
un affront et un grand motif de d^couragement pour 
les lettres et pour ceux qui les cultivent. Sur le 
moindre bruit d'une motion pour empScher la plo* 
ralit^ des b^n^fices, et distribuer plus ^quitable- 
ment les revenus de I'^glise, les pr^lats se soot 
r^cri^s que ce seroit d^courager et eteindre toute 
esp^ce d'erudition. Mais je n'ai jamais trouv^ de 
raison de croire que I'exislence de connoissances 
humaines tint & I'existence du clerg^; et j'ai tou- 
jours regard^ ce propos sordide comme indigne de 
tout homme d'^glise auquel on laissoit rabsolo 
ndcessaire. St done vou3 etes destines, milords et 
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messieurs, k d^courager ent'i^rement, noD la troupe 
mercenalre des faux savans, mais ceux que teur 
vocation appetle k culliver les lettres, Eann autre 
molif que de servir Ditu et la vdrit^, peut-fitre 
suggi dans I'attente de cette reiiomm^e future et 
des ^loges de la post^ni^, que ie ciel et les 
honames assignent pour recompense il ceux dont 
les ouvrages contribueot au bonheur de rhumanit^j 
g'il faut, dis-je, que vous les d^couragiez absolu- 
ment, sachez que vous ne pouvez pas leur (aire un 
plus grand outrage que celui de vous m^fier de 
leur jugement et de leur Lionn^lete, au point de les 
soumettre a un tuteur sjous lequel lis ne puisseiit 
jamais donner I'essor a leur pens^e. 

Et quelle difference y aura-t-il entre TUomme de 
lettres et I'enfant qu'on envoie k I'^cole, si, d61ivr6 
de la ferrule, il Taut qu'il tombe sous la louche du 
ceoseur ? si, semblables aux themes d'un ^colier, 
des ouvrages travailt^s avec soin, oe peuvent voir 
le Jour sans la revision prompte ou tardive d'un 
approbateur? Celui qui, dans sa patrie, se volt 
prive de la libertt^ de ses actions, n'a-t-il pas lieu 
de croire qu'on Vy regarde comme un Stranger, ou 
.comme un fou ? 

Un homme qui ^crit apelle toute sa raison k 
son secours, Apres avoir pris tons les renseigne- 
mens possibles sur le sujet qu'il traite, il ne se coa- 
tenie pas de ses reclierches et de ses meditations; 
it consulte encore des amis. Si toutes ces precau- 
tions dans I'acte le moins Equivoque de la matu- 
rity de son esprit, si les ann^es entieres qu'il y em- 
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ploie et les preuves anterieures de son habilet^, ue 
peuvent jamais rassurer sur son compte, k moins 
que le fruit r]e ses veilles ne passe sous les yeux 
d'un censeur, quelquefois plus jeune, moins jodi- 
cieux, et peut-etre ignorant absolument ce que 
c'est que d'^crire ; en un mol, si I'auteur, ^chap- 
pant k la proscription, ne peut, apres plusieurs 
d^lais, se presenter a I' impression que comme ua 
mineur accompagne de celui qui le tieot sous 
Ga tut^le ; a'il Taut enfin, que la signature du Oeo- 
aeur lui serve de caution et garantisse au public 
qu'il n'est ni corrupteur, ni imb^ctlle, c'est 
avilir, c'est degrader a la fois I'auteur et te 
livre, et fl^trir en quelque sorte la dignity des 
lettres. 

Comment un ^crivain qui craint de voir mutiler 
ses meilleures pens^es, et d'etre forc^ de pulilier 
un ouvrage imparfait, ce qui sans doute est la plot 
cruelle vexation, comment cet ^crivain osera-t-il 
donner I'essor k son gfinie ? oil (rouvera-t-ii cctle 
noble assurance qui couvieut h celui qui enseigoe 
des v^riies nouvelles et sans laquelle vaudroit aulant 
qu'il se t&t ; s'il sait que toutes ses phrases seroDt 
soumises k I'inspection et k la correction d'un 
censeur qui peut, au gri de son caprice, effacer 
ou alt^rer ce qui ne s'accordera point avec sob 
humeur r^primante qu'il appelle son jugement? 
s'il sait qu'k la vue de la p^dantesque approbation, 
le lecteur malin jettera le volume, en se moquaot 
du docteur qu'on mine par les lisieres? 

Q,u'on examine les livres munis d 'approbation. 
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on verra qii'ils ne cont'iennent que les id^es les 
plus communes, et par cela m^me souvent les 
plus fausses. En etTet, d'apres sa mission, le cen- 
seur ne peut laisser circuler que les v^rit^s triviales, 
pour lesquelles ce n'etoit pas la peine d'^crire, oil 
les erreurs favorisees. Par un abus encore plus 
deplorable, qnaiid il s'agit d'imprimer on de r^iin- 
primer les oauvres d'un ^crivaiii mort depuis long- 
temps, et dont la reputation est consacree, s'y 
trouve-t-il nne pensee feconde, ^chapp^e au z^le 
de I'enthousiasme } il faudra qu'elle p^risse sous le 
scalpel de la censure. Ainsi, par la timidity, la 
pr^somption ou rincapacil^ d'un censeur, I'opinion 
d'un grand homme sera perdue pour la post^ril^. 
... Si ceux qui en ont le pouvoir ne s'empressent 
pas de rem^dier k cet abus, s'ils permettent qu'on 
traite aussi indignement les productions orphelines 
des grands hoinmes, quelle sera done la condition 
de ces etres privil^gi^s, qui auront le malbeur 
d'avoir du g^nie } ne faudra-t-il pas qu'ils 
cessent d'instruire ou qu'ils apportent le plus 
grand soin ^ cacber leurs connoissances, puisque 
I'ignorance, la paresse, la sotUse, deviendront les 
qualil^s les plus desirables et les seules qui 
pourront assurer le bonheur et la tranquillity de 
la vie? 

Et comme c'est un m^pris partlculier pour 
chaque auteur vivant, et une indignity plus outra- 
geante encore pour les morts, n'est-ce pas ausst 
d^grader et avilir toute la nation? II m'est im- 
K possible de comprendre par quelle adresse on pour- 
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roit renfermer dans vingt t^tes, quelqaes booties 
qu'on les suppose, le jugement de savoir, I'esprit 
et r^rudition de tout un peuple. Encore moins 
concevrai-je la n^cessite qu'elles en aient la suria- 
tendance, que toules les id^es passent k leur couloir, 
et que cette monnoie ne puisse avoir de cours si 
elle n'est pas frapp^e u leur coin. L'intelligeace 
et la v^rit^ ne sent pas des denr^es propres aa 
monopole, ni dont on doive soumettre le commerce 
il des r^gjemens particuliers. Eh quoi ! pr^tend- 
on les emmagasiner et les marquer comme aos 
draps et iios laiues ! Quelle honteuse servitude, &'il 
faut que vingt censeurs taillent toutes les |>luaies 
dont nous voudrons nous gervir I 

Si Ton vouloit puuir un auteur qui, contre n 
raison et sa conscience, se seroit pernais des 
ouvrages scandaleux et attentatoires a ThoDnStet^ 
publique, quelle plus grande fl^trissure pourroit-oo 
lui infliger, que d'ordonner qu'^ I'avenir toutes ses 
autres productions seroient rdvis^eselne paroitroieDt 
qu'avec I'attache d'un censeur. Et c'est toute uoe 
nation ! c'est ruuiversallt^^ des gens de lettres 
qu'on r^duit a cette condition liumiliaute ! Od 
laisse des d^biteurs, des coupables m^me alter sur 
leur parole; et un livre inoffensif ne pourra se pre- 
senter dans le monde sans qu'on voie son geotier 
sur le frontispice ? N'est-ce done pas 1^ uo affront 
pour le peuple ? n'est-ce pas supposer toute la 
classe des lecteurs dans un ^tat d'ineplie ou de 
perversity qui demande qu'on dirige leurs lectures? 
Croit-oa que si Ton n'avoit pas cette charity pour 
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eux, lis n'auroient jamais I'esprit de prendre la 
bonne nourriture et de laisser le poition ? 

En un mot, on ne peut pas regarder la censure 
des livres comme une m^thode dict^e par la sagessej 
car, si c'^toit un moyen sage, ii faudroit i'appliquer 
ft tout ; il n'y auroit pas de raison pour qu'oa s'en 
servit pour les livres, piulot que pour toute autre 
chose; c'est-la sans doute une invincible d^moDs- 
tration quece moyen n'est bon k rien. 

Et de peur, messieurs, qu'on ne vous dise que 
ce d^coiiragement des gens de lettres sous la fertile 
des censeurs, n'est qu'une crainte cliim^riqae, 
•oulTrez que je vous rapporte ce que j'ai vu et ce 
quej'ai entendu dans les pays oil r^gne cette esp^ce 
*de tyrannic. Lorsque je me suis irouv^ parmi les 
gens de lettres de ces nations, car j'ai eu quelque- 
fois cet honneur, ils n'ont cessd de me f^liciter 
d'etre n£ dans un pays qu'ils supposoient libre; 
tandis qu'eux-m£mes, ils ne fiiisoient autre chose 
que d^piorer la servile condition k laquelle les gens 
instruits se trouvoient reduits parmi eux. Ils pr6- 
teiidoient qu'ainsi s'^toit perdue la gloire des lettres 
en Italie, et que depuis plusieurs ann^es on n'y 
i^crivoit plus que de plates adulations, de coupables 
mensonges, ou d'insipides niaiseries. C'est-14 que 
j'ai visite le c^lebre Galilee, blanchi dans les fers de 
I'inquisitioD, pour avoir eu sur rastronomie des 
opinions dilTi^ rentes de celles des approbateurs 
franciscaiiis et dominicains. Quoique je fusse fort 
bien que I'Angleierre gemissoit sous le joug de la 
pr^lalure, je recevois n^anmoins comme un gage 
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de son bonheur k veiiir, la certitude actuelle de 
sa liberie que je troiivois si bien ^labile entre 
loutes les nations. J'ignorois cependant que ma 
patrie renfermoit alors dans son sein les dignes 
BUteurs de sad^livrance, qui ne sera jamais oubli^e, 
quelque revolution que le moiide doive subir. 
Mais, lorsque j'entendois les gens de lettres des 
autres contr^es gdmir sur rinquisitJon qui les asser- 
vissoit ; je ne croyois pas qu'un projet de censure 
ddt forcer ceux de mon pays k former de pareilles 
plaintes contre le parlement. Elles ^toient gen^- 
rales quand je me suis permis de m'y joindre ; ce 
n'est point ma cause particuli^re dont j'ai entrepris 
la defense; c'est la cause commune de tous cetut 
qui cultivent les lettres et consacrent leurs veilles k 
^clairer les hommes. 

Que ferez-vous done, messieurs ? Supprimerez- 
vous cette brillante moisson de lumi^res qui, de 
jour en jour, nous promet une r^colte si heureuse? 
la soumettrez-vous a rotigarchie de vingt monopo- 
leurs pour qu'ils ram^nent les temps de dissette et 
affament enti^rement nos esprits ? Croyez que 
ceus qui donnent un semblable conseit ne soot pas 
ntoins ennemis de I'dtat, que s'ils conseilloieut de 
vous supprimer vous-memes. 

En effet, si Ton cberclie la cause immolate 
de la liberty de penser et d'^crire, on ne la trouvera 
que dans la liberty douce et humaine de votre 
gouvernement. Cette liberty que nous devoDS 
a votre valeur et ti voire sagesse fut toujoars 
la mere du g^iiie. C'est elle qui, pareille k I'influ- 
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ence des cieux, est veoue tout-i-coup Clever et 
TJviiier DOS esprits. Vous ne ponvez maintenant 
nous rendre nioins ^clair^s, moins avldes de la 
Verity, -k mollis que vous ne commenciez par le 
devenir voiis-m^nies ; h moins que vous ne d^trui- 
eiez votre ouvrage, en renversant de vos propres 
mains i'^difice de la liberty. 

Nous pouvons encore rentrer dans I'ignoraDce, 
dans I'abrutlssemeiit, dans la servitude. Mais 
auparavant, ce qui n'est pas possible, il Taut que 
vous devpniez oppresseurs, despotes, tyrans, comme 
relolent ceux dont vous nous avez affrancbis. Et 
8i nous sommes plus intelligens, si nos pens^es 
ont pris uu nouvel essor; enfin, si nous sommes 
devenus capables de grandes cboses, n'est-ce pas 
une suite de vos propres vertus qui se sont iden- 
titi^es en nous? pouvez-vous les y etouffei' sans 
renouveller et renforcer cette loi barbare, qui 
donnoit aux p^res le droit d'^gorger leurs enfans ? 
Et qui pourra se charger alors de conduire un 
troupeau d'aveuglesF Otez-moi toutes les autres 
liberies ; mais laissez-moi celle de parler et d'^crire 
selon ma conscience. 

Et quel temps fut jamais plus favorable a la 
liberty de la presse? le temple de Janus est ferm^; 
c'est-i-dire, on ne se bat plus pour des mots; ce 
seroit faire injure a la v^rit(5, que de croire qu'elle 
put due arracliee par le vent des doctrines con- 
traires: qu'elles en viennent aux mains, et vous 
verrez de quel c6i^ restera la victolrc. La v^rit^ 
eut-elle jamais le dessous quand elle fut attaqu6e 
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& d^couvert, et qu'on lui laissa la liberty de st 
ddfendre? R^fiiter librement I'erreur est le plus 
aflr tnoyen de la d^truire. Quelle contradiction ne 
8eroit>ce pas, si, tandis que I'honinie sage DOUS 
exborteroit k fouiller avidement par- tout pour 
d^couvrir le tr^sor cach^ de la v^rit^, le gouTerne- 
inent venolt arr^ter nos recberclies et soumettre noa 
connoissances a des loix prohibitives t 

Lorsqu'un homme a creuse la profonde mine des 
connoissances humaJnes, lorsqu'il en a extralt les 
d^ouTertes qu'il veut mettre au grand jour, il arme 
ses raisonnemens pour leur defense ; il 6claircit et 
discute les objections. Ensuite, il appelle soD 
adversaire dans la plaine, et lui offre I'avantage da 
lieu, du vent et du soleii. Car se cacber, tendre 
des emb6ches, s'^tablir sur le pout ^troit de la 
censure, ou I'agresseur soit n^cessairement oblig£ 
de passer; quoique toutes ces pri^cautions puissent 
s'accorder avec la valeur militaire, c'est toujours 
un sigoe de foiblesse et de couardlse dans la guerre 
de la v^rit^. Q.ui peut douter de sa force ^ternelle 
et invincible ? qu'a-t-elle besoin pour triompbet 
de police ni de prohibition ? ne sont-ce pas lik les 
armes favourites de I'erreur? accordez k la v^rite 
un plus libre d^veloppement sous quelque forme 
qu'elle se pr^sente; et ne vous avisez pas de Ten- 
chainer tandis qu'elle dort, car elle cesseroit de 
parler son langage. Le vieux Protee ne rendit 
des oracles que lorsqu'il ^toit garrot^. Mais Is 
v^rit^ dans cet £tat prend toute sorte de 6gures, 
exceptd la sienne ; peut-Stre meme conforme>tr 
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elle sa voix aux temps et aux circoDstances, 
jusqu'Ji ce qu'on la somme de redevenir elle- 

Eh ! si nous n'avions que la charity pour guide, 
de combien de choses ne nous reposerions-nous pas 
snr la conscience des aiitres ! 

La molndre division dans les corps nous trouble 
et nous alarme, et nous ne prenons, aucnn soin de 
rassembler les membres ^pars de la verity, qui fer- 
ment cependant la flots, i^re de toutes les scissions 
lapiusfuneste detoutes tes ruptures. Est-il quelque 
chose qui d'abord ressemble plus a I'erreur qu'une 
Verity qui lutte contre des pr^jug^s que le temps a 
consacr^s ? On peut done affirmer que la censure 
emp€cliera moins d'erreurs qu'elle ne proscrira 
de v^ril^s. Pourquoi nous parler continuellement 
du danger des nouvelles opinions, puisque ropinion 
la plus dangereuse est celle des personnes qui veu- 
ient qu'on ne pense et qu'on ne parle que par leur 
ordre ou par leur permission ? d'ailleurs, it ne faut 
pas croire que les erreurs et les fausses doclriaes ne 
soient point n^cessaires h I'^conomie morale da 
monde. Si tout-^-coup la verity se pr^sentoit k 
nous dans tout son ^clat, elle accableroit notre 
foiblesse, et nos yeux ne pourroient en soutenir le 
fpectacle. L'erreur est le nuage qui s'interpose 
entr'elle et nous, et qui, ne se dissipant que par 
degr^s, nous prepare k recevoir le jour de la 
vii'M. 

Enfin, les erreurs sont presque aussi commuQes 
■ dans les bons gouvernemens que dans les mau- 
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rais. Car, quel est le magistrat (]ont la religion ne 
putsse ^tre surprise, sur-tout si I'od met desentraves 
k la liberty de la presse ? mais redresser prompte- 
ment et volontairement les erreurs dans lesquelles 
on est tomb^, et pref^rerau triste plaisir d'enchainer 
les hommes, celui de les ^clairer ; c'est une verlu 
qui rcpond a la grandeur de vos actions, et k la- 
quelle seule peuvent pretendre les mortets les plus 
dignes et les plus sages. 



Tels sont les 'raissonemens victorieux auxqnels 
t'Angleterre doit peut-etre le bienfait de la liberty 
de la presse. Voulez-vous savoir i quel point I'ex- 
p^rience y a confirm^ la tli^orie, et combien it est 
Ttai que cette inappreciable liberty est nooseule- 
ment le palladium de toutes les liberies, mais le 
phare du gouvernement ; ccoutez ces paroles 
pleines de sens et de sagesse d'un peuseur profond, 
qui a ^tudie ce pays toute sa vie, et donn^ en pea 
de lignes le resultat le plus lumineux que je con- 
noitiiie sur les v^ritables causes de la prosp^rit^ 
britannique. II faut le remettre sous les yeux du 
lecteur ce fragment vraiment pri5cieus; car son 
aateur a trop prtjsnmd de nous en croyant qu'il 
seroit assez remarqu^ au milieu d'une m^ta- 
physique tres-subtile et des calculs n^cessalre- 
ment un peu arides, par lesquels it a roulu 
I'appliquer. 

Ce n'est point I'liabilcle, dit M. de Casaux, ce 
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n'est point I'mt^grit^ des ministres anglois qui font 
et qui assurent k jamais la prosp^rit^ de I'Angle- 
terre, puisque I'Angleterre eut, comme tons les au- 
tres pays, beaucoup de ministres fort ordiuaires et 
tr^s-peu d'immaculds. 

Ce n'est point I'existence perpetuelle d'lme op- 
position d^cid(:e, ouverte, sans crainte, inti5ress^e i 
tout disputer aux ministres, puisqu'il est possible 
que le minist^re et Topposition trouvent un plus 
grand int^r^t i se r^unir, puisque le fait a plus 
d'une fois constat^ cette possibility*, et puisqu'il 
rtfsulteroit finalement de cette coalition I'oppression 
du peuple et I'esclavage du prince, qui suit tou- 
jours de bien pr^s I'oppression du peuple. 

Ce n'est point la liberty des voix dans les 
Elections ; puisque la tr6s-grande majority des 
^lecteurs, sans talens et sans lumi^res, ne connois- 
sent et ne peuvent connoitre ni le caract^re ni la 
capacity des candidats; puisqu'il est absurde de 
supposer une vraie liberti5 avec ce d^faut de con- 
noissance ; et qu'ainsi, ^ parler strictement, il n'y 
,a dans les Elections en Angleterre ni voix, 
ni liberty. 

Ce n'est point la liberty des suffrages dans les 
deux chambres, qui cependant rt^unissent tant de 
lumi^res, et qui pourroieut cons^quemment rdunir 
tant de voix ; puisque la tres-grande majority dans 
une chambre comme dans I'autre, est toujours 
pour le minlst^re, jusqu'i I'instant qui pr^cfide 

• Cette etraoge amalgame s'y Ueiigne par )e mot coaliiion. 
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celui ou le minisUre va chaDger* et qu'il est 
coQtre nature que le ministre ne se trompe jamais. 

Ce n'est point la distinction et I'ind^pendance 
respective des communes, des pairs et du roi jointes 
& la n^cessit^ de leur accord pour former une loi 
quelconque : on le prouve par trois raisons d^isWes. 

Premi^rement, dans un Etat oii Ton ne trouve* 
roit ni nobles, ni roi, une assemble unique y &eroit 
n^cessairement compos^e d'liomnnes 6gaux, et 
cependant ii suHiroit pour y r^untr tous les avao- 
tages de la legislation angloise, que cette assemble 
d'hommes ^gaux se partageal en trois coniil^, 
dont le second ne s'occuperoit d'une propositioo, 
qu'apr^s qu'elle auroit ^t^ d^b^ittue et agr^^ dan 
le, premier, et dont le troisieme ne pourroit s'eo 
saisir qu'apr^s qu'elle auroit ^t^ agr^^ par les deux 
autres, niluidonner force de loi qu'apr^s que les 
deux premiers auroient agr^^ les cliangemens qu'ils 
jugeroient k propos d'y faire, ou bien qa'Us 
auroient d^clar*?, apris ddib^ration, adherer i 
I'arrfete de deux autres tel qu'ils I'auroient re^u. 
Maintenant, si chacun des trois comit^s derenoit i 
SOD tour le troisidme, si chacun d'eux devenoit k 
son tour le premier, quel avantage auroit sur cette 
organisation simple, Torganisation mixte si vaot^e 
de I'Angleterre, dont TAm^rique voulut trop, peut- 
fitre, se rapprocher. 

Seconderoent, en supposant la monarchie la 
plus absotue, et le ministre le plus d^cidi a 
paroiire prononcer sur tout, il sufliroit ^ ce ministre, 
pour r^unir tous les avantages de la I^gislatioD 
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angloise, de r^unir, n'importante par quel moyen, 
avanl de prononcer sur quoi que ce soil, toutes les 
connoissances qui existeroient dans 7 k 800 tStes 
pareilles & celles qui composent le corps l^gislatif 
de cette fi6re nation. 

Eniin, on a vu plus d'une fois en Angleterre, le 
roi, la majorild des pairs, et celle des communes se 
r^unir sur des mesures qui eussent peu k peu et 
sourdement ^tabli dans ce pays de la liberie, une 
aristocralie terrible, finalement aussi funeste au 
prince qu'elle paroitroit servir, qu'au peuple qui en 
seroit la premiere victime*. 

Nod, ce n'est point k ces moyens si vant^s que 
rAngleterre doit cette prosp^rit^ qui ^tonne, cette 
richesse qu'on envie, cette puissance encore capable 
de tout niaintenir, quoiqu'elle eflt mal-adroitement 
tent^ de tout subjuguer. C'est & cette 4p^e de 
Damocles, par-tout en Angleterre suspendue sur la 
tete de quiconque m^diteroit dans le secret de son 
coeur, quelque projet funeste au prince et au 
peuplej r^p^e tombe au premier pas qu'il fait 
pour I'ex^cuter. C'est i ce principe inculqui dans 
toutes les t€tes angloises, que celle d'un seal 
homme ne renferme pas toutes les id^es; que le 
meilleur avis ne pent €tre que celui qui resulte de 
1ft corabinaison de tous ; qu'il n'a besoiu que d'etre 

• Voyez I'affaire deaWilks, voyez celle de i'Am^riijae, Toyez 
celle de plusieurs bills reUtifa d I'lnde, et n'oubUez pas le der- 
nier acte qui explique, dit-on, ce qui n'avoit jamalg ei^ dit, et 
declare comme interpretation, le contiaire tie ce que tout le 
monde avoit pense, toul le mondc, exci-ple le ministre qai a'etoit 
bien gard^ de le dire. 
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ci^clar^ pour Stre senti, et devenir aassi-tot UDe 
propri^t^ generate qui coostate uo droit 6gal a. 
toutes les consequences qui en d^rivent; que celui 
qui craint de soumettre aes \66es k la discussion de 
ceu!£ dont elles doivent former la proprl^t^, si elles 
sont utiles, est un ennetni public que chacun doit se 
hater de d^noncer, et que b^ni doit Stre rinconnu 
meme qui le danonce par la vole pubUque de Tim- 
pression. 

Enlevez a I'Angleterre I'unique moyen de con- 
server ce principe dans toute son Anergic ^ eolevez- 
lui la liberty de la presse; liberty que chaque 
ministre, en Angleterre comme ailleurs, voudroit 
an^antir pendant son minislere, et remplaccr par 
un ordre ahsolu de se prosterner devant toutes ses 
b^vues; enlevez, disje, k I'Angleterre la liberty de 
la presse, et nialgrd toutes les ressources de son 
admirable constitution, les b^vues ininisterielles, a 
rares en Angleterre, s'y succ^derout aussi rapide- 
ment qu'ailleurs : et meme on y dormira plus 
tranquillement qu'ailleurs 3 d'abord sur les b^vues 
ininisterielles, et ensuite sur tous les attentats des 
ministres, parce qu'ou y sera plus rassur^ par 
I'ombre d'une opposition qui ne tardera pas a r^- 
clamer secretement et obtenir de la meme maniere 
le partage des ddpouUles et du prince et du peuple ; 
et bienlot la Nation la plus florissante ne sera qu'ua 
objet de piti^ pour tous ceux dont elle excita Tenvie 
et mirila I'admiralion. Transportez, au contraire, 
peu ^ peu la liberty de la presse en Turquie; in- 
venteZ) car il a'existe pas, iuventez un moyen d'en 
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faire parvenir les fruits jusqu'au grand-seigneur par 
d'autres mains que celles d'un visir, qui peuvent si 
ais^ment tout corrompre, et bienlot nul visir n'osera 
tromper son maitre ; tout visir consultera la voix: 
du peuple avant de faire tenner la sienne ; et 
bientot la Turquie, riche de toutes les facult^s de 
son territoire et de son immense population, sera 
plus puissante, et non moins respectde que cette 
Angleterre si puissante et si respect^e aujourd'hui. . . 
Combien nous en sommes loin, avec tant de droits 
d'y pr^tendre, tant de moyens d'y parvenir ! 

O V0U5, qui bientdt repriSsenterez les Frangoisj 
Tous, qu'on n'etit jamais assemblies, si dans la main 
des hommes le malheur de seraer le d^sordre et la 
mine, et de rester sans pouvoir, ne suivoit pas in£- 
vitablement le fimeste pouvoir de tout faire ; vous, 
qu'on assemble pour tout reg^n^rer, parce que s'il 
reste encore quelque chose i detruire, il ne 
reste plus d'bommes credules i tromper j vous, qui 
repondrez, non pas a la France seule, mais ^ I'hu- 
manit6 enti*re de tout le bien que vous n'aurez 

pas procure k votre patrie ! Tremblez, si 

semblables aux rois, ou plutot 4 leurs ministres, 
vous croyez tout savoir ou pouvoir tout ignorer 
sans honte, parce que vous pourrez tout com- 
mander avec impunity. Obliges de tout savoir 
pour decider sur tout, quand I'Europe vous ^coute, 
comment saurez-vous tout, si tous ne sont pas 
^coul^s ? comment saurez-vous lout, si un seul 
homme ^claire, le plus &c\&\x6 pcut-etre, mais le 
plus timide> croit se compromettre s'il ose parler f . 
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.... que la premiere de vos lobe .... la pre- 
miere ! sans elle la meilleure (si la tneilleore 

pouvoit exister sans elle] seroit bientot ^lud^ oa 
violee, et l6t ou tard, elle seule assureroit la pros- 
p^rit6 de I'empire fran^ois .... Que la premiere de 
▼OS loix consacre k jamais la liberty de la presse, 
la liberie la plus inviolable, la plus illimit^e : qu'elle 
imprime le sceau du mepris public sur le front de 
rignorant qui craindra les abus de cette liberty ; 
qu'elle d^voue k I'ex^cratioa universelle le sc^I^rat 
qui feindra de les craindre . . . . le miserable! il 
¥eut encore tout opprimeri il en regreUe Ics 
tnoyens ; il rugit dans son coeur de les Toir 
^bapper 1 

4 Decerobrf. 173S. 
P. S. On imprimoit cette feuille lorsque I'arrfiK 
dn parlement de Paris, du 5 de ce mois, a pani : 
et certes, c'est atijourd'hui que les bons citoyens 
doivent lui rendre grace; car si ce corps judiciaire 
et Don politique est sorti du cercle de sa jurisdio 
tion, c'est du nioins cetlefoisau profit de la nation, 
et la profession de foi qu'il public, veritable pro- 
gramme de la declaration des droits sur laqoelle 
doit etre fondee la liberty particuli^re et publiqae, 
est exempte enGn de loute ambiguity. 

Attacbement aux anciennes formes sagement 
limil^. 

Representation Equitable clairement indiqufee. 
Doctrine des subsides invariablement pos^e. 
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Responsabilit^ des tninistres, seule base de I'invio- 
lable respect de I'autorit^ royale, nettement ^tablic- 

Libert^ individuelle des cUoyens imperieusement 
r^clam^e, 

FouToir 16gislatlf reconnu k la nation prdsidde 
par son roi. 

Liuertb' de la presse, garant unique, garant 
sacri de ces beaux droits ; liuerte' de la presse, 
seule ressource prompts et certaine des gens de bien 
contre Us michans, liberie de la presse 6nergique- 
ment inroqu^e 

Voil&, Toil4 saas doute un grand bienfait; voilk 
le drapeau de ralliement pour la nation; voili 
]e rameau de paix qui doit dissiper loutes les 
rndfiances et reunir tous les vosux .... qu'ils 
s'abreuvent de leur propre venin, ceux qui espe- 
roient, ou int^resser les corps i repousser I'assembl^e 
nationaie, ou diviser les ordres et incendier les ■ 
provinces assez pour la rendre impossible : nous 
aurons une constitution, puisque I'esprit public a 
fait de tels progr^s, de lelles conqiifites ; nous 
aurons une constitution, peut-fetre m6me sans de 
grands troubles civils, qui, apris tout, valent mieux 
qu'un mauvais ordre legal ; nous aurons une con- 
stitution, et la France atteindra enfm au d^veloppe- 
ment de ses hautes destinies. 

THE END. 
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